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PREFACE. 



It is now just upon thirty years since the first practical compound 
locomotives were built, but even yet the compound locomotive does 
not occupy the universally accepted position which theory would 
suggest that it should do. But whereas in the early years of its 
existence as a definite feature of locomotive engineering practice it 
was looked upon in most quarters with disfavour and distrust, and 
the engineers first concerned with the design of such engines had to 
contend against prejudice and opposition, and had no easy task to 
obtain even a trial of their systems, now the position is far more 
favourable, and compound locomotives according to many different 
systems are to-day in use to the number of many thousands in various 
parts of the world. In fact, it is not claiming too much to say that 
the compound locomotive occupies to-day an assured position, and it 
is probable that before many years have passed it will become a 
standard feature of locomotive engineering in all countries. 

As regards compounding for locomotives. Great Britain has main- 
tained its reputation for conservatism, for its record in this respect is 
not a very satisfactory one as compared with the experimental and 
original work to be attributed to foreign locomotive engineers ; but 
this is largely the result of different circumstances and policy. 

In this country the Locomotive Superintendent or Chief Mechanical 
Engineer of a railway is responsible for the design and efficiency of 
large numbers of locomotives doing very hard and greatly varied 
work ; but he is not encouraged to experiment or to depart radically 
from standard methods : and in most cases he has to design engines 
which are developments of previously existing designs, each class 
being somewhat more powerful, more reliable, and yet more simply 
and cheaply constructed proportionately than its predecessors. The 
engines are also generally required to be capable of doing much work 
for which they are not specially designed. Consequently, actual 
novelties are few in British locomotive history, and notable experi- 
ments and changes in methods of design occur only once or twice 
during, it may be, a long term of service of a particular engineer as 
locomotive chief. Individual originality of persons not occupying 
principal positions has very little opportunity in this country, rightly 
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80 in view of the important interests at stake when a change i 
engineering policy may entail the expenditure of many thousands d 
pounds, probably with no satisfactory benefit, but unfortunately afao 
with the loss of much valuable experimental work, which, even if t 
failure, may add greatly to engineering knowledge. 

In the case of British locomotiye building firms little scope is pro- 
vided for original work on their part, though, as they deal with manj 
railways both at home and abroad, their experience and opportunitia 
are, in some ways, more extensive than in the case of the railway 
officials ; but as a rule they are employed to build engines to desigm 
provided by the railway officials, and such an occurrence as the 
building of an engine by the Vulcan Foundry Co., Ltd., to their own 
designs, for the Great Northern Railway, in 1905, is very ran 
indeed. 

Abroad, however, the Chief Mechanical Engineers or Motive 
Power Superintendents are in many cases responsible principally 
for the maintenance and repair of locomotives, and the design d 
new engines is largely the duty of superior engineers retained by 
the railway, or of consulting engineers whose position is more 
independent than our own Locomotive Superintendents, while the 
various locomotive building firms are encouraged to introduce 
novelties and to experiment in new directions, sometimes in 
competition with one another ; their orders being, in many instanoee^ 
to provide engines which are capable of doing certain work wiih 
the greatest efficiency, the builders having, in a large measure, a 
free hand. As an example of this may be mentioned the official 
competition instituted in Germany at the beginning of 1905, when a 
number of locomotives designed wholly by individual firms, and in 
several cases embodying radical departures from ordinary methods, 
were officially tested, a number of similar engines being afterwards 
ordered for regular service in two or three instances, though not all 
the competing engines were successful. 

On the other hand it must be remembered that Great Britain is 
only a small country, without an extensive assortment of varying 
circumstances and conditions of work, while Europe comprises many 
countries of large area which provide almost every conceivable set 
of conditions to be provided for by locomotive engineers. There is 
therefore much greater justification for special and unusual loco- 
motive design abroad than in Great Britain, where, generally 
speaking, all requirements can be met by locomotives of selected 
standard classes. 

The foregoing remarks will, it is thought, go far to explain the 
fact that, as regards the compound use of steam for locomotives, three 
or four names only can be mentioned as of special note among 
British engineers in this respect, whereas thirty or forty engineers 
and firms require corresponding mention in connection with Conti- 
nental and American practice, while, as regards the use of superheated 
steam, the credit must almost entirely be divided between German, 
Canadian, American, and Belgian engineers. 
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Having thus provided some explanation of the fact that in this 
work about 80 per cent, of the matter included relates to the work 
of foreign engineers, a few notes regarding the scheme followed by 
the writer in its preparation will be in place. 

The subject of compounding for locomotives has received frequent 
attention in the technical press of this and other countries, articles 
in some cases being fairly comprehensive within their scope, and 
containing much valuable information as regards technical and 
theoretical matters ; but, so far as the present writer is aware, only 
three really technical publications may be considered as being 
properly indicative of the world^s practice. These are; — 

(1) The late Professor Wood's book on Compound Locomot%ve$, 
published in the United States in 1892-3. 

(2) Mons. Edouard Sauvage's articles, which appeared in 1897 in 
La Revue des Mecantques, 

(3) Herr E. Briickmann's paper, which appeared in 1896 in Der 
Zeitschrift des Vereines deuischer Ingenieure. 

As will be seen, none of these are sufficiently up to date to cover 
recent practice, and although Mons. Sauvage has to some extent 
noted later development by many contributions to the French 
Engineering Press, and by papers presented to our own Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, it is correct to state that no approximately 
thorough review of locomotive compounding has ever been published 
in this country, nor has any work of this kind been published for 
many years in any country. 

To provide a substantially complete and systematic work on this 
subject has been the object of the writer, who, in addition to his 
own very considerable knowledge of the world's locomotive practice, 
has been favoured with private information from locomotive engineers 
and locomotive building firms. Articles which have appeared in 
technical magazines and journals, as well as papers read before 
engineering societies, have also been carefully considered, and general 
acknowledgment is hereby made of such assistance. Specific 
reference is gratefully made to the following gentlemen, firms, and 
journals in particular : — 

(a) Messrs A. Mallet, A. G. de Glehu, C. Baudry, G. du Bousquet, 
Walter M. Smith, S. M. Vauclain, F. J. Cole, the late A. von Borries, 
K. von Gdlsdorf, A. Lindner, A. Brunner, etc. 

(b) The firms of Alsatian Works, Hanover Engine Works, Saxon 
Engine Works, Baldwin Locomotive Works, American Locomotive 
Co., Rogers Locomotive Works, A. Borsig, J. A. Maffei, C. 
Breda, etc. 

(c) The chief engineers of the French State, Eastern and 
Southern Railways, and of the Hungarian and Swedish State 
Railways, etc. 

(d) The Proceedings of the Institutions of Mechanical and Civil 
Engineers, the American Master Mechanics' Association, the French 
Institution of Civil Engineers, The Engineer^ Engineering^ La Revue 
O&nerdte des Ohemins de Fer^ Railroad Gazette^ Locomotive Magazine, 
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and Gassier' 8 Magazine » In the latter case, some extracts are included 
from the writer's own articles in that magazine. 

In a few instances where the illustrations are reproduced directly 
from the publications named, acknowledgment is specially made. 
As a rule, however, the illustrations are merely adapted where 
private drawings were not available. The photographs reproduced 
are all from official sources. 

Acknowledgment must also be made of the loan of several blocks 
by the Baldwin Works and the American Locomotive Company. 

The author has not devoted much space to the theoretical and 
highly technical aspects of locomotive compounding and superheatingi^ 
partly because the late Professor Wood has provided a work of this 
character which can never be quite out of date in this respect, but 
principally because it seemed preferable to present a review of 
practice and methods of applying compounding and superheating to 
locomotives, together with a general consideration of the peculiar 
problems which complicate these subjects as applied to locomotive 
engineering as compared with compounding and superheating for 
other steam engines. Consequently the early portion of this boA 
contains only a glossary of terms, an introductory chapter, a chapter 
dealing with the special conditions governing the application of 
compounding and superheating to locomotives, a chapter on the 
classification of compounding systems, and a brief historical chapter, 
the remaining chapters being devoted to special divisions of our 
subjects and dealing with past and present practice, though some 
argumentative and technical matter is included. 

As regards the use of superheated steam for locomotives, the 
subject is of such recent importance that a collection of matter 
relating to the various apparatus in use has not hitherto been 
presented in any technical book on the locomotive engine, and this 
work provides a convenient and suitable opportunity for presenting 
a general review of this branch of locomotive engineering. 

J. F. GAIRNS. 

London, Jan. 1907. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 



Most of the technical terms which will be used in this book are common to all 
branches of steam engineering, and are fully explained in any text- book di'aling 
with steam and the steam engine ; but for the benetit of general readers and for 
completeness, this glossary of terms is presented in introduction, the explanations 
being couched in some cases in language particularly appropriate to the subiects 
under consideration. As a rule, the glossary is based upon that provided in 
Professor Wood's book referred to in the Preface, though amplified. Only the 
most important terms are, however, included, terms which explain themselves 
being generally omitted. 



Back Pressure, — In a compound engine, as the steam from the exhaust side 
of the high-pressure piston passes to the steam side of the low-pressure piston it 
exerts pressure for a time in two directions, for while it tends to force tlie low- 
pressure piston forwards, it also tends to force the high-pressure piston backwards 
against the pressure of steam on the steam side. This backward pressure is 
generally referred to as **back pressure"; and while the two cylinders are in 
communication, the actual work being done in the high-pressure cylinder is only 
the difference between that done on one side of the piston by the boiler steam and 
that on the other side by the low-pressure steam. 

The term is also used generally to indicate any pressure which acts oppositely 
to the steam pressure, due to the ''choking'* of the exhaust steam in consequence 
of the ports or passages through which it escapes being restricted, or from other 
causes. 

By- Pass FcUve. — A valve which, when opened, allows communication through 
a pipe or passage between the two ends of a cylinder. 

Compound Engine, — An engine wherein the steam is used in one cylinder for one 
stage of expansion, and is then passed to a second cylinder for a second stage of 
expansion. Strictly, there are only two stages of expansion in a compound engine, 
though the term is sometimes used loosely to describe any engine wherein ex- 
pansion is carried out in stages. Properly speaking, however, three -stage ex- 
pansion engines should be described as "triple-expansion engines," four stage 
engines as ''quadruple-expansion engines," ana so on. 

Compounding, — This term is employed to describe the general principle of 
expansion by stages, whether in two, three, four, or more stages. 

Continuous Expansion. — In many cases steam cannot be passed directly from 
one cylinder to the other in a compound engine, owing to the fact that the pistons 
of the respective cylinders do not reach the ends of their strokes at the same 
time ; but in other cases they do so, and the steam can therefore pass from one 
cylinder to the other unchecked. The term "continuous ex[)ansion" is some- 
times used to describe the latter method of working, but it is not very generally 
employed. An example of its use in another connection is given in Chapter IV. 

Ci^-o/l— The point where the admission of steam to a cyfinder is cut off. It is 
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generally expressed at so much per cent., or as a fraction of the stroke, though 
occasionally, where the length of stroke is known, it is stated as so many 
inches. For example, if the stroke is 24 inches and steam is admitted for a 
quarter of the stroke, the ratio of cut-off may be expressed as ** 25 per cent.,*' or 
"at quarter-stroke (J)," or **at 6 inches,"— the first of these is, however, most 
general, unless the cut-off can be expressed by a simple fraction, as "quarter- 
stroke," "one-third stroke,** etc. 

Cylinder Condensation. — The condensation or deposition of moisture that is 
suspended in the steam owing to the fall in pressure and temperature of the steam, 
or in consequence of contact of the steam with the cylinder walls when they are 
colder than the steam. 

Cylinder Re-evaporation. — The re-evaporation of condensed water resulting 
from cylinder condensation in a cylinder on the entrance of a fresh steam supply 
from which the necessary heat is extracted for the purpose. 

Exhaust Pressure, — The pressure at which the steam, after use, leaves a 
cylinder, either to pass away to the atmosphere or a condenser, or to another 
cylinder for compound working. 

Expansion, — The increase in volume of steam enclosed in a cylinder after cut- 
off. As the steam expands, it forces the piston along, increasing in volume and 
losing pressure as it does so. 

Final Pressure. — The pressure of the steam when exhausted from the low- 
pressure or last cylinder in compound working. 

High-Pressure Cylinder, — The cylinder in which the first stage of expansion is 
carried out in compounding. In this work the abbreviation " H.P. cylinder" 
will often be employed. 

Initial Pressure. — The pressure of steam at the beginning of a stroke. In 
connection with compounding, the term is often used to indicate the pressure at 
which steam is admitted to the high-pressure cylinder, in contrast to " terminal" 
or final pressure, which indicates the pressure at which steam is finally exhausted 
from the last or low-pressure cylinder of a series of cylinders. 

Indicator Diagram. — The diagram obtained by means of an instrument known 
as an "indicator," whereby the variation of steam pressure in the cylinder 
throughout a stroke is indicated in the form of a curve, from which the amount 
of work being done can be computed. 

Intercepting Valve, — A valve whereby communication may be closed between 
the respective cylinders of a compouna or multiple expansion engine when re- 
quired, so that tne cylinders can be operated independently with boiler steam, as 
at starting in the case of a compound locomotive engine, or for the temporary 
exertion of very great power. In many cases the intercepting valve also governs 
a passage whereby the exhaust steam from the high-pressure cylinder or cylinders 
of a compound locomotive can pass to the chimney when boiler steam is being 
used in the low-pressure cylinder or cylinders. 

Intercepting valves are constructed in many different forms, but they can all 
be classed as "automatic" or "non-automatic." In the former case they are 
operated or moved from one position to the other according to which side the 
steam exerts the greatest pressure ; in the latter case they require to be mechani- 
cally operated. 

Intermediate Cylinder, — In triple-, quadruple-, or other multiple-expansion 
engines, the first and last cylinders are referred to as high- and low-pressure 
cylinders, the cylinder or cylinders between being known as the intermediate 
cylinder or cylinders, or as the first, second, etc. intermediate cylinders when 
there are two or more of them. 

Low- Pressure Cylinder. — The cylinder in which the last stage of expansion 
is carried out in compounding. In this work the abbreviation " L.P. cylinder *' 
will often be employed. 

Multiple Expansion, — Expansion in more than two stages, as in a triple- or 
quadruple-expansion engine. 

Mean Pressure. — The average pressure of steam which is exerted in an engine 
cylinder during a stroke. 

Non-compound Engines. — Engines wherein steam is expanded in one stage only, 
compounding not being employed. 
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Non-Beceiver Engines. — Engines for which no receiver or steam-storage chamber 
is employed between high- and low-pressure cylinders, the steam passing directly 
from one cylinder to the other. The term is to some extent synonymous with 
" continuous expansion." 

Matio of Cylinders, — The relative proportions of the volumes of the respective 
cylinders of a compound or multiple-expansion engine. 

Ratio of Expansion, — The ratio which the admission pressure of steam bears 
to the exhaust pressure in one cylinder, or which initial pressure bears to final 
pressure in a compound or multiple-expansion engine. 

Receiver, — The chamber or space wherein steam is contained before passing 
from one cylinder to the next in a compound or multiple-expansion engine. The 
term is generally used te describe a chamber or length of piping specially 
provided in order to receive steam from one cylinder when it is not able te pass 
at once to the next cylinder. 

Receiver Engine. — A compound or multiple-expansion engine having one (or 
more) receivers. 

Re-evaporation. — See "Cylinder Re-evaporation." 

Saturated Steam, — Steam as generated in contact with water, as in a boiler, 
so that it holds water in suspension, — wet steam. Under ordinary conditions all 
steam is saturated steam. 

Sequence of Cranks. — The order in which the cranks of the respective cylinders 
of an engine follow one another in rotation. 

Simple Expansion, — The same as non-compound. 

Single Expansion. — The same as non-compound. 

Superheating. — The heating of steam after generation for the purpose of 
evaporating moisture contained there and for increasing ite temperature and 
volume. 

Tandem Compound Engine. — An engine wherein cylinders are placed one 
behind the other, the respective pistens being mounted on the same pisten rod, 
or in an equivalent manner. 

Terminal Pressure. — ^The same as " final pressure." 

Total Expansion. — The ratio between initial steam pressure and the terminal 
or final pressure in a compound or multiple-expansion engine. 

IVet Steam. — See " Saturated Steam." 

Wiredraioing, — The throttling of steam through a small aperture ; a reduction 
of pressure by restricting the flow of steam. 



LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDING 
AND SUPERHEATING. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTBODUCTOET. 

Contents : — The Compound Use of Steam — The Objects of ComiMmndiiiff — Two- 
stage Expansion versus One-stage Expansion — Division of Work oetween 
two Cylinders — Cylinder Condensation and Re-evajwration — Cvlindfr Heat- 
ing and Cooling — Uniformity of Thrust and Pull transmitted through Piston 
Rwl — The Use of Superheated Steam in Engines— The Objects of Sui>er}ii*ating. 

The Compound Use of Steam. —The compound use of steam in 
steam engines has been known for more than a hundred years, and 
it has been a standard feature of steam engineering, cxce[)t for 
locomotive engines, for at least forty or fifty years, while it is now 
almost universal for large marine and stationary engines. 

The Objects of Compounding. — The objects of compounding are 

(1) To enable the power represented by the steam generated under 

pressure to be applied in such a manner that full advantage can 

be obtained from expansion without incurring the disadvantages 

which become serious if too great an expansion is attempted in one 

cylinder. 

1 1 (2) To allow of a greater range of expansion being utilised than 

1] is practically possible by non-compound methods, and so to more 

r efficiently and economically use the steam before it is discharged. 

(3) To maintain a more uniform pull or thrust upon the piston 
rod throughout the stroke than is possible when steam is cut off 
early in the stroke in a non-compound engine. 

(4) To obtain mechanical advantages by the use of a multiplicity 
of cylinders without imposing additional strain upon the boiler. 

(5) To allow of high-pressure steam being used with full advantage. 
Unless extended expansion can be carried out, the higher the initial 
pressure, the higher will be the exhaust pressure, so that part of the 
gain due to the use of high-pressure steam cannot be fully realised 
unless compounding is resorted to. 

Two-stage Expansion versus One-stage Expansion. Division of 
Work between two Cylinders. — These objects are attained by using 

1 
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the steam in stages, first in one cylinder, where it does a certain 
amount of work, and then in another cylinder, or two or more 
cylinders successively, where it does further work before it is finally 
passed away to the atmosphere through the chimney, or to a condenser. 

In a steam engine cylinder the steam is admitted for part of the 
stroke only, and the steam supply is then cut ofi*, the steam working 
during the remainder of the stroke by expansion, though as it 
expands it loses pressure, owing to the fact that it occupies a 
gradually increasing space. Thus, for example, steam at 180 pounds 
per square inch may be admitted for one-third of the stroke, after 
which it is allowed to expand, doing further work, but of gradually 
lessening amount, until it is permitted to " exhaust " at a pressure 
of, say, 80 pounds per square inch. 

It is bad practice to allow steam to pass away at a pressure which 
indicates that there is still much working power remaining, and to 
exhaust at 80 pounds per square inch is clearly wasteful ; it is 
therefore desirable that as much of the expansive power of the 
steam shall be utilised as possible. 

Theoretically, this can be done in one stage by cutting off very 
early in the stroke, say at 5 per cent., so that the steam pressure 
may fall from admission at 180 pounds per square inch to exhaust 
at 10 pounds or less ; but in practice this becomes well-nigh impossible 
because of other considerations, and for that reason the work is 
best divided over two (or more) cylinders, thus constituting a 
compound engine. 

Cylinder Condensation and Be-evaporation. Cylinder Heating 
and Cooling. — Of these considerations, the principal is " cylinder 
condensation." This occurs owing to the fact that as the pressure 
falls the temperature falls also ; and as boiler steam always contains 
a considerable amount of suspended moisture, while its capacity for 
holding such moisture decreases with the temperature, it follows 
that not only do the cylinder walls become cooler to a greater or 
less extent by the time a stroke has been completed, but some of 
the suspended moisture becomes deposited as water. When a second 
supply of steam is admitted to the cylinder for the next working 
stroke, it meets the cylinder walls, whose temperature is less than 
that of the entering steam, and an interchange of heat units takes 
place to equalise matters. This causes the steam to lose some of its 
heat, and therefore to lose some of its pressure, before it can do 
any useful work, and a certain amount of its moisture is deposited. 
But this moisture, together with that remaining from the previous 
stroke, requires to be evaporated before work can be commenced, 
and there is a further loss of heat and pressure, so that some of the 
gain due to expansive working is negatived, owing to the cylinder 
walls being alternately heated and comparatively cooled, and the 
condensation and re-evaporation of the deposited moisture. 

The cooling and reheating of cylinder walls, and cylinder con- 
densation and re-evaporation, must always occur, though, by using 
superheated steam, or by providing the cylinder with a jacket in 
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which steam or furnace gases circulate, these results are lessened ; 
if, however, an extensive range of expansion is attempted, these 
effects become serious, and there is therefore a practical limit to 
the cut-off ratio that can be satisfactorily employed. It will l)c 
seen, then, that by ordinary methods it is not possible to utilise all 
the work contained in the steam. 

Another result attending early cut-off is a want of uniformity in 
the thrust or pull transmitted through the piston rod owing to the 
fact that there is great difference between the steam pressure at 
the commencement of the stroke and that at the end of the stroke. 
There are also other difficulties, such as the necessity for a special 
valve gear, whereby satisfactory steam distribution can be obtained 
at all times whether the cut-off is late or early. 

Uniformity of Thrust and Pull. — By compounding, however, the 
work is distributed, the steam being use! first in one cylinder 
with a late or reasonable cut-off, where it works under satisfactory 
conditions with limited cylinder condensation, and giving a fairly 
uniform thrust or pull upon the piston rod ; it is then passed to 
another cylinder, or to two or more cylinders in series, where 
further work is done under satisfactory conditions. 

As a result, steam can be expanded to a degree that is impossible 
when all the work has to be done in one cylinder, and this is 
effected without the incidental disadvantages of one-stage expansion 
with an early cut-off. 

Another possibility which is sometimes very valuable is due to 
the fact that as more than one cylinder is necessarily employed, 
more driving impulses per revolution can often be obtained, 
although, were this attempted by merely multiplying cylinders, it 
would be difficult to maintain sufficient steam supply therefor 
without introducing extravagant methods of working. 

It will therefore be seen that compounding is desirable for all 
steam engines, and is practically a necessity when high steam 
pressures are employed if economy is to be obtained ; and this fact 
is appreciated in marine and stationary steam engineering, in 
connection with which it is well-nigh universal ; but when its 
employment for locomotive engines is in question, although there 
is no doubt whatever as to its desirability, other considerations 
complicate matters to a great extent, as will be set forth in the 
next chapter. 



The Use of Superheated Steam in Engines constitutes a means 
for obtaining nearly the same objects as those achieved by com- 
pounding, but it differs therefrom principally in that by this 
method of working extended expansion can be carried out in one 
cylinder, though in some cases superheating is used in connection 
with compounding. 

Objects of Superheating. — In superheating, the steam is heated 
in a chamber or in passing through tubes exposed to the effect of 
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furnace gases (usually the waste gases from the boiler furnace, so 
that heat is utilised that would otherwise be wasted), whereby its 
teaiperature is raised above that proportionate to the pressure at 
which it is generated (its volume also becomes increased to some 
extent) ; and the moisture suspended in the boiler steam (generally 
referred to as " saturated " steam) becomes evaporated, so that the 
eflfects of cylinder condensation are minimised, and there is a reserve 
of heat available for reheating the cooled cylinder walls as steam is 
admitted to the cylinder, and for re-evaporating water of condensation 
if any is present in the cylinder. By its use, therefore, steam can 
be very efficiently utilised either for single-stage expansion or in 
compound working, though, rather curiously, in locomotive engineer- 
ing, the trials which have been conducted in various parts of the 
world, notably Germany and Canada, have shown that there is 
comparatively little advantage by combining compounding and 
superheating, thus indicating that in large measure they constitute 
equivalent methods of using the steam. 

The fact that the volume of the steam is also increased is also the 
cause of economy, as a greater quantity of steam at the required 
pressure is therefore available at the cylinders than is actually 
generated by the boiler, the necessary additional work units 
represented thereby being obtained by the utilisation of heat from 
the furnace gases before they finally pass away, and after they have 
passed through the boiler fire tubes. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE COMPOUND USE OF STEAM FOB 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

CJoNTENTS : — General Remarks — Comparison of Locomotive and other Steam 
Engines as regards Compounding — Reasons for and against ComjKjunding for 
Locomotives — Adaptation of Locomotive Engines for greatly varying Con- 
ditions of Work — Direct and Indirect Economy due to Com])ounaing — 
Mechanical Advantages obtained by Compounding— Additional First Cost 
and Complication — The Influence of Compounding on the Fireman's Work. 

General Bemarks. — The question of the advantages, or otherwise, of 
compounding for locomotives has provided subject-matter in fiast 
years for some of the most heated controversies ever conducted in 
the technical press, and even to-day, after nearly thirty years of 
practical use of compound locomotives, the engineering world is not 
yet altogether decided as to whether compounding for locomotives is 
really satisfactory for all-round miscellaneous work. Compound 
locomotives are to-day in use to the number of many thousands, and 
about thirty systems of compounding have been introduced, on a 
more or less large scale ; but for one locomotive engineer who favours 
compounding, at least two can be cited who do not consider com- 
pounding really satisfactory, or who, in their practice, continue to 
design non-compound engines. Moreover, if one deletes from a list of 
engineers in favour of compounding the names of those who are actually 
connected with a particular system, the balance of opinion, as evidenced 
by practice, becomes still more pronounced against compounding. 

As an example showing the great diversity of opinion which exists 
among responsible locomotive engineers, it may be mentioned that 
the writer recently received letters from, among others, the Chief 
Locomotive Engineers of three important American railways, wherein 
statements were made which substantially amounted to — (1) "I have 
no compound locomotives, and do not desire any " ; (2) "I have a 
large number of compound locomotives, but found them unsatis- 
factory until important alterations and modifications had been 
made " ; and (3) " I have a large number of compound locomotives, 
and as I fmd them eminently satisfactory, I do not intend to revert 
to the employment of non-compound engines." 

In Great Britain the compound locomotive appears to be in 

5 
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particular disfavour, for, except for a few desultory experiments, 
only two railways, the London and North- Western and the Korth- 
Eastem, have ever introduced compound locomotives in large 
numbers ; and on both of these lines many such engines have been 
scrapped or converted to non -compound, and superseded by simple 
engines, while on other lines, until the past two or three years, the 
few compound engines have all been converted to non-compound, 
with the exception of the Belfast and Northern Counties and the 
Belfast and County Down Railways in Ireland. Recently, however, 
engines have been built which indicate a revival of interest in 
locomotive compounding, and a number of modern compound engines 
are to-day in use on the North-Eastem (one three-cylinder engine 
and two new four-cylinder engines), Midland (about forty three- 
cyljnder engines), Great Western (three four-cylinder de Glehn 
compound engines, purchased in France), Great Central (two three- 
cylinder engines, just introduced), Lancashire and Yorkshire (two 
experimental four-cylinder engines), and Great Northern (two engines 
of different four-cylinder systems) Railways. On the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway (now amalgamated with the English 
Midland Railway) a few two-cylinder engines have been built since 
the commencement of the twentieth century, and these are the only 
recently built two-cylinder compound engines in Great Britain. 

Some of the Webb compounds on the London and North-Western 
Railway are of recent date, but otherwise the above list of new 
engines represents the total number of modern compound locomotives 
used in Great Britain at the time of writing (October 1906). 

This can hardly be considered as a strong argument in favour of 
compounding for locomotives, though recent work provides, to some 
extent, an indication that British engineers are more dissatisfied 
with compound systems than with compound locomotives. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that many British engineers 
prefer to work on non-compound lines, and to design engines which 
can do all and any work required of them, than to introduce new 
features or special classes of engines merely because of economy, 
coupled, perhaps, with a want of elasticity for varied service. 

Abroad, however, the compound locomotive is in many cases 
regarded with great favour, though in numerous instances the 
situation is very similar to that existing in this country. In France 
and Austria all the important railways now employ compound 
locomotives almost exclusively, while in Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and America (North and 
South) there are large numbers of compound locomotives in use ; 
but in Belgium (the year 1905 has witnessed the introduction of a 
number of compound trial engines), Holland, Denmark, Spain and 
Portugal, Canada, Australia, India and New Zealand, compound 
engines are used in small numbers, or they exist only according to 
old designs, being superseded by modern non-compound engines, or 
all engines are non-compound. 

It will thus be seen that, to account for this diversity of opinion 
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and practice among locomotive engineers, it must be allowed that 
compounding for locomotives is not nearly so advantageous as 
compounding for other steam engines, or else there must be special 
reasons why compound locomotives should be so largely regarded 
with disfavour, though where they are used extensively one hears 
nothing but praises of their performances and economy ; and, as a 
first step towards the elucidation of the complicated problem thus 
presented, it will be most satisfactory if the main conditions of 
marine and stationary steam engineering, and of locomotive 
engineering, as regards compounding, are stated side by side, for 
purposes of comparison. 

Comparison of Locomotive and other Steam Engines as 
regards Compounding: — 



For Marine and Stationary 
Steam Engines : 

(1) The range of pressure 
rendered available for useful 
work by compounding extends 
from boiler pressure down to 
atmospheric pressure, or to about 
10 or 12 lbs. per square inch 
below when a condenser is 
employed. Thus, if the initial 
pressure is 180 lbs. per square 
inch, and by ordinary one-stage 
expansion this can be reduced to 
60 lbs. per square inch, the final 
pressure may (by compounding) 
be as low as 5 lbs. per square 
inch, or as low as - 10 lbs. per 
square inch, a gain of 55 or 70 
lbs. of steam pressure. 



For Locomotive Steam Engines : 

(1) The range of pressure 
rendered available for useful 
work by compounding extends 
from boiler pressure down to (at 
least) 20 lbs. per square inch, if 
not a higher pressure, as no 
condenser can be employed, and 
a sufficient final pressure must 
be maintained for blast purposes. 
Thus, if the initial pressure is 
180 lbs. per square inch, and by 
ordinary one-stage expansion this 
can be reduced to 60 lbs. per 
square inch, the final pressure may 
(by compounding) be about 20 or 
25 lbs. per square inch, so that 
the possible gain is an additional 
40 or 35 lbs. of steam pressure. 

It will therefore be seen that 
the possible advantages due to 
compounding may not be much 
more than half that possible 
with other types of engines, 
particularly those working with 
a condenser. When high initial 
pressures are used, however, 
unless very early cut-ofF is used, 
which may be unsatisfactory, it is 
only compounding that will en- 
able sufficiently extended expan- 
sion to be carried out, to avoid the 
exhaust steam being discharged 
at a wastefully high pressure. 
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(2) The speed of running is 
almost invariable. 

(3) The amount of work being 
done is nearly constant. 

. (4) The engine is designed 
and specially adapted for given 
conditions. 

(5) The engine runs for long 
periods under specified and 
almost invariable conditions. 



(6) The engine is usually 
controlled by a governor, or is 
controlled in such a way that 
the individual methods of the 
engineer in charge are not mat- 
ters of great importance. 



(7) The engine works under 
favourable circumstances, and it 
can be designed, as regards 
dimensions, without very severe 
restrictions. 



(8) Valve gear is adjusted for 
the best and most satisfactory 
steam distribution, and when 
adjusted, is rarely varied. If 
desirable, complicated and special 



(2) The speed of running is 
continually varying. 

(3) The amount of work being 
done is continually varying, with- 
in wide extremes. 

(4) The engine is designed so 
as to be suitable and satisfactory 
for extreme variations of working 
conditions. 

(5) The engine rarely runs for 
many minutes without the condi- 
tions and requirements varying, 
owing to change of grade, 
increase or decrease of speed, 
curves, weather conditions, etc. 
Moreover, a particular engine has 
to meet requirements which vary 
with every train it works, and 
from day to day, even when the 
same train is worked over the 
same road. 

(6) The engine is controlled 
and adjusted, as conditions and 
requirements vary, by a driver 
who cannot be expected to work 
the engine in the best and most 
economical way at all times. 
Moreover, the methods of a 
particular driver are important 
matters, one driver working an 
engine so as to give very good 
results, while another driver will 
work the same or a similar 
engine with only average or 
with unsatisfactory results. 

(7) The engine often works un- 
der unfavourable circumstances, 
and its design is usually con- 
trolled by dimensional limitations 
and other considerations. The 
engine is, moreover, subjected to 
severe strains, owing to the fact 
that it forms part of a travelling 
power station. 

(8) A simple form of valve 
gear must be employed, and it 
must be capable of an extensive 
range of adjustment, in all cases 
giving a fairly good steam distri- 
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valve gears can be conveniently 
employed. 



(9) Various refinements of 
design can be employed, such as 
expansion gear, governors, etc. 



(10) The boiler has to provide 
a regular supply of steam with 
little variation ; and once the rate 
of steam generation required to 
supply the engine is settled, it 
works with regular strain and 
under favourable conditions. 



bution, while the engine rarely 
works for long under conditions 
for which the valve gear will 
give a really economical steam 
distribution. 

(9) Simplicity and general 
reliability are far more important 
features than refmements of 
design, and special devices can 
rarely be employed. 

(10) The boiler has to be a 
rapid steam generator, and able 
to supply sufhrient steam to 
meet greatly varying require- 
ments, and sometimes to meet 
special strain. It therefore 
follows that it cannot always 
be operated in an economical 
manner. 



When the above comparisons are carefully considered, it will be 
seen that the operation of steam in the locomotive engine is 
necessarily controlled in so variable a manner, and the conditions of 
work vary so greatly, that it is not surprising that in many cases the 
greater proportion of any gain which should result from compounding 
is neutralised by other considerations, and that at times the non- 
compound engine may be more suitable for the required conditions 
than the compound engine. 

It must, however, be understood that in thus presenting the case 
for the compound locomotive, the writer does not wish to infer that 
compounding is not satisfactory for locomotives, for experience has 
shown that compounding can be and is satisfactory and advantageous, 
but rather to explain why it is that the gain is not so great as 
it should theoretically be, and why the compound locomotive in 
many instances has shown little apparent advantage for very varied 
duty. 

So far, compounding for locomotives has been considered merely 
as a principle, but it is applied in many different ways, and it is 
sometimes employed in such a way that mechanical and other 
advantages are incidentally obtained ; and as a second step in 
argument, the principal reasons for and against compounding for 
locomotives will now be considered. 

Beasons for and against Compounding for Locomotives. — When 
two cylinders only are employed, one high-pressure and the other 
low-pressure, the engine depends for its efficiency as a compound 
principally on its economy, though there are also advantages due to 
the uniformity of pull and thrust transmitted through the piston- 
rods, and in many systems provision is made for working non- 
compound to provide additional power on occasions. The latter 
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considerations are not, however, of very great importance in the 
Ciuio of two-cylinder engines, apart from economy. 

Adaptation of Locomotive Engines for varying ConditionB of 
Work. — For starting, a two-cylinder engine must have means for 
working the low-pressure cylinder with boiler steam, for otherwise, 
should it stop when the high-pressure crank is on a dead centre, or 
the slide valve be closing both steam ports, the engine would be 
unable to start if such means were not provided ; and in many cases 
this provision is utilised to enable the engine to work non-compound 
for some time after starting, or, on other occasions, to overcome 
temporary dithculties. The presence of devices for this purpose- 
starting and intercepting valves constitute the usual arrangementSj 
either automatic or under the driver's control — introduces complica- 
tion and adds to the number of fittings which can get out of order, 
while, if not intelligently controlled by the driver (if under his 
control), the engine may operate unsatisfactorily, and when not 
under his control, the driver may be more or less seriously handicapped 
in operating the engine to suit all sorts of work. In fact, what is 
termed a want of *' elasticity " is one of the principal reasons which 
have caused tiie rejection of two-cylinder compound locomotives in 
many caECS. 

A compound engine with two cylinders only generally requires to 
be kept fairly closely to the work for which it is designed. It may 
be able to exert very great power at times, and in many instances, 
when a long steady pull with a heavy train over several miles of 
rising gradient is necessary, a compound engine can keep a train 
moving, owing to the uniformity of its effort, when a non-compound 
engine would be '* stalled " ; but against this must be set the fact 
that if non -compound working is maintained for long, the steam may 
become choked or be used in a very extravagant manner, so that the 
advantage of compounding at other times is more than counter- 
balanced. 

Furthermore, if a late cut-off is employed for the high-pressure 
cylinder, it is generally necessary to cut off fairly late in the low- 
pressure cylinder also ; and when the engine works for a considerable 
time the division of work between the two cylinders may be very 
unequal, so that the engine works not only uneconomically but 
unsatisfactorily, whereas a non-compound engine may work at its 
best under these conditions as regards power, although it is, of course, 
temporarily extravagant. 

Therefore, if a two-cylinder compound engine for express passenger 
service can be always employed on fast work, or a goods engine 
be. always used with heavy trains for long distances, both work- 
ing over fairly level lines with long hauls, it may be taken as a 
foregone conclusion that it will prove satisfactory and economical as 
compared with a non-compound engine ; but when the duty is varied, 
one trip express, the next with frequent stops ; one day with heavy 
long-distance trains, the next with a light short-distance train ; one 
turn requiring the engine to work over severe gradients, another 
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entailing a long easy journey ; then it is hardly to be wondered at 
that the advantage obtained in some cases is neutralised by weakness 
or extravagance in other cases. For tank engines with frequent stofw 
and short runs, and with very miscellaneous duties, two-cylinder 
compound engines are rarely quite satisfactory, though many of them 
are in existence and do good work. 

In countries where fuel is very expensive, it may be that two- 
cylinder compound engines provide sufficient economy to justify their 
extensive use, but where the advantage in this direction is less, as it 
is in this country, the comparative disadvantages due to causes above 
specified may justify a preference for non-compound engines. 
- Moreover, British non-compound locomotives are well known to be 
economical in coal consumption, so that the com[)ound locomotive 
has less opportunity to show its superiority than in some other 
countries. 

It must also be remembered that where work is greatly varied, the 
personal equation of the driver is a most important factor ; and one 
British locomotive superintendent once stated that he could obtain 
greater economies by selecting his drivers than were claimed for 
compounding, while another engineer, himself the introducer of one 
of the most widely-used systems of two-cylinder compounding, stated 
that a principal reason for his adoption of compounding was the 
endeavour to force the drivers to work their engines economically, 
whereas they often worked somewhat extravagantly when they 
possessed the free hand given by simple working. 

Medmnical Advantages obtaoned by Compounding.— When more 
than two cylinders are employed, compounding introduces other 
possibilities besides that of direct economy, and there is little 
question that it is because of these that compounding is now 
regarded with greater general favour than formerly, though many 
three- and four-cylinder compound locomotives have been in use 
for a number of years. 

In all multi-cylinder compound engines there is a balance of parts, 
the cylinders being similarly arranged on either side of the longi- 
tudinal centre-line, and therefore, no matter how the work is divided 
between high- and low-pressure cylinders, it is distributed nearly 
equally for the longitudinal halves of the engine, whereas a two- 
cylinder engine has two cylinders of different sizes, and the steam 
distribution cannot always be arranged so that the forces upon the 
two cranks are equal, or nearly so. 

It therefore follows that in a three- or four-cylinder engine it is not 
absolutely necessary that the work of the respective cylinders be 
equally divided, though it is advisable that this be so, and under 
average working conditions it is necessary for efficiency. 

With tandem and other two-crank systems the chief advantages 
are the same as those obtained by two-cylinder compounding, together 
with a few other advantages due to the multiplicity of cylinders; 
but with three- and four-crank systems various mechanical and other 
advantages may also be obtained, which advantages are in some cases 
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of greater importance than direct economy of fuel and steam con- 
sumption. 

One of these advantages is that the cranks can be so arranged that 
they follow one another with a more frequent crank sequence than 
is the case with two cranks at right angles, as in two-cylinder or two- 
crank engines, thus dividing the work up more equally, and giving a 
more regular turning-moment, while balancing is assisted. These 
matters are dealt with more fully in the next chapter. 

Another advantage is that the work can be distributed over separate 
axles when three or four cylinders are employed, and parts can be 
made lighter and the strains due to the momentum of moving bodies 
reduced, while the division of work sometimes enables wheel arrange- 
ments to be used which are not possible satisfactorily when all the 
work is transmitted through one axle which is coupled with all other 
driving wheels. 

Direct and Indirect Economy due to Compounding. — But a princi- 
pal advantage attending the use of three or four cylinders consists in 
the fact that while direct economy may be obtained by the compound 
use of steam under favourable circumstances, indirect economy may 
be obtained at other times, owing to the fact that it is possible to 
arrange for greatly augmented power by working non-compound 
temporarily, whereby the engine is enabled to deal with trains which 
would otherwise require an assisting engine, possibly only necessary 
for a small section of a total journey, though such assisting engine 
may, for traffic reasons, have to go the whole or a large portion of a 
trip ; or to do work for which another engine would be severely 
handicapped. The provision of such facilities may also render very 
fast bookings with heavy trains practicable, owing to the fact that 
the engine is able to exert abnormal power at times, as for obtaining 
rapid acceleration, so that temporary extravagant working is really 
synonymous with valuable indirect economy. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that the writer is more in 
favour of compounding with three or four cylinders operating three 
or four cranks than with two-cylinder or two-crank systems, and 
this seems to be borne out by recent practice and the performances 
of recent locomotives in all parts of the world; but it has to be 
acknowledged that, when conditions are favourable, two-cylinder 
compound engines can and do work very satisfactorily, and four- 
cylinder two-crank engines must be ranked between the two-cylinder 
and the four-cylinder four-crank engines for efficiency. 

The advantages thus briefly reviewed are not in all cases obtained 
with every system of the class, as some systems possess features which 
either render them specially satisfactory or militate against their 
success in work ; but, as general statements, the above may be said 
to be fairly accurately descriptive of the main divisions of practice. 

The principal advantages which can or should be obtained by 
compounding may be briefly stated as follows : — 

(1) Two-Cylinder Systems. 

(a) Economy of fuel and steam consumption. 
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(b) Uniformity of pull and thrust 

(c) Temporary augmentation of power by using l>oiler 

steim (generally proportionately reduced in pressure 
for use) after starting, according to many systems. 

(2) Three- or Four-Cylinder, Th^e- or Four-Crank Systems. 

(a), (&), and (c) as above. 

(d) Regular turning-moment due to use of three or four 

cranks. 

(e) Partial balancing. 

(/) Large reserve of power by non-compound working, which 
may be continued for comparatively long periods. 

(g) Division of work over two driving axles (some systoins 
only). 

(3) Four-cylinder Two-crank Systems. 

(a), (&), and (c) as above. 

(d) Incidental advantages due to multiplicity of cylinders. 

Before concluding this chapter, reference must be made to first 
cost and complication, and to the matter of compounding in reference 
to the work of the fireman. 

Additional First Cost and Complication. — At one time very great 
objection was raised to compound locomotives, especially those having 
three or four cylinders, on the score of increased first cost and 
constructional complication ; but it has been shown by practice that 
these matters are by no means so serious as they might appear to be. 

With two cylinders these items are comparatively small, the only 
features whereby such engines are differentiated from non-com- 
pound engines being (1) the use of a small and a large cylinder, 
and (2) the provision of starting and intercepting valves or equivalent 
devices, and mechanism for controlling them (if not automatic), 
complication relating only to such valves and mechanism. 

With four-cylinder two-crank systems there are necessarily 
additional cylinders, pistons, valves, etc., but additional valve gears 
and motion are not required, and the starting arrangements may be 
of a simple character. 

With four-cylinder four-crank engines and with three cylinders, 
each cylinder requires a complete set of motion, though two valve 
gears can be made to control the steam distribution of four cylinders, 
and the additional first cost may be considerable, though starting 
arrangements are usually simple ; but experience has shown that this 
is more than repaid by increased efficiency, and the fact that there 
are additional parts liable to failure and increased complication is 
not so serious as it might appear to be. Indeed, some engineers 
argue that to attempt to economise by using two valve gears only 
or by arranging all cranks on one axle is not the best policy, and 
that the increased complication, if it tends to efficiency, is most 
advantageous in the long-run. 

The fiifluence of Compounding on the Fireman's Work. — In the 
case of a simple engine the blast is usually somewhat violent, and 
waste of fuel sometimes results because incompletely consumed coal 
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is drawn through the boiler tubes and ejected before it has been, 
properly burnt. This occurs particularly when the engine is 
working hard, and just at the time when the strain upon the boiUr 
is most severe, owing to the necessity for a large supply of rapidly 
generated steam ; and at other times the intense blast may tend to 
" drag the fire to pieces,'' as it is termed. 

With a compound engine, however, the blast is usually a soft 
one, owing to the large volume and low pressure of the escaping 
steam, and in some engines there are only two exhausts per revolution 
instead of four as usual. Consequently the fuel is not so often, if 
at all, ejected from the chimney or drawn through the tubes half 
consumed, although no difl&culty should be experienced in main- 
taining steam when the fireman has learnt how to fire under 
these circumstances, and thus economy results quite apart from 
the compound use of steam. 



CHAPTER III. 
A CLASSIFICATION OF COMPOUND SYSTEMS. 

Contents: — Principal Features of Classification— Cylinder Arrangements for (1) 
Two-cylinder Systems ; (2) Three-cvlinder Systems ; (3) Four-evHnder Four- 
crank Systems ; (4) Four-cylinder Two-crank Systems ; (5) Tandem Systems ; 
(6) Articulated Engines —Cylinder Ratios — Receivers and Receiver Caj^acities 
— Arrangement of Cranks, Division of Power, Balancing— Valves, Valve Gears, 
Independent Adjustability of Valve Gears for High- and Low- Pressure 
Cylinders, Character of Steam Distribution — Starting and Intercepting Valves. 

Principal Features of Classification. — The various systems which 
have been, or are now, employed for compound locomotives may be 
classified in several ways, and the following sets forth the principal 
features upon wbicb any classification must be based : — 

(1) The number of cylinders employed. 

(2) The location and character of the cylinders. 

(3) The ratio between high- and low-pressure cylinder volumes. 

(4) The number of axles directly driven from these cylinders. 

(5) The arrangement, or not, of the cylinders, motion, and cranks 
to facilitate balancing. 

(6) The provision, or not, of a receiver, and the ratio of receiver 
to cylinder volume. 

(7) The relative angles at which the cranks are placed (for three- 
or four-cylinder systems only). 

(8) The employment of one slide or equivalent valve to control 
the steam distribution of each cylinder, or of each pair of cylinders, 
one high- and one low-pressure. 

(9) The employment of two, three, or four sets of valve gear for 
two or four, three or four cylinders respectively, and the provision, or 
not, of means whereby the high- and low-pressure valve gears can be 
independently adjusted, or whereby the high-pressure valve gear 
can be adjusted while the low-pressure valve gear maintains a 
constant cut-oflf ratio. 

(10) The nature and design of starting and intercepting valves. 
(a) Automatic, the engine starting with boiler steam (generally 

at a reduced pressure) in the low-pressure cylinder or cylinders, and 
the valve or valves closing automatically as soon as the high-pressure 
exhaust attains sufficient pressure for working in the low-pressure 

15 
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cylinder or cylinders. The change from non-compound to compound 
working usually takes place after three or four strokes only, so that 
engines having valves of this class cannot be worked non-compound 
even temporarily. In fact, the principal reason for fitting starting 
and intercepting valves is to enable the engine to start with the 
low-pressure cylinder (in the case of a two-cylinder engine) when 
the high-pressure crank is on a dead centre. 

(b) Under driver's control, so that the engine can be worked with 
boiler steam in the low-pressure cylinder or cylinders for as long as 
required at starting, or temporarily at other times. 

(c) Combined automatic and under driver's control, automatic 
working resulting immediately after starting, imless the driver has man- 
ipulated a device whereby he can continue non-compound working. 

(d) In several systems no starting valve, and sometimes no inter- 
cepting valve, is fitted, starting being provided for otherwise, or the 
engine being confined to compound working. 

Starting valves and intercepting valves can also be classified, as 
will be seen in subsequent chapters, according to their types — flap, 
piston, double piston, slide or lift valve — and according to whether 
they are separate valves, or whether one valve serves both purposes. 
They can also be classified according to whether the intercepting 
valve is automatic in operation, the starting valve being non- 
automatic, or whether both are automatic or both non-automatic. 

Strictly speaking, the construction, arrangement, and operation of 
the starting and intercepting valves, or other starting devices or 
means for working non-compound, constitute the principal features 
whereby the various systems are differentiated, for other features 
are more or less dependent thereupon. 

In practice, however, it is not convenient to classify the systems 
so elaborately as in the foregoing list of divisions, and therefore a 
simpler classification will be followed in this chapter, as under : — 

(A) The number, location, character, and relative proportions 

of cylinders. 

(B) The use or non-use of a receiver, and the ratio of receiver to 

cylinder capacity. 

(C) Crank angles, number of cranks, division of power over two 

axles, balancing, etc. 

(D) Slide valves, number of sets of valve gear, relative adjusta- 

bility of high- and low-pressure valve gears, character of 
steam distribution, etc. 

(E) Starting and intercepting valves or equivalent devices. 

A. — I. Two-cylinder Systems, — Most of the earlier compound 
locomotives had two cylinders only, a primary object of their de- 
signers being to adapt engines of existing types and designs for 
compounding with as little alteration and as much simplicity as 
possible, while in many instances old engines were adapted as com- 
pounds for experimental purposes. Provision had also to be made 
in some cases for the easy conversion of compound engines to nou- 
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compound engines in the event of their proving unsatisfactory. 
During succeeding years two-cylinder compound locomotives were 
introduced in all parts of the world ; and although three- and four- 
cylinder engines have been built in large numbers for many years, 
it is probable that the two- 
cylinder engines still out- 
number all other compound 
locomotives. 

In all two-cylinder com- 
pound locomotives the high- 
pressure cylinder has a dia- 
meter about equal to that 
of a corresponding non-com- 
pound engine, and the low-pressure cylinder has a considerably 
larger diameter, the proportions being such that the work done in 
each cylinder shall be about equal under average conditions. 

In consequence of their similarity to ordinary engines, two- 
cylinder compound locomotives rarely differ to any appreciable 

extent, except in respect of the 
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Fig. 1. — Arrangement of Inside Cylinders — 
Two-cylinder Systems. 
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Fio. 2. — Arrangement of Oatside Cylinders 
— Two-cylinder Systems. 



starting arrangements and the 
fact that one cylinder is larger 
than the other; and there- 
fore, for present purposes, no 
more need be said than to 
refer to figs. 1 and 2, which re- 
present diagrammatically the 
cylinder arrangement for an 
inside-cylinder and an outside- 
cylinder engine respectively. 
II. Three cylinder Systems — One High-pressitre and Tico Low- 
pressure Cylinders. — Two systems are, or have been, in use, having 
the three cylinders thus distributed, though similar systems have 
been proposed, some of them in the very early days of compounding 
for locomotives. Both of these systems are, or have been, applied 
according to two methods — (1) 
the three cylinders all actuat- (|[J 
ing the same axle (fig. 3), or 
(2) the high-pressure cylinder 
driving one axle and the two 
low-pressure cylinders driving 
another axle (fig. 4). 

The system identified with 
the Swiss Locomotive Works 
of Winterthur has been applied 
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Fig. 3. — Arrangement of Cylinders — Three- 
cylinder Systems (one H.P. and two L.P.). 



somewhat extensively in past years, almost exclusively, however, 
for engines for Swiss railways, but is now largely superseded by 
four-cylinder systems. 

The Smith system, of British origin and use, is, on the other hand, 
essentially a recent one, and it appears probable that its use will be 
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largely extended in the near future. At present, all of these engines 
(with the exception of two) have the three cylinders driving the 
same axle, but the system can be equally well applied so that the 
work is distributed over two axles. The system appears to indicate 
that the compound locomotive may have an important future quite 
irrespective of direct economy, for in actual use its chief advantage 
seems to lie in the fact that it provides for a great and yet variable 




Fio. 4. — Arrangement of Cylinders— Three-cylinder Systems 

(one H.P. and two L.P.). 

reserve of power, which can be drawn upon to surmount gradients 
or to deal with very heavy loads. 

III. Three-cylinder Systems — Two High-pressure and One Low- 
pressure Cylinders. — These systems, two in number, are both of 
British origin, and each of them admits of the driving of one axle 
only, or of two, by the cylinders. 

The Webb system, used so largely on the Ix)ndon and North- 
Western Railway at one time, is now superseded, and the seventeen 
similar engines supplied to France, South America, India, and the 
United States many years ago, were never multiplied ; but this some- 
what paradoxical system constitutes one of the most important links 
in the development of the compound locomotive. 

In the case of the passenger and tank engines (fig. 5), the system 




Fig. 5. — Arrangement of Cylinders — Webb Three-cylinder System. 

was applied so that coupling rods could be dispensed with, the two 
H.P. cylinders driving one pair of wheels and the single L.P. 
cylinder driving another axle ; but in the case of a numerous series 
of eight-coupled mineral engines the three cylinders actuated one axle 
(fig. 6), and the wheels were necessarily coupled. 

The Riekie system, also indicated by ^g. 6, has been experimentally 
fitted to converted engines in India, but has not been applied other- 
wise. It is, however, possible that it will be applied in British 
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practice at an early date. Its principal characteristics are— (1) the 
arrangement of the cranks at angles of 120* apart; (2) the non- 
provision of any special starting means ; and (3) the fact that the 
high-pressure cylinders are designed to operate in exactly the same 
way as the two cylinders of a 



non-compound engine, cutting 
off early in the stroke, the 
function of the low-pressure 
cylinder being to enable fur- 
ther work to be extracted from 
the steam before it is exhausted 
up the chimney. This system 
has been applied with the 
cylinders all driving one axle, 
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Fio. 6. — Arrangement of Cylinders— Three- 
cylinder Systems (two H.P. and one L.P.). 
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Fio. 7. —Arrangement of Cylinders — 
Four-cylinder Balanced Systems. 



but it can be applied with the H.P. cylinders driving one pair of 
coupled wheels, and the L.P. cylinder driving another pair of wheels. 

IV. Four-cylinder Balanced Systems, — Engines having four 
cylinders actuating separate cranks on one axle are generally 
termed "balanced" compound engines, as there is always one 

piston working in exactly oppo- 
I %: B MinmEiqpttM^ site phase to another, so that 

balancing by counterweights on 
the driving wheels is largely 
reduced. Several systems of 
this class are in extensive use. 
As a rule, the high-pressure 
cylinders are placed outside the 
frames (fig. 7), but in some 
cases the low-pressure cylinders 
occupy that position (fig. 8). According to most systems, the pistons 
of adjacent high- and low-pressure cylinders always move oppositely, 
30 that steam can pass directly from one to the other, the cranks of 
the two cylinders on one side of the centre line being arranged 180° 
apart, while the cranks of the other two cylinders are at right angles 
to the first-mentioned cranks, 
but at angles of 180° to each 
other. In fig. 7 the cranks at 
each side are at angles of 90°, 
and in fig. 8 they are arranged 
as mentioned. 

V. Four - cylinder Divvied 
and Balanced Systems, — Sys- 
tems of this class provide for 
two pairs of coupled driving 
wheels, one pair being operated 
by the high pressure cylinders and the other pair by the low- 
pressure cylinders. As the wheels are coupled, these systems pro- 
vide for balancing, but the work is divided over two axles ; hence 
the usual descriptive term "divided and balanced." 
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Fio. 8. — Arrangement of Cylinders— 
Four-cylinder Balanced Systems. 
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In fig. 9 the outside high-pressure cylinders are set back on the 
frames and drive the rear pair of wheels. Occasionally the positions 
of the respective cylinders are reversed. In fig. 10 the four cylinders 
are placed in line, the outside cylinders having long connecting rods. 
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Fig. 9. — Arrangement of Cylinders — Four-cylinder Divided and 

Balanced Systems. 

Fig. 11 corresponds to fig. 10, but low-pressure cylinders are placed 
outside the frame. The arrangement shown by fig. 12 has only 
been used for a few engines, but it is worthy of note. In this case 
the high-pressure cylinders are set back between the frames, and are 




Fig. 10. — Arrangement of Cylinders— Four- cylinder Divided and 

Balanced Systems. 

placed at an angle so that their rods can pass over the front coupled 
axle to drive cranks on the second coupled axle. 

Most of the compound systems which are being applied for recent 
engines on a large scale, such as the de Glehn, von Borries, Gdlsdorf, 
and Vauclain, together with other recent systems, such as the Webb, 




Fig. 11. — Arrangement of Cylinders — Four-cylinder Divided and 

Balanced Systems. 

Cole, Ivatt, etc. systems, belong to one or other of these two four- 
cylinder classes, as will be seen hereafter. 

VI. Four-cylinder Two-crank Tandem Systems. — Experimentally, 
the use of four cylinders arranged tandem fashion dates back right 
to the early days of compounding for locomotives, for it has the 
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advantage that only two sets of motion are employed, and ordinary 
locomotives can be fairly easily adapted by using the original 
cylinders for low-pressure, and fitting smaller high- pressure cylinders 
in front, the pistons of each pair being upon the same rod. About 
1886 and 1887 there were several experiments carried out in Great 
Britain with such engines, and for some dozen years or so they have 
been built occasionally in the United States, a few of the engines 
being recent and notable machines. Their principal employment 




Fig. 12. — Arrangement of Cylinders — Four-cylinder Divided and 

Balanced Systems. 

has been, however, in Hungary and Russia, and in the history of 
French locomotive development they are to be found as far back as 
1882 and as recently as 1905, all of the engines being still in 
service. 

Tandem compound locomotives can be divided into two main 
divisions: (1) where each pair of cylinders (one H.P. and one L.P.) 
are closely connected, one slide valve controlling the steam distribu- 
tion ; and (2) where the cylinders are separated, each having its own 
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Fig. 15.— Arrangement of Tandem Cylinders with three Piston Rods. 

slide valve, though necessarily the two slide valves of each side of 
the engine are fitted on the same valve rod. These features are 
dealt with specifically in Chapter IX. 

In fig. 13 the high-pressure cylinder is placed in front of the 
low-pressure cylinder; in fig. 14 the arrangement is reversed. The 
arrangement shown in fig. 15 has been employed in a few cases, the 
low-pressure piston having two piston rods, which pass one on either 
side of the high-pressure cylinder, so that there are three piston rods 
connected to each crosshead. 
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VII. Four-cylinder Two-crank Systems {other than Tandem). — In 
this division two systems are included, so far as actual practice is 
concerned. 

According to the Vauclain system (used very largely in America), 
there is a high- and a low-pressure cylinder superposed at each side, 
the piston rods of each pair being connected to the same crosshead, 






Fig. 16. — Arrangement of Superposed 
Cylinders — Vauclain System. 



Fig. 17. — ^Arrangement of Superposed 
Cylinders — Vauclain System. 



so that the engine corresponds in other respects to an ordinary two- 
cylinder non-compound engine. The steam distribution of each pair 
of cylinders is controlled by one special piston valve. In fig. 16 
the high-pressure cylinder is uppermost, and in fig. 17 the low- 
pressure cylinder occupies that position. The former arrangement 
is generally employed for passenger engines and the latter for goods 

engines. 

The Johnstone system has 
been employed for about a 
dozen engines in the United 
States. According to it, each 
high-pressure cylinder is sur- 
rounded by an annular low- 
pressure cylinder which has 
two piston rods, the three piston rods being connected to one 
crosshead (fig. 18). 

VIII. Four-cylinder Articulated Systems, — Locomotives compounded 
in this fashion have the coupled wheels arranged in two distinct sets, 
two cylinders driving one set of coupled wheels and two cylinders 
driving the other set of coupled wheels. In most cases the Mallet 
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Fig. 18. — Arrangement of Cylinders — 
Johnstone Annular System. 




Fig. 19. — Arrangement of Wheels and Cylinders— Articulated 

Compound System. 

system is employed, according to which the rear coupled wheels are 

'perated by the high-pressure cylinders and the front coupled wheels 

^ mounted in a pivoted frame and operated by the low-pressure 

nders (fig. 19). The Meyer-Lindner system sometimes includes 

cylinder arrangement, but, as a rule, the cylinders are located 

reen the two sets of coupled wheels, one p«iir driving towards the 

it of the engine and the other pair towards the rear. In some 
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instances both sets of coupled wheels and cylinders are mouuted on 
pivoted bogie trucks. 

It is believed that compounding has also been applied for double 
bogie Fairlie engines, with one high-pressure and one low-pressure 
cylinder operating each set of coupled wheels. 

A few other cylinder arrangements have been proposed, aud in one 
or two instances actually applied, but these can only be referred to 
in subsequent chapters incidentally. 

Cylinder Batios. — Strictly speaking, the relative diameters of the 
high- and low-pressure cylinders should be such that, under average 
conditions, the amount of work done in the respective cylinders is 
approximately equal; otherwise the division of the work will be 
unequal, and injurious strains will be set up. This is particularly 
important in the case of two-cylinder compound locomotives, for if 
the work done in one cylinder exceeds that done in the other cylinder^ 
there will be a tendency to twist the engine laterally. But although 
this equal division of power is very desirable, it cannot be fully 
obtained in practice, for circumstances and requirements vary to so 
great an extent that attention has to be paid to average conditions 
of work, and it is never possible to adapt an engine so that it shall 
be equally satisfactory under all conditions. Thus, if the cylinders 
are suitably proportioned for a 40 per cent, cut-off in the high- 
pressure cylinder and an 80 per cent, cut-off in the low-pressure 
cylinder, the linking up of the H.P. valve to a 30 per cent, cut-off 
will at once throw the L.P. steam distribution out of proportiou. 
Means have been provided in connection with some two-cylinder 
systems whereby the valve gears for the two cylinders can be inde- 
pendently adjusted, and this facility is a common feature of many 
four-cylinder systems now in use, but the provision of such means 
is only a partial solution of the difficulty, and, as a rule, a suitable 
medium is selected to govern design. 

It therefore follows that the cylinders must be proportioned to 
give the most satisfactory all-round results in this respect, and the 
question of cylinder ratios is one to be decided more by experience 
than by calculation. It is therefore not surprising that the practice 
of different engineers presents considerable variation, and it will be 
most satisfactory if the cylinder ratios generally employed are 
specified. 

For two-cylinder compound locomotives the ratio is usually about 
1 : 2 or 1 : 2*25, though it is occasionally 1 : 2'5 or 1 : 2*75, or 
even 1 : 3. 

For three-cylinder compound engines, if only one H.P. cylinder is 
employed, the three cylinders have about the same diameter, or the 
L.P. cylinders are slightly larger, so that the proportion is 1 : 2 or 
1 ; 2*25. For example, the Smith compound engines on the Midland 
Railway have a 19-in. H.P. cylinder and two 21-in. L.P. cylinders. 

For engines such as the Webb three-cylinder locomotives, the 
diameters have been 15 in. or 16 in. and 30 in., giving the ratio of 
1 : 2, or slightly less. 
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In the case of four-cylinder compound locomotives the cylinders 
arc designed, according to various systems, with a wide range of 
ratios, from as low as 1 : 1*7 to as high as 1 : 3. When the low 
ratio is employed there is generally some special reason therefor, 
such as, in the case, for example, of Webb four-cylinder engines, the 
need for having H.P. cylinders sufficiently large for starting a train 
unaided. When three or four cylinders are employed, it is not^ 
however, so important to have the work evenly divided between 
high- and low-pressure cylinders as it is in the case of two-cylinder 
engines. 

In a few cases the H.P. and L.P. cylinders do not have the same 
stroke, but such instances must be regarded rather as curiosities 
than as examples of practice. When this occurs, the ratios have 
to be computed by cylinder-volume instead of by cylinder-diameter. 
B. — Eeceivers and Receiver Capacities. — For practically aU com- 
pound locomotives in which steam cannot pass directly from a H.P. 
to a L.P. cylinder it is necessary to employ a receiver, or an 
equivalent therefor, into which the exhaust steam from a high- 
pressure cylinder passes and remains for a short period until it can 
be admitted to a low-pressure cylinder. The provision of a receiver 
is a necessity for two-cylinder compound engines, but in most three- 
or four-cylinder engines it can be dispensed with, though one is 
employed according to many such systems. 

k In all systems wherein a high- and a low-pressure piston move 
Itogethcr, as in tandem, annular and superposed cylinder arrangements, 
p receiver is not necessary, as steam can pass directly from one 
Jcylinder to the other ; and in other four-cylinder systems it is often 
arranged that corresponding high- and low-pressure pistons shall 
always move oppositely, their cranks being 180' apart. When, how- 
ever, the H.P. and L.P. cranks are 90"* or 135"* or an indefinite angle 
apart, as in Webb three-cylinder and other non-coupled engines, a 
receiver is necessary. 

As a rule, the receiver is constituted by the piping by which a H.P. 
cylinder is connected with its corresponding L.P. cylinder, and the 
requisite volume is obtained by coiling this pipe round the interior 
of the smokcbox. This method also possesses the advantage that 
the steam is slightly reheated before it enters the low-pressure cylinder 
or cylinders. 

The receiver also acts in large measure as a reservoir, whereby any 
inequalities of the pressure of steam entering from the H.P. cylinder 
or cylinders is more or less compensated for in the receiver, which 
acts to some extent as a storage chamber. 

lleceiver capacity is usually estimated in terms of the volume of 
the H.P. cylinder or cylinders, but the practice of various designers 
shows considerable variation. The most usual proportion is three or 
four times the volume of the H.P. cylinder or cylinders, but it is 
sometimes less, especially when more than two cylinders are em- 
ployed, though two and a half times is about the minimum, and 
some engineers recommend a capacity of five or six times. 
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Receiver space is sometimes provided in the castings of the cylinders, 
and in other cases large steam chests for the low-pressure cylinder or 
cylinders and large or extended H.P. exhaust ports serve the same 
purpose. 

The study of the influence of the receiver in compound locomotives 
is, however, a complicated one, and for extended consideration the 
reader must be referred to Professor Wood's book already mentioned. 

In most cases the receiver is fitted with a safety valve, which blows 
off in the event of the steam pressure therein rising unduly. A 
usual lifting pressure for such valves is about 80 lbs. per square inch, 
this being a very common admission pressure for use in the low- 
pressure cylinder or cylinders. 

C. — Arrangement of Cranks, Division of Power, and Balandng. — 
For two-cylinder and two-crank compound engines the cranks are 
always arranged at angles of 90'', this corresponding with ordinary 
non-compound practice ; but when there are more than two cranks, 
various crank dispositions are used. 

The usual arrangement for three-cylinder compound engines is to 
place the two L.P. cranks (for Webb three-cylinder engines it is the 
two H.P. cranks) at right angles, and the other crank bisects the 
obtuse angle between them, being at 135' with respect to each of 
the other cranks. Mr Riekie, in his system, however, advocates the 
arrangement of the three cranks at angles of 120'. 

For four-cylinder four-crank systems the most common arrange- 
ment is to dispose the cylinders in pairs, there being a high- and a 
low-pressure cylinder on either side of the longitudinal centre-line 
of the engine, the cranks of which are 180' apart, so that the re- 
spective pistons are always moving oppositely, while the cranks of 
one pair of cylinders are placed at right angles to those of the other 
pair of cylinders. Consequently there are four cranks, driving at 
angles of 90' around the circle of revolution, or, as it is sometimes 
expressed, " four cranks quartering." 

Occasionally this practice is departed from, such angles as 165' 
being employed between the cranks of each pair of cylinders, so that 
the cranks are unevenly disposed. This is, however, unusual ; and 
where it has been employed, this method has, so far as the writer is 
aware, been discontinued. 

In systems such as the Webb three-cylinder non-coupled and the 
Mallet and Meyer-Lindner articulated systems, according to which 
the high- and low-pressure cylinders drive separate non-connected 
wheels or sets of wheels, the two sections of the engine can operate 
for a few revolutions independently, but it is found that they quickly 
adjust themselves, owing to the excess or shortage of steam from 
the H.P. cylinder or cylinders, and when the engine is well under 
weigh they work practically synchronously. 

With three or four cylinders it becomes possible to divide the 
work over, two separate axles or two sets of coupled axles, and this 
possibility is realised according to several systems, one or two 
cylinders driving one axle and the other cylinder or cylinders 
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actuating the other axle. According to seyeral systems, now dis- 
continued, two pairs of uncoupled driving wheels are driven by 
independent cylinders, H.P. or L.P. as the case may be; but in 
present practice it is universal to couple them, so that the various 
cylinders always operate in fixed relation, and if there is a tendency 
for one pair of wheels to slip, or there is a loss of power for some 
reason, that pair of wheels is assisted or kept in proper relation 
by means of the coupling rods. When there are more coupled 
wheels than the coupled driving wheels, they receive power from 
both II. P. and L.P. cylinders. 

When the power is thus divided between the cylinders, the parts 
can often be made of lighter construction than when all the work is 
transmitted through one axle. 

An important advantage that results from three* or four-crank 
compounding is the fact that balancing is greatly assisted because of 
the multiplicity of cranks distributed fairly equally round the circle 
of revolution, the moving parts of one set of motion being largely 
counterbalanced by the moving parts of another set of motion. 
With three cranks, arranged more or less evenly apart, the turning- 
moment is very regular ; and the same occurs when there are four 
cranks on one axle, or two each on coupled axles, arranged " quarter- 
ing " or nearly so. 

D.— Slide Valves, number of Sets of Valve-Gtear, relative Ad- 
justability of High- and Low-pressure Valve Gears, character of 
Steam-Distribution. — With two cylinders only the question of valve 
gears does not require extended consideration, for, as a rule, the 
gears employed correspond generally to ordinary practice, except 
that they will usually be adjusted to give proportionately corre- 
sponding cut-off ratios in the two cylinders, instead of the same ratio 
in each cylinder. According to a few systems, however, means are 
provided whereby the two valve gears can be adjusted together or 
independently, or the low-pressure valve gear maintains a fixed 
expansion ratio. 

With four cylinders, however, practice may be divided into two 
main classes : — 

(a) Having separate valve gears for every cylinder ; and 

(b) Having two valve gears, each governing the steam distribution 
of two cylinders. 

All three-cylinder compound engines have separate valve gears, 
and, as a rule, they are each complete, though in a few cases — some 
of the Webb three-cylinder compound engines for example — one of 
the valve gears is of a simple type, and is dependent for its operation 
on the working of other valve gears. 

Four-cylinder compound locomotives are about equally divided 
between the two classes. 

When four cranks are employed, as in balanced, divided and 
balanced, and articulated engines, it appears to be preferable to fit 
each cylinder with its complete valve gear, although such practice 
introduces complication and adds to first cost, as by so doing the 
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valve gears oan be independently adjusted, and in the hands of a 
capable driver this facility allows of the steam distribution being 
regulated proportionately iu the high- and low-pressure cylinders, 
according to varying conditions of work and requirements. In 
some instances, however, especially those of recent date, although 
both sets of valve gear can be operated together for reversal, it is 
only the high-pressure gear that can be varied, the low-pressure 
gear providing a fixed expansion ratio. 

When two sets of valve gear only are employed, the cut-off ratios 
are necessarily varied in fixed relation, as two valves, one for a high- 
pressure cylinder and one for a low-pressure cylinder, have to be 
operated from one set of valve motion. Usually, one valve is operated 
directly in the usual way, and the other is operated either directly 
or through a lever of the first order, whereby the valve is moved in 
opposite phase from the first-mentioned valve. In a few instances 
the motion comprises special elements, whereby provision is made for 
adjusting the relative cut-off ratios of the two valves, although the 
movements of both are derived from the same gear. 

In some designs the steam distribution of a high- and a low-pressure 
cylinder is controlled by one valve working over specially arranged 
ports. 

In the case of four-cylinder two-crank compound engines it is 
usually possible to employ one valve for controlling tlie steam dis- 
tribution of a H.P. and a L.P. cylinder, or to arrange two valves on 
one valve spindle. 

Instead of providing independently adjustable valve gears, it has 
been also proposed to provide means whereby the admission steam 
pressure for the low-pressure cylinder can be varied according to 
working requirements by means of an adjustable safety valve fitted 
upon the receiver, or by providing for a supply of boiler steam at 
variable reduced pressure to the receiver for reinforcing the low- 
pressure steam when necessary. 

In most cases the cut-off ratios of high- and low-pressure cylinders 
differ considerably, and as a rule the variations of cut-off permis- 
sible are less than those possible in non-compound locomotives. 

It may be stated as fairly descriptive of general practice that the 
H.P. cut-off can be varied between 25 and 75 per cent, of the 
stroke, while the L.P. cut-off can be varied only between 50 and 90 
per cent, of the stroke. As mentioned, in many systems the L.P. 
cut-off cannot be varied, and in such cases it will usually be fixed 
at about 75 or sometimes 80 per cent, of the stroke. 

E. — Starting and Intercepting Valves. — The last division neces- 
sarily entails detailed technical description, and therefore it will not 
receive consideration in this chapter, as most of the succeeding 
chapters relate to its subject-matter in large measure. Sufficient 
has already been said in the way of classification of starting and 
intercepting arrangements for present purposes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HISTOBY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMPOUND 

LOCOMOTIVE. 

Contents : — The earliest Suggestions — ^The Nicholson-Samuel '^Continuoiis- 
Expansion" System — The Sutcliffe and Salmon Proposals — E. Kemp's 
Tandem Single-acting System — Joy's Four-cylinder Suggestion — Morandi^re's 
suggested Three-cylinder Engine — Weir's Three-cylinder System — FairUe 
Double-bogie Type — Dawes' suggested Four - cylinder Arrangements — 
Hudson's proposed Arrangement — Mallet's first Engines — Andrade's Three- 
cylinder Design — Holt's Designs for Compound Tramway Engines — ^The 
Struwe Three-cylinder Design — Mallet's suggested Schemes — Von Berries' 
first Engines — Worsdell's first Engines — Webb's first Three-cylinder Engines 
— Sandiford's Experiments in India — The Du Bousquet Tandem System in 
France — The Dunbar Tandem System — The Nisbet and Great Western 
Tandem Experiments — Mallet's Articulated System — Brief Review to Date. 

The earliest Suggestions. The Nicholson-Samuel Continuous- 
expansion System. — Strictly speaking, the building in 1877 of 
three two-cylinder compound tank engines according to Monsieur 
Anatole Mallet's designs, for use on the Bayonne and Biarritz Railway, 
a small line in the South of France, marked the commencement of 
the history and development of the compound locomotive, for before 
that date no compound locomotives for railway use had been actually 
tried, though reference is made below to the Nicholson-Samuel 
"continuous-expansion" system of 1850-2, and it is possible that 
two or three compound tramway locomotives antedate the first 
Mallet engines by two or three years (the writer has been unable 
to confirm this) ; but particulars had been published concerning a 
number of schemes for compounding locomotives, and many patents 
granted in connection therewith, for at least twenty-five years 
previously, some of which published schemes and patents require to 
be briefly noticed, partly for completeness and because of their 
interest, but principally in order that development may be correctly 
traced. 

It is sometimes stated that the first suggestion for applying 
compounding to locomotives can be dated as far back as 1834, but 
the writer has been unable to ascertain the correctness or otherwise 
of this. According to a proposal published about 1845, a four- 
cylinder system was proposed having two high-pressure and two 
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low-pressure cylinders, one of each being arranged on either sitle of 
the engine, one cylinder above the other, the connecting rods of 
each pair driving on to the same crank pin. 

In 1850 Mr J. Nicholson, an employee of the Eastern Counties 
(now Great Eastern) Railway, devised a scheme which is closely 
related to compounding, though it is generally described as a *' con- 
tinuous-expansion " system, and two engines were experimentally 
adapted by Mr J. Samuel, the Locomotive Superintendent of that 
railway, in 1852, one engine being a passenger and the other a goods 
engine. This system had for its object to utilise the expansive 
power of steam to an extent that was unknown at the period when 
steam pressures were low and points of cut-off late in the stroke, 
but it can hardly be called a compound system, though closely 
allied thereto. 

According to this system, steam was admitted to one cylinder for 
half the stroke, and communication was then opened between the 
two cylinders so that the steam could expand, not only for the 
remaining half of the stroke in the first cylinder, but also for the 
whole of the stroke in the second cylinder, the piston of which 
would, of course, be just commencing its stroke at the time of 
admission. It therefore followed that for half a stroke one piston 
was subjected to full pressure, and for the remainder of the stroke 
to a diminishing expansion pressure; and in the second cylinder 
steam at correspondingly diminishing pressure would act on the 
piston for half of its stroke, after which the first cylinder would be 
cut-off", and the steam then expanded still further for the remaining 
half of the stroke. The two cylinders, which were of equal size, 
operated alternately as first and second cylinders for the above- 
described cycle of operations. 

To enable the required steam distribution to be obtained, there 
were two slide valves for each cylinder, four in all. 

The general arrangement is shown by fig. 20, reproduced from a 
diagrammatic drawing published by Monsieur Mallet many years 
ago for comparison with his system. As will be seen, steam admission 
has just been cut off in the left-hand cylinder, and communication 
has just opened to allow steam to pass also into the right-hand 
cylinder. 

It was stated at the time that this curious method of working 
proved very satisfactory, but after extended trial the engines were 
converted back to their original condition. It is believed that an 
engine was also adapted according to this system on the then 
London and Brighton Railway. 

The SutdiflFe and Salmon Proposals.— In 1853 a Mr J. Sutcliffe 
patented a curious three-cylinder compound system, according to 
which two outside high-pressure cylinders operated the driving 
axle directly, and a single inside low-pressure cylinder actuated 
an axle which was geared by 2 to 1 gearing with the driving axle. 
The low-pressure cylinder was supplied from both the high-pressure 
cylinders, the low-pressure piston working at double the speed of the 
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high-presBure piston, so &s to use the exhaust steam from both of 
them alten)at«l;. Owing to this peculiarity, the syatem fails to be 
an anticipation of the well-known Webb three-cylinder sjatem, for it 
is really the equivalent of a four-cylinder syst«m, the one low-pressure 
cylinder Ber?ing the purpose of two. 

In 1859 a four-cylinder Byst«m was patented by Mr P. Salmon, of 
Gla^ow, in which the two high-pressure cylinders were arranged at 
the firebox end of the engine and adapted to drive the leading pair 
of wheels, while the two low-pressure oylindera were located at the 
amokebox end and drove the rear pair of driving wheels, bo that the 
respective connecting rode crossed one another, of course in separate 
planes. 

According to a modification, it was proposed that a high- and a 
low-pressure cylinder should be placed one over the other at about 
the centre of the engine, the pistons of the respective cylindersdriving 
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in the one tase to the front of the engine, and in the other case to 
the rear of the engine. 

Other modifications suggest (1) the use of four cylinders placed in 
line, the low-pressure cylinders being between the frames and all 
connecting rods driving on to one axle ; (2) the fitting of the cylinders 
ill pairs outside the frames, the connecting rods at either side driving 
on to the same crank pina ; (3) the use of one high-pressure cylinder 
and two low-pressure cylinders, all acting on the same axle ; and (4) 
what is practically the ordinary two-cylinder system, with inside 
cylinders. 

No details are given aa to special starting arrangements, and it is 
rather curious that the two-cylinder system is placed last, being 
referred to almost as an afterthought, for the inventor evidently 
believed three or four cylinders to be really necessary for compound- 
ing, and this opinion seems to have been held by a number of the 
early inventors who dealt with compounding for locomotives. 
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E. Kemp's Tandem Single-actiiig Sjrstem. — A strange four- 
ojlinder system was proposed somewhere about 1860, and this may 
have been actually tried, though very few particulars are available. 
It represents a suggestion by Mr Ebenezer Kemp, and fig. 21 shows 
the proposed cylinder arrangement. In this case the cylinders 
were to be single-acting, — the steam acting 6rst upon the plunger 
piston to force it in one direction, and then passing to the low- 




Fio. 21. — A Single-actiog Four-cylinder Scheme, suggested about 1860. 

pressure cylinder for acting upon the annular piston therein for the 
return stroke. 

Joy's Four-cylinder Snggestioa — In 1866 provisional protection 
was granted to the late Mr David Joy for a scheme according to 
which the high-pressure cylinders were to actuate a pair of small 
wheels and the low-pressure cylinders to drive a pair of larger wheels, 
the different speeds of the two sets of driving wheels compensating 
for the difference in working pressure of the steam in each case. 

Morandi^re's suggested Three-cylinder Engine. — At the period 
when the design of suitable locomotives for working traffic on the 




Fio. 22. — Three-cylinder System, suggested in 1866 by 
Monsieur Jules Morand^re. 

London Underground railways was attracting considerable attention, 
Monsieur Jules Morandi^re, of the Northern Railway of France, 
proposed a three- cylinder compound design, in which a single high- 
pressure cylinder drove one set of four-coupled wheels and two low- 
pressure cylinders drove another set of four-coupled wheels. The 
general arrangement, as published in Engineering, is shown in fig. 22. 
About 1870 several tandem arrangements were proposed in 
England and in America, but none of them possess sufficient interest 
for detailed reference. 
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Weir's Three^linder System.— In 1871 a Mr J. Weir patented a 
three-cylinder system, comprising the use of one high-pressure and 
two low-pressure cylinders, all, however, operating upon the same 
axle ; but though it is believed that the system has been actually 
employed for stationary engines, there is no record of its use for 
locomotives. 

Fairlie's Double-bogie Type.— In 1872 four patents were granted 
in this country for compound locomotives, but only two of these are 
worthy of notice. In Mr Fairlie's scheme an articulated locomotive 
of the well-known Fairlie double-bogie type is fitted with tandem 
comi)ound single-acting cylinders. 

Dawes' suggested Four-cylinder Arrangements. — The other patent 
mentioned (No. 1857, of 1872, granted to William Dawes) is by far 
the most important of any before the actual commencement of the 
practical era of the compound locomotive, for it discloses the general 
features of most of the four-cylinder compound systems which have 
been since employed, and also includes one or two which have never 
^one beyond the suggestion stage. 




Fig. 23.— Four-cylinder Tandem System, suggested 1872. 

Fig. 23 shows a tandem arrangement with the cylinders inside the 
frames, the low-pressure cylinders being in front, two sets of valve 
gear only being employed to control the steam distribution of the 
four cylinders. A four-cylinder arrangement, wherein the high- pressure 
cylinders are outside the frames and the low-pressure cylinders 
between the frames, is shown in Kg. 24. The four cranks are 90' 
apart, and two sets of valve gear only are provided. This arrange- 
ment is characteristic of a good many of the systems now in use. 

The arrangement shown in fig. 25 is somewhat notable, except 
that the cylinders are of the oscillating type, because it sets forth 
the division of work over two axles which are uncoupled, though this 
feature also occurs in several proposals already referred to. 

The specification does not describe any particular construction of 
starting valve, but it is suggested that live steam can be admitted to 
the low-pressure cylinders for starting or when required by valves 
which can only be operated through the reversing gear when in the 
extreme positions of full-forward or full-backward gear ; this feature is 
comprised in several later systems which have been actually employed. 
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Hr Hudson's prc^KWed Ammgement.— In 1873 Mr Hudson, then 
Chief Engineer of the well-known Bogers Locomotive Works (U.B.A.]^ 
patented a two-cyhndor compound system for American looomotives. 
A simple valve provides for admitting live steam to the low-pressure 
cylinder at starting. This also was never carried into practice, and 
it was many years hefore this firm commenced building two-cylinder 
compound locomotives according to their now well-known system, 
described later. 

A British patent of this year suggests the fitting of a low-pressure 




Flo. 24. — Foui-oylinder FoDr-craak SjBtom, suggested 1872. 



engine upon the tender of a locomotive; and a patent of 1874 
granted to an American engineer ia notable for the fact that, besides 
compounding, it also sets forth the use of superheated steam 

Mallet's first Engrnes.— It was in 1874 that Monsieur Anatole 
Mallet patented his two-cylinder system in France, though it was not 
until 1876 that it was actually realised; and a few notes concerning 
the early work of this gentleman, which entitles him to be described 
as " the father of the compound locomotive," will be in place at this 




w 



Fio. 25. — Fanr-oylinder System with OscilUtiiig Cylindeis, suggested 1872. 



juncture, for the Mallet system is one of the two main systoms from 
which all the two-cylinder systems since introduced may be considered 
to be derived. 

The Mallet system is the original of the now extensive list of 
systems according to which the driver is given complete control over 
the use of boiler steam in the low-pressure oytinder, the Worsdell- 
von Borries system (introduced 1880-1885) being correspondingly the 
origmal of systems by which, after starting, an engine is automatically 
converted to compound working. 

Monsieur Mallet believed that the driver should be able to work 
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non-compound for as long ae he deemed necesaur; at starting, and 
not merely for a few strokes aa in autotnatio syatetnB ; and that, if 
required, the driver should be able to work non-compound at other 
times to overcome temporary difficulties. 

Tlie Bayonne and Biarritz Railway, a short line in the South of 
France, opened in 1877, and depending largely on pleasure traffic for 
its business, was the scene of work of the original Mallet compound 
locomotives. For the opening of this railway three small ais-wheeled 
tank engines were designed by Monsieur Mallet, and built in 1876 by 
Messrs Sciineider ik C'o. of the well-known Creusot Works. In 
designing these euginea provision was made for their easy c 







— One nf the first three Compomid Locomotives — Mallet System. 

y, to non-compound, but their record was so satisfactory 
eed never arose ; and although other engines were added 
ing years, this railway had the distinction of being the 
only line in the world possessing none but compound locomotives, 
which distinction was, it ia believed, retained until the railway lost 
its identity and became merged in one of the large railway aystenia 
of France. 

Fig. 26 illustrates one of the three original engines for this line, 
and fig. 27 ia a cross section thereof. 

In 1878 several sis-coupled engines were added, one of which was 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of that year. 

It may be mentioned that all these engines had very long chimneys, 
owing to the fact that the carriages then in use were largely of the 
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"double-decker" type, and the extended chimney carried the smoke 
and steam sufficiently high to clear the upper storeya to a gr«at extent. 

Ab some recognition of his services to locomotive engiueering. 
Monsieur Mallet was awarded in 1877 the Foumeyron Prize for 
Meohanios by the Institute of France ; and he has also since received 
several other prizes and decorations of coneiderable value and 
importance in the engineering world. 

Andrade's Three-cylinder Seaign.— In 1675 a French patent was 
granted to Monsieur Andrade, with which scheme it is believed that 
Monsieur Mallet had something to do, setting forth the use of three 
oylinders, one high-preasure and 
two low-pressure. 

HoIt'B Designs for Com- 
pound TnunwayEngineB. — Two 
patents were granted in 1S76 
to Mr H. P. Holt, a well-known 
British engineer, concerned large- 
ly with tramway engineering, for 
a twcKiylinder compound system 
intended for tramway locomo- 
tives. It is believed that com- 
poand tramway locomotives were 
aetoally built according to this 




: Stmwe Thre&cylinder 
ItnriCn — In 1879 partioutara 
vcrepublishedof a three-cylinder 
design prepared by Monsieur 
Stniwe, of the Kolomna Engine 
Works (RuBsia). In this arrange- 
meut an open-work piaton-rod 
fnming had to be employed for 
the inside high-pressure cylinder, 
in order to operate past the lead- 
ing coupled axle, the second 
coupled axle being driven by all 
cylinders. 

A curious scheme is covered by a patent of 1881. This suggests 
the use of an injector between the high- and low-pressure cylinders 
for the purpose of relieving the back pressure upon the H.P. piston 
when speuially great power is required. Whether this would prove 
satisfactory in practice is a moot question. 

Mallet's suggested Schemes. — In 1879 Monsieur Mallet published 
particulars of several suggested schemes for compounding locomotives 
with four cylinders arranged in various ways. One of the proposals 
related to a tandem arrangement of cylinders, and this was carried 
into practice in 1891 on the South-Westem Railway of Russia, 
according to the instructions of Monsieur Borodioe, one of the chief 
locomotive officials of the Russian railways, and formed the com- 
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mencement of a long series of tandem oompound locomotiveB 
employed in Russia, Monsieur Mallet being associated with Monsieur 

de Glehn in the design of these engines. 

Monsieur Mallet also proposed a three- cylinder system wherein 
two low-pressure cylinders are superposed at one side of the engine, 
their piston rods being connected to the same crosshead, as shown by 
fig, 28. This Bystem, which had for its object to allow of large low- 
pressure cylinder volume being employed without the cylinder 
projecting unduly fiora the frames, and which is, therefore, strictly 
the equivalent of a two-cylinder system, has never been carried out. 
It was also proposed by Mr Lapage in 1889 in connection with 
another scheme. 

The von Borries first Engines. — The Worsdell-von Borries-Lapage 
system, with its variations according to the individual practices 
of the three engineers whose names are generally placed together 
in referring thereto, is the principal and original of two-cylinder 
automatic systems wherein the stating valve allows of the use of 




Fio. 28. — Ptoposed Three^jylinder or Double Low.preasure System (1878). 



boiler steam in the low-pressure cylinder only until the high-pressure 
exhaust attains sufficient pressure for working in the low-pressure 
cylinder, which occurs usually after three or four strokes. 

The first work was done by Herr von Borries, then in charge of 
the locomotives of the Hanover section of the Prussian State 
Railways, and was originally applied in 1880 to two small tank 
engines. Fig, 29 is a line engraving showing one of these engines. 
After extended trial, the system was applied to several other small 
engines, and in 1882 to two large goods engines; and during 
succeeding years the system was applied to engines, of other 
railways, since which date locomotives compounded according to the 
von Borries system have been applied extensively on the Continent 

WorsdeU'B first Ei^ines.— In 1884^5 Mr T. W. Worsdell applied 
his system, wliich corresponds in main features to that of Herr von 
Borries, to express locomotives of the Great Eastern Railway, of 
which line he was then Locomotive Superintendent. An outline 
engraving of one o( these engines, which had inside cylinders 18 
„^A OR f„ i„ diameter, is shown in fig. 30. In the latter year Mr 
" ■ ' J services to the North-Eastera Railway, on 
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vbiob line these compound looomotiTea were introduced in luge 
numbere, eventuallj to a total of seTeral hundreds of various tjpes — 
single-driTing and four-ooupled express engines, six-coupled goods 
engines, and six-coupled goods tank engines. At a later date the 
Worsdell system waa also applied to locomotJTea of the Belfast 




and Northern Counties Railway of Ireland, and it is cnrioua to 
note that Worsdell compound locomotives on this line are among 
the last to be introduced in Great Britain, some of them within 
the last two or three years. 

After a few years of independent work the two gentlemen named 
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JD Si 
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joined forces, as their individual systems corresponded so closely ; 
and as Mr I^page, a WeBfcminiBter consulting engineer, largely 
concerned with the design of locomotives for Colonial and South 
American railways, was also introducing the Worsdell-von Berries 
system, with modifications of his own, the later arrangements have 
been patented jointly in the three names, and, except for the early 
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work, the system requires to be described as the Worsdell- 
von Borries-Lapage system, iu ^hich form it has been applied to 
many thousands of locomotives in all parts of the world. 

The extremely divergent ways in which the system is estimated is, 
however, a fit subject for a few remarks. 

On the Great Eastern Railway the whole of the compoimd loco- 
motives were converted to non-compound by Mr J. Holden, who suc- 
ceeded Mr Worsdell as Locomotive Superintendent, but not until 
that gentleman had conducted further experiments by adapting a 
goods engine according to the Worsdell system. 

On the North-Eastern Railway, Mr Wilson Worsdell, brother and 
successor to Mr T. W. Worsdell, has converted the majority of the 
compound engines to non-compound. 

In Continental countries, however, the Worsdell- von Borries engines 
are still in use in very large numbers, and there have been only a 
few instances of their conversion ; in this respect Continental practice 
contrasts strikingly with the fate of British engines. For Colonial 
and South American railways the system is represented by many 
hundreds of engines ; and although in many cases compound engines 
are not now built, there are other instances of new engines according 
to this system which have been quite recently supplied, many of 
them designed and built in this country. 

The system has also been applied to many engines for use in India, 
United States, and other countries, quite independently of any of the 
engineers named ; but, as a rule, and in the United States particularly, 
the two-cylinder systems employed of an automatic character are 
really developments or variations of the Worsdell-von Borries-Lapage 
system. 

Webb's First Three-cylinder Engines.— The late Mr F. W. Webb, 
for so many years the well-known Chief Mechanical Engineer of the 
London and North- Western Railway, commenced experimenting in 
connection with the compounding of locomotives in 1878 by con- 
verting an old engine to a two-cylinder compound engine according 
to Monsieur Mallet's system, and in 1881 the first of his own 
three-cylinder compound engines was placed in service. It will 
therefore be seen that to Mr Webb must be credited the honour 
of being one of the pioneers of locomotive compounding. 

In the original engine, appropriately named "Experiment," as well 
as for over a hundred subsequent engines, the peculiar plan was em- 
ployed of using two comparatively small high-pressure cylinders 
driving by cranks at right angles one pair of driving wheels, there 
being a single large low-pressure cylinder actuating another driving 
axle, the two pairs of driving wheels being uncoupled. Moreover, 
Mr Webb did not provide any means for admitting boiler steam to 
the low-pressure cylinder at starting, the small high-pressure cylinders 
being forced to start a train unaided until the low-pressure cylinder 
could receive steam from them. This engine is shown in fig. 31, 
which has been reproduced from Engineering, 

As might be expected, the appearance of the first of these engines 
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not only attracted attention from engineers all over the world, but 
provided material for one of the most heated controversies which 
have ever appeared in the pages of an engineering journal, for letters 
from amateur and practical engineers appeared week after week for 
several months in the pages of Engineering^ the writers endeavouring 
to prove and disprove that Mr Webb was altogether wrong, both as 
regards his system and as regards the design of the engine. It must 
be remembered that in those early days there were very few engineers 
who would admit that locomotive compounding could be satisfactory 
at all, and the opposition to Monsieur Mallet and to Mr Webb was in 
some quarters of an extreme character. 

However, Mr Webb disposed of his opponents, who said in effect 
that ^' he did not know his business," by building more and more of his 
three-cylinder compound engines, and showing their capabilities in 
working the express traffic of the London and Korth- Western 
Railway ; and although the building of these engines has for some 




Fig. 31. —First Webb Three-cylinder Compoond Engine for London and 
North- Western Railway (1881). Reproduced from Engineering. 

years been discontinued in favour of four-cylinder coupled compound 
engines, and Mr Webb's successor, Mr G. Whale, has discontinued 
the building of compound locomotives at all, yet the record of the 
three-cylinder engines is one of which no railway need be ashamed. 
That they might have been improved most engineers will agree, 
especially now that the course of years has produced so many other 
compound^ systems, and it may be admitted that the greatest 
progress has been made with systems differing radically from Mr 
Webb's in nearly all essential particulars ; but the disposition to 
belittle the work of Mr Webb, which has been very apparent in 
engineering journalism since his retirement under circumstances 
which preclude any reply on his part, is both discourteous and 
unfair. Mr Webb died in June 1906. 

Nearly all the Webb three-cylinder compound passenger engines 
have been "scrapped " during 1905-6. 

Sandiford's Eiqperiments in India. — In 1883 Mr C. Sandiford, 
Locomotive Superintendent of the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway 
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of Indi&, experimentally converted two engines, one as a two-cylinder 
compound engine and the other aa a four-cylinder compound engine. 
A simple valve was provided to admit steam to the low-presaure 
cylinder in the case of the two-cylinder engine when the high- 
pressure crank was on a dead centre, but otherwise uo special starting 
device was fitted. In neither case were the engines sufficiently 
satisfactory to warrant an extension of compounding, though they 
did as well as a non-compound engine, and in some cases better. 

The Dunbar Tandem System.— About the same time an engine 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in America was fitted as a 




Fio. 32.— First Design of Mallet Articukted Compound Eo^ne (188G). 

tandem compound engine according to the Dunbar system, but it 
did not prove very satisfactory. It is, however, only fair to note 
that at the time of the trials the inventor was ill, and could not give 
his personal attention. 

The Bousquet Tandem System in France.~In 1882-3 Monsieur 
du Bousquet introduced a class of tandom compound heavy goods 
engines on the Northern Railway of France, which engines have 
always done good work, and are still at work, it is believed, unaltered. 
This system is described in detail in Chapter IX. 

About 1886 or 1887 an engine of the North British Railway was 
converted as a tandem compound engine, with all cylinders between 
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the frames, according to the Nisbet system. The engine selected 
was No. 224, the engine which fell with the Tay Bridge during the 
terrible storm of Christmas Eve, 1879. It was stated that the 
engine did not give results as a compound sufficiently notable to 
warrant extended use of the system, and it was soon after converted 
again as a simple engine. 

At about the same time two engines were experimentally converted 
on the Great Western Railway, one engine having ordinary tandem 
inside cylinders, the high-pressure cylinders being placed in front 
of the low-pressure cylinders, and in the other case the low-pressure 
cylinders were in front, and their pistons had two piston rods which 
worked on either side of the high-pressure cylinders, so that each 
crosshead had three piston rods connected to it, substantially in the 
manner indicated by fig. 15. These experiments again did not 
result in further compound locomotives, and the engines were soon 
afterwards rebuilt as non- compounds. 

Mallet's Articulated System.— The Mallet articulated or double- 
bogie system was introduced first in 1 887, as described in detail in 
Chapter XIII. Fig. 32 is a reproduction of a design prepared by 
Monsieur Mallet in 1885. 

Brief Review to Date. — This period also produced the first de 
Glehn four-cylinder compound engine, the Lands^ " Asynometric " 
system, the Henri four-cylinder system, the Lindner system, the 
Sauvage three-cylinder system, and the Swiss three-cylinder system ; 
and in 1889-1893 most of the American systems were introduced, 
together with various Continental systems, such as the Golsdorf, 
Maffei, and others, most of which are specifically referred to in 
appropriate chapters. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to maintain the subsequent 
chronology of locomotive compounding, and the practical develop- 
ments (other than schemes not actually employed) are considered 
in the following chapters, which relate almost entirely to the modem 
compound locomotive. 



CHAPTER V. 
TWaCTLINDER NON-AVTOMATIG SYSTEMS. 

Contents : — The Mallet System — Worsdell-yon Borries-Lapage Non-aatomatic 
System — Batchellor System — Colvin System — WoradeU-von Bomes-Lapage 
latest System — Landsee Asynometric System — ^Mallet Two-cylinder Tandem 
System — Bnmner System — Starting Arrangements on Eastern Railway of 
France — Rogers Non-automatic System — Two-cylinder Compound Locomo- 
tives (Non-automatic) on the Hungarian State Bailw^— Scnenectady Non- 
automatic System — Yauclain Two-Blinder System — ^The Cooke System— 
Nadal System — The Dultz System — Two-cylinc(er Compound Engines in Italy. 

The systems of this class are the most numerous of those concerned 
with the use of two-cylinders only for compound locomotives^ and 
it is therefore fitting that these should he dealt with first, more 
especially as the earliest compound engines — those designed by 
Monsieur Mallet for the Bayonne and Biarritz Railway in 1876-7 — 
belong to this class. According to all such systems, it is possible 
to continue non-compound working after starting, whereas in auto- 
matic systems, after two or three strokes, the engine commences to 
work compound, quite irrespective of any action on the part of the 
driver. 

The original work of Monsieur Mallet has already been briefly 
reviewed, and the technical details of his work will now be con- 
sidered. 

The Mallet System. — In the first engines a valve of the slide 
valve type was located in a casing arranged outside the upper part 
of the smokebox, and could be operated from the engine cab by the 
driver. This valve covered or uncovered ports which allowed the 
high-pressure exhaust to pass either to the low-pressure cylinder or 
to the chimney. With it was combined an automatic piston valve, 
which, when the slide valve uncovered the port leading to the low- 
pressure cylinder, allowed steam to pass at a reduced pressure to 
that cylinder. 

In engines built immediately afterwards for the Haironville 
system of light railways in France, Monsieur Mallet also provided 
for the independent adjustment of the valve gears of the two 
cylinders, so that the point of cut-ofif in each could be relatively 
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varied to bal&nce or adjust the work beiDg done in each cyhnder 
under varying circuntBtancra 

In applying the system to other engines, which was done to a 
notable extent during the next three or four years on the Northern 
Railway of Spain, in Russia on the South Western Railway, and in 
a few other instances, the starting valves were slightly modified, but 
not to any appreciable extent. In one construction, very similar 
to that described tn other respects, the shde valve was itself 
employed to control the live steam admission to the low pressure 
cylinder, its upper surface controlling an admission port connected 
with a small steam pipe, the required reduction of pressure resulting 
in this case from wiredrawing 

In these later engines the connecting pipe between the high and 
low-pressure cylinders, which constituted the receiver, was lengthened 
by being earned round the emokeboi, so that the steam became 
reheated somewhat before being used in the low pressure cylinder 

In other engines the starting and intercepting valves were 
separated, one valve being placed 
on either side of the smokeboi 

The starting valve compnses 
a small slide valve covenng two 
ports leading to the receiver, and 
on the top of this vahe another 
elide valve is formed controlling 
two ports, one leading to the 
atmosphere and the other to a 
small pipe connected with the 
intercepting valve on the other 
side of the smokebox The 
valve casing is connected with 
the live steam supply to the 
iutercepting valve, for a purpose 

explained in the next paragraph. When the starting valve is moved 
by the driver, a port is uncovered so that boiler steam can pass to 
the receiver, and at the same time other porta are connected so 
that the small pipe mentioned is opened to the atmosphere. 

The intercepting valve (fig. 33) consists of two circular valves and 
a pistoD mounted on one spindle. As shown, the valve is in the 
position for compound working. Steam enters from the starting 
valve by means of the small steam-pipe above mentioned behind the 
piston, and by its pressure cloBea the loft-hand valve, which shuts off 
communication with the chimney and opens the other valve, so that 
steam from the high-pressure exhaust can pass to the receiver, and 
thence to the low-pressure cylinder. When the starting valve is 
operated for non-compound working, the space behind the piston is 
connected with atmosphere as described and the steam supply is cut 
off; at the same time boiler steam has been admitted to the receiver 
hy the starting valve and the right-hand valve therefore closes, the 
left-hand valve simultaneously opening to the chimney. 
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It will thiiB be Been that, whereas in the earlier construction it 
was the intercepting valve that was controlled directi; by the driver, 
in the later ooDStruction the starting valve was so adapted, the 
intercepting valve working automatically. 

In another coostruction a starting cock was employed instead of a 
slide valve. 

In some cases engines fitted with arrangements for non-compound 
working of the kind described were fitted with ordinary pressure- 
reducing valves between the starting valve and the receiver. Also, 
in some instances, the intercepting valve was adapted to be operated 
1^ the driver simultaneously with the starting valve. 

In later years the Mallet types of starting and interceptii^ valves 
have lost their identity iu a large measure ia the newer designs 




introduced by various locomotive engineers and locomotive building 
firms, but they are mostly based on Monsieur Mallet's original 

designs. 

The Worsdell - von Borries - Lapage Non-aatomatic System. — 
After a good many years' employment of compound locomotives 

having automatic starting arrangements, as will be described in 
detail in Chapter Vl., these gentlemen patented in 1892 a con- 
struction of automatic starting valve which allowed of an engine 
being worked non-compound for a longer period than two or three 
strokes ; and this valve, one construction of which is shown in fig. 
34, has been employed for later two-cylindec compound locomotives. 
The vaivs case A is formed with a high-pressure exhaust passage 
BB' adapted to form part of the receiver pipe, and with another 
passage C which forms part of the low-pressure exhaust passage. 
The piston valve D controls the passage E which connects the 
passages B' and C; and the piston valve F, which works in an 
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extension A^ of the valve casing, controls a boiler steam inlet G. 
This inlet may be controlled by a cock or valve operated by hand or 
from the reversing gear, or a special regulator valve may be employed 
for the purpose, as will be described later. The port A**^ connects 
with atmosphere in order to remove resistance to the movement of 
the valve F. The valves D and F are mounted on a rod H having 
two diameters as shown, the part H^ working through a partition A' 
so that live steam cannot flow freely to the low-pressure cylinder 
until the valve D is fully opened^ at which time the smaller part H^ 
of the rod H has passed into the opening in the partition A^. 

When live steam is admitted through G so as to act upon the 
inner end of the valve F, the two valves will be moved automatically 
into a position which causes the valve D to close the passage B B^ 
and open the passage E so that the cylinders can exhaust separately 
to the chimney, and the valve F occupies a position such that the 
rod H has moved sufficiently to open an annular passage through 
the partition A^ around the smaller part H^ of the rod, thus 
allowing boiler steam to pass to the low-pressure cylinder for non- 
compound working. When the supply of steam to the inlet G is cut 
off, the valves D F return automatically to the normal positions 
shown, by reason of the greater pressure on the valve D on the side 
nearest to the receiver passage B^. 

To allow of the inlet G being in constant connection with boiler 
steam the air-hole A^ is dispensed with, and the front end of the ex- 
tension A^ is connected by a pipe G^ with the steam supply controlled 
by a valve I, which can be opened or closed by the driver through 
the lever L, and there is also communication with atmosphere, so 
that by closing the valve I to steam and opening a passage from 
A^ to atmosphere, steam acts on one side only of the valve F, and by 
opening the valve I to steam the equilibrium of pressure on the 
valves D F is destroyed, and the said valves move automatically into 
the compound position. The arrangement illustrated also provides 
for a reduction of the live steam pressure for supply to the low- 
pressure cylinder. 

Generally, when the inlet G is only connected with steam when 
working non-compound^ the ordinary regulator valve is provided with 
a special port, so that when fully opened, as at starting or when 
working hard^ steam passes to G and the engine works non-compound, 
whereas on partially closing the regulator the steam is cut off from 
G and compound working commences. It therefore follows that 
with such an arrangement an engine only works non-compound with 
the steam regulator fully open or nearly so, whereas when the valve 
I is employed non-compound, working results entirely at the will of 
the driver. 

Batchellor System. — This system has been largely employed in 
past years for engines built by the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, 
U.S.A., though, since the amalgamation of this firm into the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, it has only been used, if at all, when 
specially ordered. 
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The iDtercepting taItc (shown id iga. S5 uid 3S) n of the jneton 
type, havJDg three pistons abe niounted on one rod, the moTement 
of which is controlled by a d&shpot d, these Talres operatiiig auto- 
matically accordiog to whether the st&rting valve a, which is oontroUed 
by the driver through an arm / and rod extendiug into the cab^ it 
in posiUon for compound of non-compound working. The jnpe t 




Flo. 35. — General Arrangement — Bhode lalsod (Bfttcbellor) System. 

serves for the main steam supply to the intercepting valve ; the pipe 
k constitutes the receiver ; the port m oonnecta the steam pipe i 
with the interior of the valve ; the port n conneots the interior of 
the viklve with the pipe It wherein the reducing valve is situated ; 
and the port o connects with the low-pressure steam chest. The 




FiQ. 38. — Intercepting Valve— Rhode Island (Batchellor) Syatem. 

starting valve e connects, when open, the receiver pipe k with the 
blast pipe p, and theuee with atmosphere for working non-compound. 

In operation at starting, the valve e being closed and the regulator 
being opened, steam paBsea, in addition to its direct psssage to the 
high-preasure cylinder, along the pipe t and into the intercepting 
valve through the port m, where it acts on the piston b, which is 
slightly larger than a, moving the whole to the right, and opening a 
paaet^e for steam from m through the port n to the reducing valve h, 
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and thence to the low-pressure steam chest, the steam being pro- 
portionally reduced in pressure before use in the low-pressure 
cylinder. As soon, however, as the pressure in the receiver becomes 
sufficient for compound working, the greater pressure on the receiver 
face of the piston e causes the valves to be moved to the positions 
shown, cutting off the live steam supply to the low-pressure cylinder, 
and opening the port o, connecting receiver and low-pressure steam 
chest. 

Thus far it will be seen that the intercepting valve operates auto- 
matically, and were no starting valve employed the system would be 
an automatic one, not allowing of extended non-compound working. 

By opening the starting valve e, which is of the ** hit-and-miss" 
type, the high-pressure exhaust is allowed to pass to the blast pipe, 
and as long as this is permitted, the absence of pressure in the 
receiver causes the intercepting valve to remain in position for non- 
compound working. Consequently, although an engine fitted accord- 
ing to this system always starts non-compound, the driver can also 
continue non-compound working as long as desired. 

The system has been applied without the starting valve, and it 
then belongs to the automatic class, but in most cases the starting 
valve is employed. Engines fitted according to this system (with 
the starting valve) have been used for service on the Brooklyn 
Elevated Railway (New York), than which it would be difficult to 
find a more arduous task, for siich work entails very frequent 
stopping and starting, and rapid accelerative power is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Mellin System. — This system has been principally employed 
for engines built by the Richmond Locomotive Works (U.S.A..), 
another firm now embodied in the American Locomotive Company ; 
but it has also been fitted for some Continental locomotives, and this 
system stands almost alone among American compound systems in 
having been employed for engines outside of America, and not of 
American design and build. 

In general operation the Mellin system is very similar to the 
Batchellpr system already described, though it also corresponds to 
a great extent with some of Monsieur Mallet's valves. A general 
construction as used in America is shown in fig. 37. 

The space/ connects with the high-pressure exhaust and constitutes 
part of the receiver, and its communication with the passage h to the 
low-pressure cylinder is controlled by the main intercepting valve g, 
which valve is automatically closed at starting by boiler steam 
from acting on the small annular area at the right-hand end of 
the piston I mounted as a sleeve upon the valve spindle. Live steam 
at a reduced pressure then passes from o through the annular passage 
opened when the piston I moves to the left with the valve g. As 
soon as the pressure in the receiver becomes sufficient, the valve g 
opens, cutting off the live steam supply from o, and the engine 
works compound. 

Thus far the valve is automatic in its operation, but to allow of 
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compound working being maititained a. spring valve 6 ia fitted, which 
valva may be operated by levers and roda from the cab, or, as shown, 
by steam admitted at d behind the small piston c. When the valve 
's opened tlie H,P. enhaust from / can pass away via a to the 
blast pipe, and as there is then no receiver pressure the valve g 
B closed. For the purpose of ensuring prompt closing of the 




Fig. S7. — Mellin Starting and Intercopting Valve. 

valve g it is provided with a perforated piston u. Communication 
(fith exhaust is allowed through the perforations in m until that 
^alve has moved to the left, when passage around the valve ia also 
permitted. A daahpot cylinder is litted at s. 

The Golvin SyBtem. — This syatem, again, is one introduced and 
employed by an American firm (the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works), 
which is now absorbed in the American Locomotive Company. In 
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this ease (fig. 38) the controlling pistons ah are moved directly 
by the driver through the rod c, there being, however, an automati- 
cally acting live steam admissioa valve d. Boiler steam is admitted 
through the paesage e, controlled by the valve d. The passage / 
communicates with the receiver, g is the passage from the high- 
pressure cylinder, and h the passage for the high-pressure eshaiut 
■iwhen the engine is working non-compound. When the valve is 
piovod to the right, boiler steam enters from e past the valve d. 
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which opens of itself to the receiver, and thence to the low-pressure 
cylinder. At the same time the high-pressure exhaust passes from 
g to h. 

On moving the valves a 6 to the left, so that the parts occupy 
the positions shown, the high-pressure exhaust is diverted to the 
receiver, and thence to the low-pressure cylinder, and the live steam 
supply through d is cut off, that valve being forced on to its seating 
by the valve a. The valve d is of differential construction, so that 
it acts as a reducing valve whereby the boiler steam for use in the 
low-pressure cylinder is appropriately reduced in pressure. 

Ivatt's Staxtiiig and Iiitercepting Valve.— In 1896 Mr H. A. 
Ivatt^ now Locomotive Superintendent of the English Great Northern 
Railway, but then occupying a similar position on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland, experimented with an 
engine having a combined starting and intercepting valve of the 




Fig. 39. — Improved Non-antomatic Starting Valve— "Worsdell- von Borries- 

Lapage System. 

composite piston type, but nothing further was done with this 
system. 

Messrs WorsdeU, von Borries, and Lapage's latest form of 
Starting and Intercepting Valve. — The valve shown in fig. 39 
represents the latest form of starting and intercepting valve intro- 
duced by these gentlemen since 1900. As can be seen, it is very 
similar in general character to many others of the valves which 
have been described, but it is somewhat notable for embodying 
almost the acme of simplicity in connection with such valves, 
especially as it combines the purposes of a starting, intercepting, 
and reducing valve. 

The hollow piston valve 1 works within a casing having ports and 
openings connecting as follows : — 

At 4 with the receiver, and thence with the low-pressure cylinder ; 
at 5 with the blast-pipe or atmosphere ; at 6 with the exhaust port 
of the high-pressure cylinder; and at 10 with the main steam 
supply. The spindle of the valve 1 has an enlarged portion 15, part 
of which constitutes a second valve co-acting with the valve 1. 

4 
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With the ports iu the position shown the high-pressure exhaust 
from 6 is connected with the blast pipe or atmosphere through 7, 
communication with the low-pressure cylinder through 4 being cut 
off, and boiler steam from 10 is allowed to enter through the 
annular passage round the spindle 9, as permitted by the position 
then occupied by the part 15, the arrangement being such that the 
purpose of a reducing valve is served, and passes through the 
openings 11 to the hollow of the valve 1, and thence to the low- 
pressure cylinder. 

When there is no pressure in the receiver the boiler steam 
entering forces the valves to the positions shown if they do not 
already occupy those positions, but as soon as the receiver pressure 
becomes suiiicient they move, if permitted otherwise, to the left, so 
that the high-pressure exhaust is connected with the receiver, and 
the live steam supply cut off owing to the excess of pressure of 
the receiver steam on the end of the spindle 15 ; but this may be 
prevented when a lever, of which the end is shown in section at 
13, is so operated from the engine cab that the spindle 9, 15 is held 
in the position represented, and therefore the engine works non- 
compound until the lever 13 is moved to allow the spindle 9, 15 to 
move to the left so that compound working commences. It will 
therefore be seen that the driver has full control of compound or 
non-compound working, and the change from non-compound to 
compound is assisted when there is a working pressure in the 
receiver. 

This construction of valve has been also applied by Herr von 
Borries for four-cylinder compound locomotives. 

The Lands^e Asjmometric System. — This system is one of the very 
few two-cylinder systems noted here that present features of difference 
other than those due to variations in the construction and arrange- 
ment of starting and intercepting valves, but which otherwise relate 
to systems which belong to one or other of the three main classes, 
which may be described as the Mallet, the Worsdell-von Borries- 
Lapage, and the Lindner systems. The system under notice has for 
object to enable an engine having two cylinders of equal size to be 
worked either as an ordinary simple engine or as a compound engine. 
It was experimentally tried on the Northern Railway of France in 
1885, as applied to a small tank engine, and afterwards to four 
engines belonging to the Dutch State Railways, but the writer has 
no information of further use. 

As the cylinders were of equal diameter, the inventor arranged that 
the reduction of pressure for low-pressure use when working compound 
should be compensated for by so adjusting the valve gears, which 
were independently adjustable, that the steam was cut off early in 
the stroke in the high-pressure cylinder and late in the low-pressure 
cylinder, so that the total work done in each cylinder should be 
approximately equal. In the case of one of the Dutch engines, how- 
ever, though both the cylinders had the same diameter, the low- 
pressure piston had a stroke double that of the high-pressure piston. 
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A IbUlet TwcKiylmder ItDdem System. — Thia system, though 
never earned into pmctice, la a BOmewbat curious project designed 
by Monsieur A Mallet and Herr A Brunner, Chief Engineer of the 
well-known firm of I A Maffei of Uunicb. As will be seen from 




fig. 40, a bigh-preasure and a low-pressure cylinder are arranged 
tandem fashion between the frames, and the two piston rods (which 
are quadrupled outside the cylinders) drive in opposite directions, the 
connecting rods operating backwards on to separate cranked axles, 
the two pairs of driving wheels being coupled by outside rods. For 
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this Bcbame one or other of the T&riDus Btarting valves Already 
described would be employed. 

The Bmnner SyBtem. — This sTstem, though never carried out, waa 
origiiukllj schemed out by Kerr Bmimer about 1889 as the result of 




Fio, 41. — SUrting Mechanism for Branner STsUm. 

esteiiaive experience with other engineers' (notably Monsieur Mallet's) 
systems; and, so far as the writer is aware, it has never hitherto 
been made public, though it poaseases features of interest. 

The two cylinders (fig. 41) are connected by a pipe having two 
valves adapted to be operated together, so that when one is open the 
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other is closed, and vice versd, by means of a rocking lever, which is 
rocked through the levers shown from a rod extending into the cab, 
where it can be operated by the driver; one of these valves (A) 
controls connection from the high-pressure exhaust to the blast pipe, 
and the other (B) controls the connection of the low-pressure cylinder 
with the receiver pipe. Alongside the valve B is a valve C, operated 
simultaneously with the rocking lever, and therefore correspondingly 
with the valves A B, whereby, when B is closed to receiver, boiler 
steam can pass from the pipe D to the low-pressure cylinder. In 
connection with this system it has been recently proposed to adapt 
the valve C so that, under the control of the reversing gear, it will 
act as a variable pressure-reducing valve, whereby the pressure of 
boiler steam supplied to the low-pressure cylinder is so regulated as 
to equalise the work done in the two cylinders according to the cut- 
off ratio employed for the high-pressure valve gear. 

Starting Anrangements employed on the Eastern Bailway of 
France. — About ten years ago several two-cylinder compound loco- 
motives were fitted on the Eastern Bailway of France, with starting 
mechanism which comprised three valves arranged side by side in 
different transverse planes, all three valves being operated by the 
oscillation of a single spindle connected by levers with an operating 
handle in the driver's cab. One of these valves was a spring valve 
for allowing boiler steam to pass from the high-pressure steam chest 
to the low-pressure cylinder. The second valve, of the flap type, was 
operated through a slotted curved link, which permitted it to open 
irrespectively of the operating mechanism if the high-pressure 
exhaust pressure exceeded that in the receiver, and its purpose was 
to separate the high-pressure exhaust from the receiver when work- 
ing non-compound. The third valve controlled the passage of the 
high-pressure exhaust steam to the blast pipe or to the low-pressure 
cylinder. 

The Bogers Non-automatic Starting Mechanism. — This mechan- 
ism has been applied to a large number of locomotives built by the 
Rogers Locomotive Works for various American railways. The 
general arrangement is shown by fig. 42, the parts being shown in 
position for non-compound working as at starting. 

The starting valve casing contains a small slide valve a adapted 
for operation by means of levers extending into the driver's cab, and 
when in the position shown, live steam can pass from the pipe b 
through Cf and then by the small pipe d to the intercepting valve 
casing e, where it forces the piston/ to the right so that the port g is 
uncovered and steam can pass from b into the interior of the piston 
/, and thence, as shown, to the receiver, for use in the low-pressure 
cylinder. At the same time the piston h is moved on to its seating 
i, to close communication between the exhaust of the high-pressure 
cylinder and the receiver ; and the exhaust pressure causes the valve 
k to move to the right, to open communication with the blast pipe or 
atmosphere. 

To change to compound working, the valve a is moved so that 
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steam can pass from c. round the outside of the valve to the pipe m 
leading to the further side of the valve k. At the same time the 
space e is placed in communication with atmosphere through, the 
interior of the valve a and the pipe n, and as the pressure upon the 
valve / is removed, the intercepting valve ft moves to the left, and 
with it the valve/, closing the port g and opening communication 
between the exhaust of the high-pressure cylinder and atmosphere, 
while the pressure of the steam through m moves the valve k to close 
the passage to the blast pipe or atmosphere. 

The valve/ acts as a reducing valve, whereby the pressure of steam 




Fio. 42. — Rogers Non-ftutomatic Starting Mechanism. 



entering through the port g when working non-compound is reduced 
in pressure before it passes to the receiver as above described. 

Two-cylinder Compound LocomotiTeB (Non-automatic) on the 
Hungarian State Bailways. — On the Hungarian State Railways 
compound locomotives are fairly numerous both with two cylinders 
and with four cylinders arranged tandem (see Chapter IX.), but 
comparatively little is known generally concerning the systems 
employed, and therefore particular interest attaches to this section 
of our subject, more especially as many of the two-cylinder engines 
concerned are among the latest built of this character, and are, 
moreover, notable machines from the point of view of dimensions, 
power, and general design. 

The starting valves employed for some of these engines are of the 
non-automatic type, thus following the practice initiated by Monsieur 
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Mallet, but in other caees they are of the automatic type, wherein 
uoD-compouiid working results onlj at the moment of starting. The 
automatic valves are considered iu Chapter VI. 

According to the arraogemeut shown in fig. 43, the parts being 
represented in the positions they occupy during compound working, 
and the non-compound positions being indicated by dot-and-dash 
lines, at starting or at times when great power is required the 
driver moves the lever a so that the piston valve li uncovers a port 
whereby boiler steam passes from the pipe c to the pipe d leading to 




the receiver, and thence to the low-pressure cylinder, and at the 
same time the double (and consequently balanced) pistons ee^ are 
moved so that ateam is prevented from passing from the high- 
pressure cylinder through the pipe /, and is directed to the pipe g 
leading to the blast pipe. For the purpose of returning the parts to 
the compound positions, live steam can be admitted at /t bj a small 
cock so as to act on the piston e^ and force it and the piston e to the left. 
The New Schenectady Non-antonmtic System. — This system 
is now the standard for locomotives built by the American Loco- 
motive Company, and has largely superseded the various systems 
already dealt with, which were associated with particular firms now 
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incorporated in this company. As will be seen, it corresponds m 
many respects with the original Schenectady (Pitkin) automatic 
system referred to in the next chapter. Fig. 44 shows the con- 
struction of starting and intercepting valve now employed, and fig. 45 
shows the location of that valve and the smokebox arrangement. 

For starting non-compound, as shown in fig. 44, the handle of the 
three-way cock in the cab is moved by the driver so as to admit 
pressure through the pipe D against the piston A, forcing it and the 
valves B and C to the position shown. As the regulator is opened, 
steam is admitted directly from the boiler 4nto the passage £, forcing 
the intercepting valve into the position shown; thence the steam 
passes through the intercepting valve, by the ports K and the 
passage G, through the reducing valve to the low-pressure steam 
chest ; at the same time steam from the boiler is admitted directly 
by means of the steam pipe to the high-pressure steam chest. The 
exhaust from the high -pressure cylinder passes to the atmosphere by 
means of the receiver passage H and the separate exhaust valve B. 
Steam from the low-pressure cylinder is exhausted directly to the 
atmosphere. 

Having started simple, to change to compound the handle of the 
three-way cock in cab is turned so that pressure is released from the 
piston A. The separate exhaust valve will then be closed by the 
spring I. The pressure in the receiver, due to the exhaust from the 
high-pressure cylinder, will rise and force the intercepting valve to 
the left, thereby opening the passage for the exhaust steam from 
the high-pressure cylinder, through the receiver, to low-pressure 
steam chest. The movement of the intercepting valve to the left 
also closes the passage G, thereby shutting off the admission of 
steam directly from the boiler to the low-pressure steam chest. 

When starting compound the separate exhaust valve is left closed, 
and as the regulator is opened, the steam pressure in the passage E 
will force the intercepting valve to the right or to the closed position ; 
at the same time steam directly from the boiler will be admitted 
to low-pressure steam chest through ports K and passage G. The 
high-pressure cylinder will exhaust into the receiver until the 
pressure is sufficient to force the intercepting valve to the left, when 
the engine will work compound. The change to compound working 
takes place at from one-half to three-quarters of a revolution of the 
driving wheels. 

With the engine working compound, if the engineer wishes to run 
the engine simple to prevent stalling on a heavy grade, the handle 
of the three-way cock should be placed in same position as for 
starting simple. This opens first the small valve C, and then the 
separate exhaust valve. The valve C relieves the pressure, and thus 
permits the main valve B to be operated more easily. As soon as 
the separate exhaust valve is open, the pressure in the receiver drops 
and the intercepting valve is forced against the seat to the right by 
means of the pressure in chamber E, and the engine works simple as 
before. 
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Some recently built compound IncomotiveB are equipped with 
bj-paaa vaWea connecting the ends of the cylinders to allow free 
air passage wheu running with steam oif. 

Tne Vauclain Two-cylinder System. — The Byatem under notice 
is a development of the earlier Vauclain two-cylinder system con- 
sidered in Chapter VI. Figs. 46 and 47 indicate the principal 
features of the starting arrangemeiita employed, the figures showing 




— General Arrangement — New Sclieiieotady Non- 



System. 



respectively the non-compound and the compound poaitio 
ports. Fig. 48 shows the cylinder and smotebox arrange 

A is a double-piston intercepting valve, located in the cylinder 
casting of the high-pressure cylinder, the movement iu one directioo 
being controlled by a spring, and in the other direction by the 
steam pressure ; C is a reducing valve, similarly operated by a spring 
and by the steam pressure. This valve serves to admit live steam 
to the receiver at a reduced pressure when the engine is workiiig 
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uoD-oompouDd. When working compound this T&lve automatioallf 
oloses. The steam for ooutrolling both these valves is supplied 
through the pipe D from an operating valve in the engine cab. 

WhoD not permanently closed b; pressure in the pipes D, the 
reducing valve G is operated automaticallj by the pressure in the 
receiver. To this end the port E is provided, communicating with 
the receiver and the space in front of the reducing valve; as the 




pressure rises, the steam acts on the large end of the reducing valve, 
oausiug it to move backward and close the passage H, througli 
which steam enters the receiver, and thus prevent an excess pressuri 
of steam in the low-pressure cylinder. Poppet valves F and Q art 
placed in connection with the port £, one to prevent the escape ol 
steam from the receiver to the pipe D when the locomotive it 
working single expansion, and the other to close the passage frocc 
pipe D to the receiver when working compound. 

formally the lever of the operating valve in the cab is in tlu 
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position marked '' simple." In this position no steam is allowed to 
enter the pipes D, and no pressure will be exerted on the intercepting 
ftod reducing valves in opposition to the springs, and they will 
assume the positions shown in fig. 46. The ports of the intercepting 
i^ye A stand open to receive the exhaust steam from the H.P. 
cylinder and deliver it through the passage B to atmosphere. The 
reducing valve C is open, admitting live steam through passage H 
to the receiver, and thence to the L.P. cylinder. 

For working compound, steam is admitted by operating the driver's 
valve to the pipes D to the valve chambers W and C, changing 
the valves A and C to the positions shown in fig. 47. The H.P. 
exhaust is then diverted to the receiver, and the admission of live 
steam to the receiver is stopped. 

This system has been employed for a large number of locomotives 
built at the world-famed Baldwin Works, Philadelphia, though it 




Fig. 49. — Cooke Starting and Intercepting Valve (Compound Position). 

has now been largely superseded by four-cylinder systems introduced 
by the same firm. 

The Gooke System. — This system has been associated with the 
Cooke Locomotive Works, but has been discontinued, unless specially 
ordered, since the amalgamation of this firm in the American 
liocomotive Company. However, as a good many quite modern 
engines have been equipped with the Cooke starting mechanism, 
brief reference is necessary. 

Figs. 49 and 50 are diagrammatic views showing the main features 
of the Cooke intercepting valve, one figure representing the position 
when the engine is working compound, and the other figure showing 
the non-compoimd positions. 

The two piston valves shown are adapted to be closed together, 
as shown in fig. 50, for starting, by the admission of boiler steam 
through a reducing valve controlled by the driver to the spaces 
(small cylinders) on their outer sides through the pipes shown. 
This movement brings the ports in the pistons in communication 
with the main pipe leading to the receiver, so that the reduced 
pressure steam is enabled to pass into the receiver for working in 
the low-pressure cylinder. Usually the driver's valve is connected 
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with the reTereiDg gear, so that it is only when fall forward or 
backward gear is being employed that steam can pass to operate 
the intercepting valyes, and consequently, as soon as the engine is 
under weigh and the reversing gear is "linked up," the intercepting 
Talre is mored to the compound position (fig. 50). In other cases 
the auxiliary steam valve is controlled by the driver independently 
of the reversing mechanism. 

For engines equipped according to this system a cut-off lever is 
usually fitted in the driver's cab^ whereby the travel of the low- 
pressure slide valve can be varied independently of the high-pressure 
slide valve travel to equalise the work on the two sides of the engine. 

The Nadal Syston on the State Baflways of France.— 
Although France is essentially a country of four-cylinder compound 
locomotives, there are a few two-cylinder engines on several railways, 
notably the Eastern and Southern (Midi) lines ; but the only very 
recent development of this method of compounding is found iu the 
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Fio. 60.— Cooke Starting and Intercepting Valve (Non-compound Position). 

conversion of some engines of the State Railways into two-cylinder 
compound engines, according to designs prepared by Monsieur 
Nadal. 

These engines are fitted with double piston valves to each cylinder, 
one for controlling admission and the other for controlling exhaust, 
the two piston valves being located side by side above each cylinder, 
and operated by the same valve motion. 

Figs. 51 and 52 show respectively the arrangement of valves and 
steam connections on the two sides of the engine. 

To enable the engine to be operated with boiler steam in the low- 
pressure cylinder, a slide valve working in a casing a, fixed upon the 
side of the smokebox (fig. 53), is adapted to be operated by the 
driver so as to admit steam to one end or the other of a small 
cylinder 6, the piston of which operates by its movement a valve 
r, which diverts the high-pressure exhaust steam to the blast pipe 
instead of to the receiver pipe when working non-compound. At 
the same time boiler steam is admitted through a reducing valve to 
the receiver on the low-pressure side of the engine, so that the 
reduced pressure steam can work in the low-pressure cylinder. 
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It is Btoted that this aTttem has proved very Batisfactory in 
pmotice, and a number of eiiginea are now in use aooording 
thereto. One of these engines was exhibited at the Lidge Exhibi- 
tion of 1906. 

The Sultz System. — ^This systeni is a development of the earlier 
Tork of Monsieur Mallet in connection with Russian locomotiyes ; 
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it is employed somewhat extensively in Eussia, and to a limited 
extent in Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 

fig. 54 illustrates the starting and intercepting arrangements 
employed for such engines. 

The iatercepting v3ve consists of three pistons governing the 
passage of the high-pressure exhaust steam to the receiver, or to 
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the blut pipe, for compound or non-compoimd working as the cue 
maf be. As shown, the H.P. exhaust can pass from a to tbe 
pipe b leading to the blast pipe, while boiler steam, admitted b; 
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the valve c under the driver's control, enters at d and paeses bj 
the passage e to the receiver, and thence to the low-pressure cylinder. 
For working compound the piston valves are moved (by the pressure 
of tbe H.P. exhaust upon the slightly larger area upon one side ol 
middle pistou) as soon as boiler steam is shut ofi at e and the 
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aage b oloeed, and a paaat^^ opened from a to a bo that the 
'. exhaust can pass to the receiver. It will be seen that the 
iroeptiug valve ig automatic in action, the piitona occupying 
position or the other according to whether steam is admitted 
ough the valve e or not. 

^7(M3ylmd6^ Gompotmd Enginag In Italy. — In Italy there is a 
aiderable number of two-cylinder compound cn^nes of various 
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es, some of them being notable engines both as regards express 
aenger and heavy mountain service. 

lie starting mechanism usually employed comprises a long 
itory, cylindrical, hollow valve, mounted in a casing above the 
h-pressure cylinder, this valve having porta whereby the high- 
isure exhaust is diverted to the blast pipe for starting, and boiler 
im is supplied to the pipe connecting the two cylinders, which 
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ftlgo ooDBtitutea the receiyer for working in the low-pressure cjlinde) 
The ftrrftogemeol is somewhat eumilar to that employed by Moo«eu 




de Glehn, aa described in Chapter XII. in reference to four-cylioi^' 
engines. 



CHAPTER VI. 
TWO-GYLINDEB AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS. 

Contents : — The Woredell-von Borries-Lapage Systems — Mr Worsdell's Practice 
— Herr von Borries' Practice — Joint Practice — Automatic Starting and 
Reducing Valves for Hungarian State Railway Systems — The Schenectady 
(Pitkin) System— The Vauclain Automatic System— The Dean System — The 
Player System — The Rogers Automatic System. 

As already explained, most of the systems of this class are related 
to or constitute developments of the original designs of starting 
mechanism first introduced by Herr von Borries in Germany in 1880, 
by Mr T. W. Worsdell in England in 1884-5, and by these gentlemen 
in conjunction with Mr Lapage in later years. It will therefore be 
in order that the arrangements associated with their work shall first 
receive consideration. 

The Worsdell -von Borries-Lapage System. — The early work of 
each of these engineers possesses a strong family likeness, and as 
they have been associated to a great extent in their later designs, it 
will be convenient to consider the various types of starting mechanism 
introduced by them, either in conjunction or individually, at the same 
time. 

Mr Worsdell* 8 Practice, — Fig. 55 is a cross section through the 
smokebox of an early Worsdell engine, and fig. 56 shows the arrange- 
ment and construction of starting mechanism, a is the steam pipe 
leading to the H.P. steam chest ; b the pipe leading from the H.P. 
exhaust to the L.P. steam chest, which constitutes the receiver and 
is carried round the smokebox to provide the required receiver 
capacity and for slight reheating of the steam ; c is the blast pipe ; 
d an intercepting valve casing interposed in the length of the receiver 
pipe ; e the starting valve ; and / the boiler steam supply pipe for 
the starting valve. 

The starting valve/ comprises a small spring-loaded piston, which 
can be moved off its seating by the rod g, which extends into the 
driver's cab so that the driver can operate it to open or close a port 
which leads to the pipe h connecting with the intercepting valve 
chamber d. 

The intercepting valve is a flap valve mounted on a spindle, which 
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Fio. 66. — Qeneral Arrangement fint employed — Worsdell SyBtem. 



Fio. B8,— Starting and Intercepting Vftlves — Worsdell System (early Form). 
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extends outside the amokebox, where it is fitted with au arm i 
engaging in the slotted end A of a rod connected to the small piston I. 
The arrangement is such that when the driver opens the starting 
Talve, steam at boiler pressure acts upon the small piston I and moves 
it, thereby lifting the intercepting valve and closing the passage 
between the H.P, and L.P. cylinders. At the same time, by the 
uncovering of the small port before mentioned, steam is admitted to 
the pipe k and thence to the pipep below the intercepting valve, thus 
allowing boiler ateam to pass to the low-pressure cylinder. After 
two or three exhausts from the H.P. cylinder the pressure in the 
receiver becomes sufficient to open the intercepting valve ; con- 
sequently the small piston / is moved to cut off the live steam to the . 
L.P. cylinder, and the engine works compound thereafter. It 
therefore follows that, with this arrangement, although the driver 
can operate the starting valve at any time, its operation is of very 




short duration, and non-comptound working can only result when the 
pressure in the receiver is leea than that resulting from the use of 
boiler steam (at a reduced pressure owing to wiredrawing) in the low- 
pressure cylinder, 

Herr von Burries' Praetice. — Fig. 57 shows a contemporary style 
of starting and intercepting valves introduced by Herr von Borries ; 
the strong family likeness between the two valves will be apparent 
on inspection. The valve A, placed in the passage between the 
receiver pipe and the low-presBure cylinder, is closed before starting 
by means of a rod extending to the driver's cab, thus closing com- 
munication between tbe two cylinders. At the same time the 
valve has moved from off its seating, so that boiler steam entering 
at B from a email pipe connected thereat passes through the annular 
space formed by the reduced portion of the valve spindle, and can 
pass to the low-pressure cylinder. As soon, however, as the pressure 
in the receiver due to a few exhausts from the H.P. cylinder rises 
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sufficiently, the valve A opeoB ftutomaticall; againat the pressure of 
steam behiDd it, aud as, at the same time, the valve C closes on to 
its seating, the engine is forced to work compound. 

In many of the vod Borries arrangeraeats the intercepting valve 
is of the disc tjpe. 

Fig, 58 shows a further fwm of von Borries valve as employed 
in the earlier years, but which has also been used more recently. 
In this case boiler steam is supplied by the pipe a to the chamber b, 
from which it passes by means of a passage (not shown) into the 
annular space formed by the reduced portion of the valve spindle e. 
When the intercepting valve d is oloaed the small ports ee are un- 
covered so that the steam can pass to the low-pressure cylinder, but 
as soon as the valve d opens automatically in the manner already 
described the ports e e are closed and the engine works compound. 
The auxiliary piston / works in a cylinder g, to which live steam is 




—Early Form of Starting sod luterceptiDg Valv* — Von Borriea System. 

id, and operates to ensure that the valve d is either fully open 
r fuDy closed. When the valve d is closed steam acts on one side 
of the piston /so that it tends to press the valve against its seating, 
but when the valve d is opened the piston moves past the steam 
admission pipe so that the pressure comes upon its other face. 

A further construction of the von Borries valve is shown in fig. 59. 
A small piston / is fitted which works in a cylinder g, and the top 
side of the piston is connected by the small passage shown with the 
receiver space ; a live steam pipe h leads to a small cylinder i, wherein 
the end of the valve spindle k forms a piston, llie object of this 
arrangement is to ensure the starting of the engine when the high- 
pressure crank is on a dead centre. The live steam then lifts the 
intercepting valve d, and as the spindle k rises high enough to 
uncover the small passages II steam can pass to the low-pressure 
cylinder. When the receiver pressure becomes sufficient the valve 
d tends to open, aud this is assisted by die pressure of receiver steam 
on the piston/, which has a greater area than the end of the valve 
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Bpiadle A;, irhich is Bubjeoted to boiler Bteam pressure, so th&t th« 
Opening of the valve d is ensured. 




n Borriea-Lapage Syetem. 

Joint Practiee. — A form of valve which is illuBtrative of Woradell- 
voD Borriea-Lap^e's recent practice is repreBented in fig. 60, this 
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design being employed for engion sapplied for service in tbe 
Argentine Republic in 1869. 

The two small plungere aa conatitute together the stutiug 
vftWe. Boiler steam pasBca by the pipe b to the passives tc, 
where it acts upon the ends of the plungers a a to cause th« 
intercepting valve d to close gainst ita seating. At the same tjme 




the ports e e are uncovered by the plungers a a so that boiler steam 
can pass into the pipe connecting with the low-pressure cylinder, but 
as soon as the receiver pressure becomes sufficient the Talve d is 
moved back and the ports ee are closed so that the engine works 
compound. 

It will be noticed that in the various constructions of starting 
valves described in the foregoing paragraphs two classes are included, 
for the valves in some cases require to bo operated originally by the 
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driver, though compound working results automatically after a few 
strokes, while in other cases the Y&lves work wholly automaticallj. 

The admisEioQ ot steam to the auxiliary passages, by the pres- 
sure of which the intercepting valve is closed and boiler steam 
allowed to pass to the low-pressure cylinder, is effected by means 




H=*^ 



of an auxiliary steam passive opened when the ordinary regulator 
is opened. 

Owing to the larger diameter of the low-pressure cylinder, it is 
advisable, in supplying boiler steam thereto for starting, to reduce 
its pressure somewhat ; with the arrangements above described it is 
found that in passing through the small passages it becomes wire- 
drawn sufBciently to obtain this result. 

Automatic Startdng and Beducing Valves for Locomotives of 
tbe Htuigariiui State Bailway. — As already mentioned, two-cylinder 
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compound eugines are furlj numerouB on the HuDgariaa 8Cat« 
Kailwaya, and we now desoribe the various types of automttic 




Fio. S3.— Int«Tceptiiift V«1tb — Hnngariui Stat« R»Uw«ya. 

Btartiii)^ valves eoiployed for these engines, the nOD-automatic valves 
having been dealt with in Chaptor V. 

FigH. 61 and 62 indicate the general an-angement of the starting 
apparatus emploj'ed for engines of one class, and figs. 63 and 64 
show the two component parte thereof on a larger scale. 




Fig. 64. —Starting Vulve— Hungarian State IWlways. 



At starting, the driver moves the lever a (fig, 64) through a long 
rod extending into the cab so that it occupies the position ahowu 
in dot-and-daah lines. This movement causes the two valves icW 
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move so that, in the one case, the valve b opens communication 
between the live steam supply and the starting apparatus shown in 
fig. 63, where it acts on the piston / and forces it to the position 
shown in full lines. As a result, the large piston <j mounted on the 
same spindle is moved so that it closes the port h leading to the 
receiver, and thence to the low-pressure cylinder. As soon, however, 
as steam arrives through i from the high-pressure cylinder the 
piston g is forced to the left, thus opening communication from 
the H.P. to the L.P. cylinder. 

In the other case, the valve c at starting opens communication 
between a live steam supply pipe j connected with the steam dome 
through small openings in the valve c, and thence through the small 
port k to the receiver through m, the steam being reduced in pressure 
by wiredrawing. 

This apparatus is only intended to be operated for about half a 
revolution of the wheels, but as the valves b c have to be closed by 
the driver, the admission of boiler steam to the receiver through m 
can take place for a somewhat longer time, though it is not usually 
desirable to allow this to continue for more than a few strokes. 
The starting apparatus just described is also employed for tandem 
compound engines (see Chapter IX.). 

Figs. 65, 66, 67, and 68 represent the construction of starting 
apparatus employed for other two-cylinder engines. 

The valve a is operated by the driver through a rod extending 
along the boiler and having a crank connected to the valve rod, and 
this valve allows boiler steam to pass to the combined intercepting 
and reducing valve b. The live steam thus admitted enters below 
the valve b, which is of the disc type and lifts it so that it closes 
communication between the two cylinders, and the boiler steam, 
reduced in pressure, passes to the receiver. As soon, however, as 
there is exhaust pressure from the H.P. cylinder, the valve b is forced 
down and the engine works compound. The driver closes the valve 
a soon after starting. 

The arrangement shown in fig. 68 is employed when there are 
two low-pressure cylinders, as in 'articulated' Mallet engines (see 
Chapter Xni.). 

The Schenectady (Pitkin) System. — This system is one of the 
principal of the American automatic systems, and has been applied 
to many engines built by the well-known Schenectady Locomotive 
Works, though it is now largely superseded by a new Schenectady 
system which is not automatic, the latter system being now the 
standard for engines built by the American Locomotive Company, 
unless one of the other automatic or non-automatic systems con- 
nected with the various works of this important amalgamation firm 
are specially ordered. We are concerned, however, with the older 
automatic system, the more recent non-automatic system being 
described in Chapter V. In fig. 69 the valve is shown in the non- 
compound starting position. 

As shown, the piston valves ab close the passages cd &o that 
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communication is oloeed between the receiyer and the low-pressure 
cjlinder, though a small passage e penaite boiler steam to pass 
through a port formed in the piston a to the low-pressure steam 
chest. The small port / is connected past a reducing valye with 




— Starting Mechanism — Hungarian State Railways, 

a live steam supply, whereby stoam enters the space g, and thence 
passes through the passage e as already mentioned. 

At the right-hand end of the piston b the receiver pressure is able 
to press upon the piston so that as soon as there is pressure in the 
receiver from the high- pressure eihaust the valves a b are forced to 
the left, thus opening communication between the receiver and the 
low-pressure cylinder, while the valve a at the same time closes 
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the port / so that the live eteun supply is cut off. A dashpot 
(^linder t ia fitted to regulate the speed of moTement. 




The Vauclain Automatic System. — This eyBtem, introduced by 
the well-knowD Baldwin Works of Philadelphia, U.S.A., has also 
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been Buperseded for present practice by a non- automatic syatem, but 
it has been employed for a number of locomotives, many of which 
Me BtiU in aervioe. 
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The starting v&lve, fig 70, ib looated cloae to the high presanre 
cylinder, and oompriBee & reduoing Talre, whioh, when the pressure 
in the receiver ib lesa than that od the live steam Bide of the valve 
(which 18 exposed to the steam pressare in the high presBure steam 




(Pitkrn) System 

chest), automatically opens to allow steam to pass to the reeeiver 
for starting, or when the pressure in the receiver falls below that 
required for work in the low-pressure cylinder. 

In the smokeboz is an automatic intercepting valve, comprising a 
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vertically moving hollow piston working in a casing, the upper 
part of which, above the piston, communicates with the atmosphere, 
while tbe lower portion of the hollow piston closes tbe receiver 
passage, unless there is sufficient pressure from the high-pressure 
exhaust to lift the piston, which is of considerable weight. 
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When the interoeptii^ vftlve closes the receiver passage, the boiler 
steam from the Btartiog valve reacheB the receivc-r beyond the 
interoepting valve by means of the annular space round the piston 

The Deui System. — This somewhat complicated system has been 
employed for a number of American two-cylinder compound loco- 
motives. The main features are shown in fig. 71. 

The high-pressure slide valve is open at the top, so that the high- 
pressure exhaust steam passes through it and through a port a above 
it into the space b which communicates with the receiver. The 
passage through a can, however, be closed by the descent of a disc 
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valve c when there is no steam arriving from the high-pressure 
cylinder, thus closing the passive between the two cylinders, but 
as soon as the high-pressure cylinder exhausts, the valve c is lifted to 
restore communication. 

A rcduoiug valve ia provided at d whereby boiler steam can pass 
from the high-pressure steam chest at a reduced pressure to the 
passage e, but the steam is checked at the end thereof adjacent to 
&e valve e, except when the valve c is lowered, so that it is only 
when the passage a is closed that boiler steam can pass to the low- 
pressure cylinder. To the valve c is attached a long sliding sleeve ; 
when the valve is lowered, ports / in this sleeve oo-operate with ports 
at the lower end of the passage e^, which constitutes a continuation of 
the passive e to allow steam to pass to the space b. 
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The Player SyBtem. — Thia sTBtem is associated witb anuther of 
the American locomotive building firms — the Brooks Locomotive 
Works, which is now embodied in tbe American Locomotive Company. 

lu thiB arrangement (fig. 72) the live steam supply valve a, whidi 
also acts as a reducing valve, is combined in the same casing with the 
intercepting valve b. The passages cde are connected reapeotively 
with the high-pressure exhaust, with the receiver, and with the live 
steam supply. When steam is admitted to e, the valve a is forced 
to the left, BO that steam can pass from e past the small end of the 
vaivs a and through the ports a' to its interior, and thence to the 
receiver, tbe movement of the v&lve a to the left forcing the 
intercepting valve 6, which movement is assisted by the pressure 
of the steam, against ite seating, so as to close the passage c connect- 
ing with the high-presBnre cylinder. As soon as there is exhaust 




from the high-pressure cylinder the intercepting valve b is forced 
to the right, thereby closing the valve a, and the engine works 
compound. 

The lU^erB Automatic System. — This system, introduced by the 
Rogers Locomotive Works (U.S.A.), has now been superseded by a 
non-automatic Bjstem, but the old system is of sufficient importance 
for inclusion in this chapter. 

The combined starting and reducing valve (fig, 73) is located at 
a, and comprises a valve a?- and a piston a' mounted on a stem, live 
steam being admitted for starting to the space between them, and tbe 
lower side of the large valve being exposed to any pressure within a 
pipe b leading to the intercepting apparatus. When there is no 
pressure in the pipe b the live steam pressure admitted between the 
valve a' and the piston a^ opens the valve a' so that the steam can 
pass to the pipe b, but as soon as there is sufRcient pressure in tbe 
pipe b the valve a' is lifted on to its seating and the live steam 
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supply is out off. The oomUued v&lvee a* a* serre the purpose of a 
reducing Talre. 

The presence of the reduced pressure boiler steam iu the pipe b 
oauses the closing of the interoeptiDg valre e, the steam first passing 
through the small passage d to the back of a plunger <0, which is 
operated to move a hollow piston valve e to the right, closing the 
valve e, and thereby cutting off oommunioation between the high- and 
low-pressure cylinders ; at the same time the movement of the piston 
e places the ports /and g in communication, so that steam from the 
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pipe b can enter the hollow of the piston e directly, and escape there- 
from through the port h to the receiver. Aa soon as the high- 
pressure cylinder supplies ej;haust steam to i the valve c is forced 
open, and the piston e and the plunger t? are consequently moved 
back, cutting off the supply of steam from the pipe b ; the con- 
sequent accumulation of pressure in the pipe b causes the closing 
of the starting valve a' o', ao that the engine then works compound. 
Usually this system has been applied so that the starting valve 
cannot act except when the reversing gear is placed in full forward 
and backward gear, and this result is obtained by means of the 
device shown in fig. 74. 
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The cam plate m is connected by the rod n with the reversing gear, 
so that when full, or nearly full, gear is employed, the non-concentric 
portions of the cam groove m act to move the reach rod o a short 
distance to the right, the rod o being unaffected in intermediate 
positions of the cam plate m. The link p holds the roller fitted to 
the end of the rod o, and which engages in the cam groove m' in 
its working position. 

The rod o extends to the smokebox, where it is connected to the 




Fig. 74.— Detail View— Rogers Locomotive Works (Automatic) System. 

arm s, secured on the end of a spindle supported within the smoke 
box adjacent to the starting valve ; this carries a short arm ^, which 
engages in the slotted end of the spindle which carries the valves 
a^ a2. Unless the rod o is operated, the arm t prevents the movement 
of the valves a} a^ for allowing a non-compound start of the engine, 
but when full gear is employed and the rod o is operated by the cam- 
plate m, the arm t is lifted sufl&ciently to enable the starting valve 
to operate. 



CHAPTER VII. 
SEMI-AUTOIIATIC SYSTEMS (LINDNER TYPE). 

Contents : — ^The Lindner System— Modifications of the Lindner System— The 
Maffei System — ^Two-cylinder Swiss System — The Cooke Starting Mechanism 
— Golsdorf System. 

The third division into which two-cylinder systems of compounding 
may be classified is that of which the Lindner apparatus may be 
considered the prototype. In many resp>ect8 the arrangements 
employed are far simpler than those necessary for even the simplest 
apparatus described in Chapters V. and VI., for in most cases inter 
cepting valves are dispensed with and the starting valve is little more 
than a plain steam admission valve or device. The main character- 
istic of the systems of this class is, that non-compound working 
results from the placing of the reversing mechanism in nearly full 
gear, the apparatus being otherwise automatic as soon as the engine 
has been linked up for expansive working. 

In several instances, as in the case of the Lindner system, the 
desired result is obtained by so simplifying the starting arrangements 
that no intercepting valve is required, the only valve provided being 
one connected with the reversing gear, whereby boiler steam can be 
directly supplied to the low-pressure cylinder. In some cases there 
is also provided means connected with the regulator in the steam 
dome so that steam can be cut off entirely from this valve, to ensure 
that boiler steam cannot pass to the low-pressure cylinder in the 
event of the reversing gear being placed in full gear before steam is 
admitted by the regulator to the high-pressure cylinder, and to 
enable the live steam supply to the low-pressure cylinder to be cut 
off by partially closing the regulator, even although full gear is 
employed. 

The Lindner System. — Fig. 75 shows the arrangement first 
employed by Herr Lindner ; and although various improvements have 
been incorporated in recent years, the system has not been changed 
in important particulars. 

In the steam pipe casing of the regulator an auxiliary steam pipe 
a is fitted, and this is connected with a four- way plug cock h, which 
is connected with the reach rod of the reversing gear, so that it is 
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only ill the extreme positionB that a through way ia provided for the 
Bt«ani. After passing this valve the ateam enters the receiver jups 
c, no that it can operate in the low-pressure cylinder. 

The high-pressure slide valve (fig. 76) is formed with small 
auxiliary ports so that both flods 
of the cylinder are placed in com- 
munication with the receiver, wd 
the high-presBure piston is there- 
fore balanccl so that vhen the 
low-pressure piston is being oper- 
ated, as at starting, with boiler 
steam, the back pressure on the 
H.P. piston is minimised. Assoon 
as the engine is "linked up," the 
slide valve travel becomes such 
that the auxiliary ports do not 
operate. 

Usually the regulator valve is 
so arranged that, when partially 
oloaed, steam is cut off from the 



SysteoL — According to anotlier 
arrangement, specially suitable foi 
goods engines, the steam pipe a 
is led, beyond the valve b, to the 
side of the high-pressure cylinder, 
where it opens into the cylinder 
at about half stroke, so that boiler 
steam enters on one side or other 
of the HP, piston, according to 
its position, and passes thence, 
either through one of the auiili- 
ary ports of the H.P. slide valve 
or through the exhaust, to the re- 
ceiver, and so to the low-pressure 
cylinder, the high-pressure piston 
being balanced as above described. 
This arrangement ia really only 
useful so far as it enables the 
low-pressure piston to be operated 
_ when the high-press u re crank is 

Fio.75.— Repilatorand Starting Valve O" a dead centre, and is not suit- 
— Lindner SysMm (original Design), able for continued non-COmpound 
working. 
According to another arrangement, a small piston valve is con- 
nected to the yoke of the low-pressure slide valve so as to move 
correspondingly therewith, and this piston valve works in a smnll 
cylinder attached to the steam chest so as to govern port« whereby 
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boiler steam is admitted to the low-preBsure Bteam chest when the 
slide valve has full travel. 

One such arrangement is shown applied to a locomotive in fig. 77, 
and a further arrangement, suitable more particularly for passenger 
locomotives, is shown in fig. 78. The live steam supply for the \ov- 
pressure cylinder is obtained from the ordinary steam pipe, so that 
a special regulator is not required, and the enti? of boiler steam to 
the low-pressure steam cheat is controlled by a valve surface formed 
on the hack of the low-pressure slide valve. 

The Haffei System. ^Tbis system was first introduced in 1894. 
Figs. 79 and 80 show the arrangement em- 
ployed at that time for engine supplied by 
the firm of J. A. Uaffei to the Bavarian State 
Railways. 

The intercepting valve a is directly i 
nected with the reversing gear through the 
intermediation of the peculiar gear shown, the 
arrangement being such that when the revers- 
ing gear is in either of the extreme positions 
the valve a, and, indirectly, the live steam 
valve b, are operated so that the engine works 
non-oompound ; and, as soon as the gear is 
linked up somewhat, the valves are so moved 
that compound working oocure. As shown, 
the valves are in position for non-compound 
working. 

The intercepting valve a governs the steam 
distribution of the high- and low - pressure 
cylinders aa shown, connecting the high-pres- 
sure cylinder with the receiver or with the 
blast pipe as may be necessary. The live 
steam valve b allows boiler steam to pass to 
the receiver, and thence to the low-pressure 
cylinder when necessary, the steam being wire- 
drawn to reduce its pressure; and this valve 
is operated by the engagement of the sleeve c 
with the bell crank lever d when the spindle e 
is moved, the spring/ returning it to the non- 
compound position, as soon as permitted, for the purpose of closing 
the valve b. It will be seen that, whether the engine is in forward 
or backward gear, the longitudinal movement of the spindle e is very 
shor^ and is the same in either case. Fig. SO shows the position of 
the operating mechanism when working compound. 

Two-cyliiuler Swiss System. — A two-cylinder system has beon 
fitted to a number of Swiss locomotives, having inside cylinders au) 
fitted with a special starting valve designed by the biulden. *" 
Swiss Locomotive Works " of Winterthur. This valve pnn 
the admission of live steam to the L.P. cylinder when tne i 
lever is in a position giving an admission of more than 70 ( 
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of the stroke, but directly the valve gear ie linked up to leea thtui 
tbia tbe mechanism automaticatl; changes the connectione, and Ha 
engitie then works compound. 

The Cooke Starting Hechanism. — This system has in past jean 
been employed for a number of engines built by the Cooke Locomotiie 




Fio. 77.— Starting Mechanism— Lindner System (improved Form). 
Works (U.S.A.), though its use has been practically discontinued 
since the amalgamation of this firm into the American Locomotive 
Company. 

For starting, steam ia admitted from the steam dome by a pipe 
under the control of a cock controlled from the regulator lever M 
handle, the arrangement being such that, by a special mechanic*! 
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coDneetion, the cook oan only be opened when the reguUttor is 
closed. 

Should an engine fitted with this mechanism be unable to start in 
the ordinary way owing to the fact that both steam ports of the 
nigh-preasure cylinder are closed, the driver closes the r^julator 
again and opens the cook by the auxiliary device. Steam can then 
pass by the pipe past a reducing valve to the low-pressure steam 
obeet, so that the low-pressure cylinder starts the engine. Immedi- 




FiG. 78.— Diagiammatic AnangBinent — modified Lindner System. 



ately this takes place, the driver opens the regulator and the cock 
is oonsequeutly closed, the engine working thereafter as a compound. 
The Galsdorf System. — This system shares with the Lindner 
system the distinction of being the most frequently employed of 
systems of the character under notice, and although of somewhat 
later date than the Lindner syatem, it is probable that the engines 
fitted with the Gdledorf starting apparatus are more numerous than 
those fitted according to Kerr Lindner's methods. In fact, Golsdorf 
compound engines, besides being the standards for the Austrian State 
Railways, are also to be found on some of the German railways, or 
the railways of the Balkan States, and in Hungary, Russia, Sweden, 
and in a few cases in the United States and elsewhere. 
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Tho arrnnt^emeut employed by Herr voii Giilsdorf is aiinplicity ex- 
emplified, for it consiBts merely in providing two Bmall ports aa 
(figs. 81 and 82), formed through bridges placed across the steam ' 




Fio. 80.— Detail of Mechanism— Maffei Syaten 

admJBBion porta of the low-pressure cyliuder, to which auxiliary portt I 
live steam is aupphed, the slide valve having ribs working over theee J 
bridges, t he arrt^ngement being suc h that it is only when the slid eM 
valve bas maximum travel, owipg to the reversing gear being in fu"-* 
forward or back ward gear, that the auiilfary ports are uncovered. 




Fig. 81.— Slida Valve and Auxiliary Steam Ports- Goladorf System. 



By this means, by placing the reversing mechanism in I 
boiler steam can enter the low-pressure cylinder although there ji 
no high-pressure exhaust steam available, thus enabling the engi 
to start in any position. If at any other time full gear is employed 
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the liye steam admission necessarily takes place also, but this only 
occurs exceptionally, and in some cases a small valye is fitted, whereby, 
after the engine is started, the driver can cut off the supply of stem 
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Fig. 82. — Slide Valve and Auxiliary Steam Ports (Cross Section) 

— Golsdorf System. 

to the auxiliary ports. As soon as the reversing geal: is linked up, 
the slide valve travel becomes such that the auxiliary ports are never 
uncovered. 

In some cases the auxiliary ports are placed to one side of the 




Fig. 83. —General Arrangement — Golsdorf System. 

steam chest, and the slide valve has a small side extension for con- 
trolling them. 

Fig. 83 shows in diagrammatic plan the general arrangement 
employed. 

Since about the year 1900 the system has also been applied to 
four-cylinder compound locomotives in which all four cylinders drive 
the same axle, the cranks being 90* apart round the circle of revolution. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THBEEGYLINDEB COMPOUND SYSTEMS. 

Contents : — General Remarks — Methods of Compoundinfi; with Three Cylinders 
— Webb Three-cylinder System for Passenger ana Tank Engines — The 
Webb System as applied to Goods Engines — The Riekie Throe-cylinder 
System — The Sauvage System — The Swiss System — The Smith System. 

General Bemarks. — In its simplest form three-cylinder compoxmd 
systems for locomotives must be considered as being directly derived 
from two-cylinder systems by the division of the large low-pressure 
cylinder into two low-pressure cylinders of about the same diameter 
(or less) as the high-pressure cylinder. 

Methods of Compounding with three Cylinders. — Thus, the 
proposition of Monsieur Jules Morandi^re in 1866 referred to in 
Chapter lY. supposes the use of three cylinders, all of about the same 
size, one of them using boiler steam, while the other two divide the 
exhaust steam from the high-pressure cylinder between them, their 
compound volumes being together equal to one large cylinder, as 
would be employed for a two-cylinder system. 

In other propositions it was suggested that three cylinders should 
be employed in a manner which approximates even closer to the 
two-cylinder engine, and a general arrangement of this kind which 
was proposed by Monsieur Mallet in 1879, and patented in this 
country by Mr Lapage in 1889, is shown in fig. 35. 

In true three-cylinder systems it is intended that some mechanical 
advantage shall be obtained as well as direct economy through 
compounding, and therefore in all practical systems each of the 
cylinders has complete driving gear, there being three cranks, 
disposed in one way or another; as a rule, too, arrangements are 
provided to enable increased power to be exerted when necessary. 

During the whole history of locomotive compounding it is believed 
that only ^ve three-cylinder systems have been actually employed 
in practice, and these naturally divide into two divisions, (a) having 
one high-pressure cylinder and two low-pressure cylinders, and (b) 
having two high-pressure cylinders and one low-pressure cylinder. 

The lirst of these divisions is a direct development of the ordinary 
two-cylinder compound locomotive, with the added advantage that 
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three driving cranks can be arranged for, as well as other advantages 
obtained. 

In the other division the systems comprise an ordinary two- 
cylinder high-pressure engine, and the steam, after use in these 
cylinders, is re-used to obtain further work before the steam is 
exhausted up the chimney. Two systems only come within this 
division, and only one of them (the Riekie system) strictly conforms 
to this statement, the sole object of the low-pressure cylinder being 
to enable work to be utilised which in a two-cylinder high-pressure 
engine would be wasted ; whereas the other (the Webb system) only 
partially satisfies this statement, for it also includes the important 
feature of compounding, that the expansion of steam from boiler pres- 
sure to final exhaust is carried out in two more or less equal stages. 

It will be most convenient to deal with the second of our divisions 
first. 

The Webb Three-cylinder System for Express and Tank Engines. 
— Reference to figs. 5 and 31 will indicate the main features which 
characterised these engines. 

As will be seen, the two high-pressure cylinders are set back on 
the frames and drive the rear pair of driving wheels, while the large 
low-pressure cylinder is placed between the frames under the smoke- 
box so as to actuate the other driving axle. As no coupling rods 
arc fitted, it is possible for the two pairs of wheels to rotate 
independently, and after starting it generally requires a few 
revolutions to enable the two sets of mechanism to ^' get into step.'* 
Occasionally this renders a start somewhat jerky, and in the case 
of the tank engines this provided a primary reason for their removal 
from London local traffic, which entailed stopping and starting every 
half-mile or so. 

As already stated, no special provision is made for starting, so 
that all the work for the first one or two strokes has to be done in 
the high-pressure cylinders, but this fact, although occasionally 
causing trouble with very heavy loads, has not proved so serious as 
it may appear to be. A device has, however, been fitted whereby, 
before starting, boiler steam can be admitted to the low-pressure 
cylinder on both sides of the piston for warming up the cylinder 
walls before the working steam enters. 

In Mr Webb's patent of 1881 means were described whereby 
boiler steam could be admitted to the low-pressure cylinder and the 
hijijh-pressure exhaust diverted to the chimney, but it is not believed 
that such devices were ever fitted, unless experimentally to the first 
engine. 

At starting, if slipping occurs, there may be an accumulation of 
exhaust steam from the high-pressure cylinders before it can be used 
in the low-pressure cylinder, and to accommodate this, fairly large 
receiver space is provided by means of pipes extending from the 
high-pressure cylinders into the smokebox, round the inside of which 
the pipes are curved, one from either side, so that the steam is 
reheated somewhat before use in the low-pressure cylinder. 
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In some classes of three-cylinder compound engines of Mr Webb's 
design, means were provided whereby the cut-off ratios of the 
respective cylinders could be relatively varied, firstly by fitting two 
reversing levers in the engine cab (this arrangement was discarded 
after a time), and secondly by means of a special wheel and screw 
gear by which the reversing rods of the high- pressure and low- 
pressure valve gears could be worked together or independently 
adjusted. In later engines, however, the necessity for this was 
obviated by arranging the low-pressure valve to work with an 
invariable cut-off ratio, the driver being concerned only with the 
reversing gear of the high-pressure cylinders. This was effected by 
employing a single eccentric gear for the low-pressure slide valve, 
which, as the engine started moving, automatically took up a position 
for forward or backward working according to the direction of 
motion initiated by the high-pressure cylinders. 

Several other special features were patented by Mr Webb from 
time to time, but the main features were unaffected, and in very few 
instances were special devices introduced into practice. 

Fig. 31 represents the first three-cylinder engine, "Experiment," 
which started work in 1882. In the next two years twenty-nine more 
of the same class were introduced. These engines had 6 ft. 9 in. 
driving wheels, 150 lbs. steam pressure, high-pressure cylinders 
13 in. diameter (the first engine had cylinders only 11^ in. diameter 
when built), low-pressure cylinder 26 in. diameter, and a stroke of 
24 in. 

Following these came a series of forty engines having considerably 
greater power, the new class being generally referred to as the 
"Dreadnought" class. They had bigger boilers, 175 lbs. pressure, 
14-in. and 30-in. cylinders, and 6 ft. 3 in. wheels. 

All of the engines of these two classes have been scrapped during 
1905-6. 

In 1889 and 1890 ten larger engines were built, known as the 
"Teutonic" class; and, somewhat curiously, these engines, though 
differing only in dimensions and minor particulars from their pre- 
decessors and their successors, have always had a most exemplary 
character, though it is difficult to say why this should be so. 
Whereas the earlier engines wers somewhat erratic and undependable 
at times, the " Teutonic " class have always enjoyed a good reputation 
for satisfactoriness and for uniformly good work. These engines 
have 14-in. and 30-in. cylinders, and 7-ft. driving wheels. Some of 
these engines have recently been scrapped. 

In the years 1891-4 ten large eight-wheeled engines were built. 
These engines, known as the " Greater Britain " class, had very long 
boilers, but, as regards their compound features, corresponded generally 
with the class previously described, except that the high-pressure 
cylinders were 15 in. diameter, and that the single-eccentric gear 
above referred to was fitted to them. 

The final series of three-cylinder compound express engines built 
in 1894-8 consists of ten engines, referred to generally as the "John 
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Hick " class, corresponding to the " Greater Britain " class, but in- 
tended for use between Crewe and Carlisle, where severe gradients 
occur, and therefore having driving wheels only 6 ft. 3 in. diameter. 

During the years 1884-7 four tank engines were converted or built 
as three-cylinder compound engines, but these were not multiplied, 
and the writer has Mr Webb's own authority for stating that they 
were never considered as other than experimental engines, which 
experiments were not sufficiently satisfactory to warrant further 
work on the same lines. 

Webb System as applied to Groods Engines. — Mr Webb's three- 
cylinder compound system has also been applied to upwards of a 
hundred eight-coupled mineral engines, dated between the years 1893 
and 1899. These engines necessarily do not include the use of non- 
coupled driving wheels, and all three cylinders drive the same axle, 
the second from the front. These powerful engines have always done 
very good work, but Mr Whale, the present Locomotive Chief, is now 
converting them to two-cylinder non-compound engines with larger 
boilers as they go into the shops for heavy repairs and rebuilding. 

During the years 1883-1890 about seventeen Webb compound 
engines were built for service in France, South America, India, and 
the United States (Pennsylvania Railroad), and although in no case 
were other engines built, the reports of their work were fairly satis- 
factory. 

The Biekie Three-cylinder System. — This system shares with 
that just described the peculiarity of employing two high-pressure 
cylinders and only one low-pressure cylinder, but m other respects 
it comprises several features which differentiate it from Mr Webb's 
system. 

In introducing this system, Mr Riekie, who in 1894 converted one 
of the Webb compound engines belonging to the North- Western 
Railway of India according thereto, had for his object to employ the 
high-pressure cylinders as nearly as possible in the same manner as 
they are employed in an ordinary non-compound engine, cutting off 
at an early point in the stroke in the usual manner for engines 
which are not compound, except when the stress of work requires a 
late cut-off, the purpose of the low-pressure cylinder being to enable 
further work to be obtained from the steam before it passes up the 
chimney. Coupled with this feature is the employment of three 
driving cranks 120* apart, whereby an even and regular turning 
moment is obtained. As the high-pressure cylinders are designed 
to operate as the cylinders of an ordinary engine, they are made of 
a size equal to, or only slightly less than, those which would be 
employed were no other cylinders fitted, instead of being smaller and 
the valve gear adapted for a late cut-off, as usual in all other com- 
pound locomotives. It therefore follows that the low-pressure 
cylinder is additional, and, owing to the relative crank angles, it is 
designed to receive the exhaust steam from one high-pressure 
cylinder for one-third of a stroke, and from the other high-pressure 
cylinder for the next third of the stroke, the remaining third con- 
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Btituting the expansion portion of the stroke. In practice, Mr 
Riekie is able to cut off in the high-pressure cylinders at 25 per cent. 
of the stroke or less ; and under ordinary circumstances steam can 
be expanded down from 180 lbs. to 20 lbs. per square inch, or, under 
special circumstances, to as low as 5 lbs. per square inch. 

In one of his patents Mr Riekie provided an arrangement whereby 
at starting the reversing gear of the high-pressure cylinders can be 
arranged for an 80 per cent, cut-off, but immediately the engine is 
in motion the gear is automatically changed to a 40 per cent, cut-off, 
after which it can be linked up as desired by the driver for proper 
compound working. Other than this device (if employed), no special 
starting valve or apparatus is required to enable the engine to start 
a heavy train. 

It was mentioned in Chapter IV., in the course of our historical 
survey, that several suggestions were made in the early days of 
locomotive compoxmding for the employment of three cylinders, one 
high-pressure and two low-pressure cylinders, but only three systems 
of this class require more detailed consideration in this chapter, and 
of these only two may be considered as really belonging to modem 
practice, though the other system is also included for completeness. 

The Sauvage System. — An engine of the "Mogul" (2-6-0) type 
was built in 1886 for the Northern Railway of France, to designs 
prepared by Monsieur A. Sauvage. 

The low-pressure cylinders are placed outside the frames and 
drive on to cranks at right angles, and the high-pressure cylinder 
actuated a crank on the same axle, which crank bisected the obtuse 
angle between the low-pressure cranks. 

The valve arrangements employed for this engine are very peculiar 
and unusual, but as nothing further has been done with this system, 
it is hardly necessary to describe them specially, though the original 
engine is still at work. 

The Swiss System. — This system is associated almost exclusively 
with the Swiss Engine Works of Winterthur, Switzerland, though 
a considerable number of locomotives have been fitted according to 
it, principally for use on Swiss railways. 

The two low-pressure cylinders are arranged outside the frames, 
the single high-pressure cylinder being placed inside, and in most 
cases two separate coupled axles are driven. 

A double piston valve controls the passage of steam from the 
high-pressure cylinder to the blast pipe or to the receiver. A small 
pipe supplies boiler steam to the steam chests of the low-pressure 
cylinders, and steam is admitted to them by means of a small 
regulator valve. 

By suitably operating the double piston valves and the small 
regulator, the driver can operate the engine (1) as a compound, (2) 
with three high-pressure cylinders exhausting to the blast pipe, (3) 
with the low-pressure cylinders only working with boiler steam, and 
(4) with the high-pressure cylinder only. 

The first engine fitted according to this system was built in 1894 
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for use on the St Gothaid Railway, for trial against a four-cylinder 
engine fitted with very nearly the same valve arrangements. The 
four-eylinder design was considered preferable, but for several years 
three-cylinder engines of the same kind were supplied to other Swiss 
railways, though now four-cylinder engines, compounded according 
to the de Qlchn system, are principally introduced in supersession of 
the older system. Means are also provided whereby the high- and 
low-pressure valve gears can be independently adjusted. 

Toe Smith System. — This system is one of the few introduced 
during the last few years which comprise features which render it 
correct to describe the peculiar valve arrangements employed as 
pertaining to a system, whereas most other recently introduced so- 
calleil systems are really developments of older systems, or are only 
differ en tiateil one from another by the construction of starting 
mechanism or by features of design. 

The arrangement of cylinders employed by Mr Smith is the same 
as that used in the last-described engines, viz. with one H.P . 
cylinder and two L.P. cylinders. In most cases all three cylinders 
drive one axTe with the L.P. cranks 90* apart and the H.P. crank 
dividing the obtuse angle; but two engines have just been placed 
in service wherein the H.P. cylinder drives one axle and the LP. 
cylinders drive another, the two axles being coupled. 

The first engine fitted according to this system was a four-coupled 
lx)gie engine of the North-Eastem Railway, originally a Worsdell 
two-cylinder compound engine, which was adapted in 1899 by 
Mr Wilson Worsdell, according to Mr Smith's arrangement. The 
system has never been applied to other North- Eastern engines, 
though it is understood that the record of No. 1619 has been a good 
one; but two new four-cylinder compound locomotives of a very 
powerful type have just been constructed (see frontispiece) which 
embody a four-cylinder development of Mr Smith's system. 

In 1901 two four-coupled bogie engines for the Midland Railway 
were built by Mr S. W. Johnson immediately before his retirement 
from the position of locomotive superintendent, and the record of 
these two engines, and of three others built in 1904 by Mr R. M. 
Deeley, has been so satisfactory that a number of other engines, 
having somewhat larger dimensions, have just been placed in service 
on this line. 

The two engines referred to above, wherein two axles are employed 
for driving, are large Atlantic type engines for the Great Central 
Railway, designed by Mr J. G. Robinson, the Locomotive Super- 
intendent. 

The main object of Mr Smith's system is not so much to obtain 
direct economy by compounding pure and simple, but rather, while 
obtaining some advantage in this way, to produce an engine which 
can be adapted in a very considerable degree to the work required 
of it, 80 that it can work trains single-handed, which, owing to 
difficulties occurring on one section only of a journey, would other- 
wise require an assisting engine, and it can at other times deal with 
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its train in a way which would be difficult or well-nigh impossible 
for a non-compoxmd engine of corresponding or greater ])Ower. 

On the Midland Railway the record of the compound engines is 
very notable, and they are great favourites among both the engine- 
men and the higher officials of the line. 

The starting arrangements introduced by Mr Smith comprise a 
duplex valve, one part of which is of an automatic character, whereby 
an engine, after starting non-compound, is automatically changed to 
compound as soon as there is sufficient pressure in the receiver from 
the exhaust of the high-pressure cylinder for operation in the low- 
pressure cylinder, this automatic valve automatically reintroducing 
non-compound working should the receiver pressure fall below the 
required (but variable) pressure for non-compound working; the 
second portion of the mechanism comprises a reducing steam 
admission valve, which can be regulated by the driver to admit 
boiler steam at any desired pressure to the receiver, so as to cause 
the automatic valve to reintroduce non-compound working, and to 
supply steam at a pressure suitable for variable requirements to the 
low-pressure cylinders, or to reinforce the receiver steam with live 
steam to assist work in the low-pressure cylinders. 

By this means the mechanism allows of working as follows : — 

(a) Three-cylinder non-compound, for starting with three large 
eyUnders (in engines built the H.P. cylinder is,, 19 in. diameter, 
and the L.P. cylinders 21 in. diameter). > '** ^^ : ■ ♦,•.!:< ••* 
b) Three-cylinder compound. 

e) As compound, the low-pressure steam being reinforced in a 
variable degree with live steam. 

{d) As & two-cylinder non-compound engine with large cylinders, 
larger than could be well supplied with steam did the engine always 
have to work in this way. 

The last-mentioned method of working results when the steam- 
reducing valve is adjusted so that full or nearly full pressure steam is 
admitted to the receiver, in which case the high-pressure piston is 
nearly balanced, and therefore floats, while the two L.P. pistons (21 in. 
diameter) work with steam at full or nearly full boiler pressure. 

It will readily be seen that, with such facilities for adapting an 
engine to its work, a driver operating his engine intelligently can 
obtain very great power or adjusted power according to load of 
train and gradient, thus enabling the engine to maintain speed 
under circumstances when the speed would fall considerably in the 
case of an ordinary engine. The engines can accelerate quickly, and 
on a very steep gradient or under exceptional difficulties can work 
temporarily as a very powerful non-compound engine, whereby the 
difficulty can be surmounted before the large consumption of 
steam required for the time being has seriously strained the steaming 
capacity of the boiler. 

Strictly speaking, economy as ordinarily understood when com- 
pound locomotives are in question, is not sought for, though for 
the major portion of any journey such an engine efiects economy 
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in a greater or leas dei;;ree hj working oompoiuid, but the re&l 
econom; arises from the fact that almoet any difficulty within raasoD 
cat) be Biirmounted by working na a semi -com pound or as a simple 
engine, and economy of engine power can therefore be efTeoted as men- 
tioned aboTc. In some casea means are provided whereby the adjast 
able valve cannot be adapted for the full boiler pressure of steam. 

At starting, it may occur that the high-pressure slide valve cloaefl 
both of the steam ports, and under these circumstances the reduced 
ImiJcr steam admitted to the receiver would enter one end of the 
cylinder through the exhaust port and tend to reverse the engine; 
this is prevented by fitting t, 
non-return v*lve in a passage 
connecting the two ends of (£e 
high-pressure cylinder and 
receiver, bo that receiver steam is 
admitted to both ends of the U.P. 
cylinder, the piston of which is 
therefore balanced. Under these 
circumstances, the low-pressure 
cylinders start the train uoti 
the high-pressure slide valt 
moved sufficiently to open ( 
other of the steam ports to ateam 
when the non-return valves auto 
matically close. 

Figs. 84 and 85 show the ar- 
rangement of parts and the con- 
struction of duplex valve gener- 
ally employed in carrying the 
Smith system into practice. 

Fig. 86 is a general view show- 
ing the smokebox and cylinder 
arrangements, a is the high- 
pressure cylinder, the steam dis- 
tribution of which is controlled 
by piston valves at a' (these valves are of Mr Smith's special design, 
but do not concern ua here) j i> b are the low-pressure cylinders, 
whose steam distribution is controlled by ordinary slide valves work- 
ing over vertical port faces ; c is the receiver space ; d the ca«ng 
of one of the non-return valves connecting the receiver space wilb 
the respective ends of the high-pressure cylinder; ee the exhaust 
passages from the low-pressure cylinders ; / the casing of the duplex 
valve; g tlie boiler steam supply pipe to/; and k the pipe connecting 
the duplex valve with the receiver. 

The large spindle i carries a valve »' which opens or closes the 
opening k, whereby communication is opened or closed between the 
pipes g and h ; and the two ends of this spindle work steam-tight io 
the casing as shown, a spring I being fitted to assist the olowng 
movement, and to give the valve the character of a reducing valve. 
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The passage m oomtnunicateH with the live steam supply pipe g, so 
that boiler steam presses upou the spring loaded valve n. The 
spindle o has a sorewed portion o' engagiog in screw threads formed 
in the oasing, whereby, when the spindle o is rutated through the 
rod p, which extends into the driver's cab, where a wheel or handle 
IB fitted for rotating it, the apiudle is moved longitudinally, and the 
oollar g compresses the spring t, more or less, so as to adjust the 
pressure at which the valve n will open. After passing the valve n, 
steam leaks through the small opening v to the space above the end 
of the spindle i. 

At starting, there being no pressure in the receiver, the valve i 
lifts and allows steam to pass from the pipe g to the pipe h for use 




Fio. S5. — Preuure KegaktiDg Valve— Smith Three-cylinder Sjstem. 
in the low-pressure cylinders, and the engine starts as a two- or three 
cylinder non-compound. As soon as there is suHicient receiver 
pressure the valve t^ automatically closes, and the live steam supply 
is out off, the engine then working compound. 

If at any time the pressure in the receiver falls below that 
required tor low-pressure working, the valve t' opens to admit boiler 
steam from .9 to h, but the pressure at which this will occur is 
adjusted by the driver operating the rod p so that the spring t is 
more or less compressed, and at the desired pressure, or a proportion- 
ate pressure, boiler ateam enters by the valve m, leaks through the holeft 
to the space above the end of the spiudle i, and presses the valve i' 
upon its seat with such force that the boiler steam has to overcome 
this pressure as well as that in the receiver before it can pass to h. 

Thus, for ordinary compound working, the pressure above the 
spindle t is such that the valve i^ lifts immediately the pressure in 
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ir falls below, say, 80 lbs. per square iach, admitting boiler 
steam at the requisite reduced preBSure. If additional power is 
required in tiie low-pressure cylinders, the valve n ie adjusted so that 
the clusing pressure oti the valve /' ta increased, and it tliereforc 
results that boiler steam will be admitted to the receiver imtuedi- 




Fia. 88. — General Arrangameut— Smith Three -cylinder Syatetn. 

ately the pressure falls below, say, 120 lbs. per square inch, the] 
being that the receiver receives both H.P. exhaust and 
boiler steam for reinforced or Bemi-cooipouud working. 

Several other constructional features, such aa cushionin) 
eakage -pre venting means, are also employed, but these 
dealt with here. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FOUBrCYLINDEB TWO-GBANE SYSTEMS (TANDEM GLASS). 

Contents :— General Remarks — The Du Bousquet "Woolf" System — The 
Brooks System — The Vauclain Tandem System — The American Locomotiye 
Company's System— The Sondermann System — Mallet Tandem System in 
Russia — Tandem Compounds for Hungarian State Railways— The new Du 
Bousquet Tandem System. 

General Bemarks. — The tandem system of compounding is prob- 
ably the simplest method of adapting compounding to the loco- 
motive engine, for it admits of the adaptation of an ordinary two- 
cylinder non-compound engine for compound working by the mere 
addition of two small cylinders for high-pressure steam, the original 
cylinders serving as low-pressure cylinders ; beyond this there is 
very little complication, and very few additional parts are required. 
In fact, in the case of some experimental engines the foregoing 
statement represents what has actually been done. 

In practice, however, it is of course preferable to properly design 
the cylinders and mechanism, but beyond the fact that two additional 
cylinders are required, each having a piston and a piston rod (an 
extension of the ordinary piston rod in most cases), and fitted with 
slide or steam controlling valves, and that a few connecting pipes 
may be necessary, the engine is no more complicated than an ordinary 
non-compound engine. Owing to the fact that the cylinders are 
similar on either side of the longitudinal centre-line of the engine, 
starting arrangements, such as are necessary with a compound engine 
having two unequal cylinders, may be very considerably simplified, 
or may be dispensed with altogether. 

Remarks of a corresponding nature also apply to a great extent in 
the case of other four cylinder two-crank systems, as described in the 
next chapter. 

Tandem compound engines may be divided into two main divisions : 
(1) those wherein the two cylinders of each tandem pair are formed 
together in one casting or very closely connected, this section being 
further capable of classification according to whether one slide valve 
or two is or are employed at each side of the engine, and according 
to whether the steam passes direct from one cylinder to the other 
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without the intermediation of a "receiver" (referred to as tiie 
" Woolf" method), or whether a "receiver" ie employed ; and (2) 
those wherein the ojlindere are separated and distinct, though both 
pistons at either side are mounted on the same piatou rod or con- 
nected to the same crosshead, and the two slide valves (each cylinder 
necessarily has its own slide valve in this case) are mounted on the 
same valve rod, or the respective valve rode are connected to work 
together. 

In Chapter IV. some early attempts at tandem compounding for 
locomotives have been mentioned and others referred to, and now 
the moet important of the systems which have been actually employed 
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Fio. 87.— Ihi BousqUBt {Woolf) Tandem System. 

will be referred t« in detail, systems of the first class above referred 
to first receiving attention. 

The Du Bousquet "Woolf" System.— To Monsieur G. du 
Bouaquet, Chief Locomotive Engineer of the Northern Railway of 
France, must be credited the first notable introduction of tandem 
compound locomotives into service; and, rather curiously, he is also 
responsible for the latest successful introduction of such engines, 
though on a different system. 

In 1882 this well-known engineer converted three eight-coupled 
outside cylinder goods engines by fitting at each side a high-pressure 
and a low-pressure cylinder end to end. In 1890 extended trials 
with these engines having proved very satisfactory, twenty new 
engines of the same c1i\sb were built, and it is believed that all oi 
these twenty-three engines are still at work, though superseded to 
some extent by new engines of other classes. 

Fig. 87 is a section of a pair of cylinders for one of these engines. 
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Ah will be seen, the two cjliDden are cast together, and the low- 
preHSure cylinder has two piston rode which pass outside the high- 
pre&eure cylinder, alt three rods being conneoted to the same 
oroflshead. A single slide valve of special construction controls the 
Bteam distribution of both cylinders, the arrangement of ports knd 
the path of the steam for one position of the pistons being indicated. 
To all intents and purposes, the slide valve consists of two slide 
valves, one inside the other, and rigidly connected therewith. 




Fio. 88. — StorUng Medunism— Du Bousquet (Woolf) Tandem Systci 



An important feature of this arrangement is that the cylinders are 
placed as close together as it is possible For them to be, and that no 
stuffing boses nre required between them, thus obviating one of the 
great disadvantages of many tandem systems, i.e. the difficulty of 
obtaining access to stuffing boses between the cylinders of each 
pfur. 

To facilitate starting, the valves shown in fig. 88 are fitted. 

The passage a communicates with the passage b (fig. 87) formed 
through the valve chest cover, and through the opening in the top of 
the duplex slide valve, with the internal passages of the slide valve. 
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and so to the porta of the low-preMure cylinder. The spring yalve 
e, governs the passage of boiler Bteam at a reduced preasure to the 
passage a, and closes ftutomatically as soon as the high-presaure 
cylinder supplies eihauat steam of a sufficient presBur& The valve 
d bIIdwh air to enter the cylinders when the engine is running with 
steam shut off. The valve e is a special type of steam regulator, and 
it is provided with a snjall port, as shown, whereby, when steam ifi 
allowed to pass to the cylinders, a email supply paasea to the cylinder 
/ and presses on the small piston <j, thereby ensuring the closing of 
the air valve d. 

The Brooks SyBtem. — A tandem compound engine was built in 
1892 by the Brooks Locomotive Works for the Great H'orthem 
Railway (U.S.A.), and this engine, of the Consolidation (2-8-0) type, 




has been followed by several other tandem engiues, though such 
engines (or any tandem compound engines) have never become vory 
common in American practice, notwithstanding that many of theiu 
aro notable machines. Fig. 89 shows the construction and arrange- 
ment of cylinders, slide valves, and other parts. 

As can be seen, the two cylinders of each pair are closely con- 
nected, but the two slide valves are moved oppositely to one another 
through a rocking lever located in the receiver, the H.P. slide valve 
being of hollow piston design, while the L.P. slide valve is of 
ordinary D -construction. The bearing of the rocker arm, which is 
of course inaccessible during work, is oiled through a hole bored 
through the centre of the spindle, 

A reducing starting valve, which operates only when the reversing 
gear ia placed in full forward gear, to admit boiler steam at a 
reduced pressure to each low-pressure cylinder, is shown in fig. 90. 
The opernting rod a, which ia connected with the reversing lever, has 
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an inclined face formed upon it at a\ whereby, when the lever is 
moved fully over in forward gear, the reducing valve ia opened to 
allow steam to pass to the low-pressure cylinders. 

The Vanclain TaDdetn System. — This system has been employed 
for a number of Amerioan oompound engines in recent years (some 
of them among the largest and most remarkable engines in the 
world) ; and as it also comprises the close juxtaposition of a high- 
and a low-pressure cylinder, and the use of a single slide valve (or 
rather two valves working in one steam chest) for two cylinders, it 
requires consideration at this stage, though other tandem compound 
BystemB antedate its use by several years. 

Fig. 91 is a section of a pair of cylinders and valves according to 
this system. 

Each cylinder, with its valve chest, ia cast separately, and ia 
separate from the saddle. The steam connections are made by a 




pipe from the saddle to the high-preasiire valve cheat, and the final 
exhauBt takes place through an adjustable connection between the 
low-pressure cylinder and the saddle casting. The valve, which 
is double and hollow, admits steam to the high-pressure cylinder, 
and at the same time distributes the high-pressure exhaust from 
the front end of the high-pressure cylinder to the back end of the 
low-pressure cylinder, or vice versA, as the case may be, without 
the necessity of crossed ports. As shown, A is the high -pressure 
valve by which steam ie conducted from the live steam openings 
through external cavities B and B to the high-pressure cylinder. 
The exhaust from the high-pressure cylinder passes through the 
opening C to the steam chest, which acts as a receiver ; D ia the 
low-pressure valve connected to the high-pressure valve by valve rod 
E. This valve in its operation is similar to the ordinary slide valve. 
The outside edges control the admission, and the eibaust takes place 
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through the external cavity F. The starting valve connects the 
live steam ports of the high-pressure cylinder. 

The system has been employed for a large class of ten-coupled 
(2-10-2 type) engines recently supplied to the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad (United States). The cylinder diameters are 
19 in. and 32 in., with a stroke of 32 in. The engines weigh in 
working order (without tender) 129 English tons. 

The American Locomotive Company's System. — This company 
has also been responsible for the introduction of tandem compound 
engines in the United States; and such engines have been built 
at various times in connection with the various firms which are now 
amalgamated into the American Locomotive Company. Fig. 92 




Fig. 91. — Section of Cylinders for Vauclain Tandem Compound Engine. 

is a section of cylinders as now employed for engines of this class. 
In several oases the engines correspond very closely with those built 
by the Baldwin Works ; and on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad there are " decapod " (2-10-0) engines built by both firms, 
these engines being the immediate predecessors of the engines just 
described, and being but little smaller. 

The hollow piston valves are mounted on the same valve rod in a 
common steam chest, that for the H.P. cylinder being arranged for 
internal admission, and that for the L.P. cylinder for external 
admission. The design is such that steam can be admitted to the 
same side of each piston by means of the crossed ports of the high- 
pressure cylinder. As shown, steam is being admitted to the left of 
each piston. 

Fig. 93 shows the starting valve employed. This valve is secured 
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to the aide of the ateam chest over the high pressure cylinder, and 
connects directly with the Bteam passages of that cylinder A bj- 
paaa valve for the high pressure cylinder is also contained in the 




casing of the slartiug valve. The low pressure cylinder is also 
provided with a by-pasa valve for relieving excessive steam pres- 
sure, or [or freeing from back pressure when running with steam 
shut off. 
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At starting, the starting valve is placed by the driver in the 
position shown by means of a lever in the cab, and steam then passes 
to the H.P. steam ohest through a short steam pipe, and thence 
through the ports D and H, which register with the H.P. steam 
ports in the steam chest. From D the steam passes by the ports 
E and G and thence by the by-pass valves B B to the port H, the 
Talves BE being held up to their seats by pressure from below 
through the port G, which opens directly into the steam chest. The 
steam thus has access to both H.P. steam ports, and passes through 
both piston valves to the low-pressure cylinder, which thus works 
with high-pressure steam. 

For working compound, the starting valve A is moved so that it 
closes the port £, shutting off high-pressure steam from the low- 
pressure end of the steam chest. 

A difficulty attending the use of tandem compound locomotives is, 
that the packing of the piston rod between the high- and low-pressure 
cylinders is so located that it cannot be seen, and it is difficult to 
ascertain whether it leaks or is tight. Another difficulty is, that it is 
extremely hard to get at the low-pressure cylinder packing, and it 
sometimes takes several hours to make a complete inspection of this 
packing. 

It is such difficulties as these which militate against the general 
introduction of tandem compounding for locomotives, but in a large 
measure these are overcome or considerably reduced in recent 
practice. 

Sondermann System. — Some years ago (about 1894-5) four 
engines were equipped by the firm of Krauss & Go. of Munich with 
Sondermann's tandem cylinders, but the engines were afterwards 
converted to ordinary design, as they did not show any noticeable 
advantage. 

Fig. 94 is a section of the cylinders then employed, from which it 
will be seen that a peculiar construction was employed. The two 
pistons were connected, and at one side worked over a boss formed on 
the cylinder cover, in which one of the high-pressure steam ports was 
formed. One slide valve controlled the steam distribution of the two 
cylinders, being formed to work over five ports instead of three. 

A few systems which have been employed to some extent, wherein 
each cylinder is complete in itself, will now be considered. 

Mallet Tandem Compound Engines.— Although Monsieur Mallet 
published designs for a tandem system of compounding in 1879, it 
was not until 1891 that any engines were built, but in that year a 
passenger engine was built at the Alsatian Works for the South- 
western Railway of Russia, to the designs of Messrs Mallet, de 
Glehn, and Borodine. 

Fig. 95 is a section through the cylinders showing the valve 
arrangement. 

In this case the high- and low-pressure cylinders are cast separately, 
the low-pressure cylinder being nearest to the driving wheels. The 
arrangements for operating the two slide valves together, and the 
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general features of cylinder oonstruotioii and armngemeiit, are shown 
in the figure. 

To facilitate startiii^r^ a modllication of the jMallet starting valve, 
aa introduced for two-cylinder compound engines, is employed, where- 
by Bteara ia admitted to the low-pressure cylinders whenever the 
reversing gear is placed in full forward or backward gear. 




10. 04. — Section of Cjlindora — SoudermanD Syatei 



Since the introduction of thi'i engine tandem compound locomotive* 
have been introduced in considerable numbers for the Riissian rail- 
ways, the engines being of vaiious claswa and in some cases being 
of notable dimensions. 

Tandem Compound Engines for Eui^anan State Railways. — It is 
somewhat strange tliat Hungary and Kussia ihunld be the only 




Fio, fiS.— Section of Cylindora-Mftllet Tandem Syati'iri. 



countries where tandem compound engines have been seriously em- 
ployed for ospresB service. In both cases each of the cylinders is 
complete in itself, having its own steam chest and slide valve, the two 
valves being operated from the same valve rod at each side of the 
engine. 

Fig. 96 is a sectional view showing the arrangement and con- 
struction of cylinders and valves employed for the Hungari&n State 
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Railways in 1891, the enginee being of the four-coupled bogie 
type. 

In these engines both of the high -pressure cylinders exhckust into 
the same receiver from which both of the low-pressure cylinders are 
supplied. At starting, live )<te!im is admitted to the receiver for use 
in the low-pressure cylinders by means of a starting valve which is 
opened by the reversing gear when in full gear forward or backward. 
This starting valve is the same as that described io Chapter V. in 
reference to Hungarian two-cylinder compound locomotives. The 
two-cylindera of each pair are cast blether, though each is largely 
independent as r^ards access to stuffing boxes, etc. 

The new Sn Boasquet Tandem System. — In 1901 Monsieur du 
Bousquet introduced upon the Northern Railway of France a aeries 
of fifteen tandem compound lank engines for working Northern 
traffic over the "Ceinture " Railway, a joint railway connecting the 




Fw. 96.— Section of Tandem Cylinders— Hungarian State Eailwaji, 

Tarioua tenniai in Paris, and used largely tor the interchange of 
traffic. 

The design differs radically from that of the engines described 
earlier in this chapter, the low-pressure cylinders being placed in front, 
and being entirely separated from the high-pressure cylinders, and the 
pistoD and valve rods for each cylinder being separate, and connected 
by coupling sleeves. 

Fig. 97 is a schematic view showing the starting valves and 
mechaniBm. 

For actuating the mechanism for changing from non-compound to 
oompound working compressed air is employed, controlled by the 
small valve a operated in conjunction with the regulator; this valve 
allows air to paas by one or other of the pipes he to the top or the 
bottom end respectively of the cylinder d so as to raise or lower its 
piston, and thereby to rotate through the mechanism shown the 
rotary valve e, which in one position (non-compound) opens communi- 
oatioD between the pipe /, connected with the steam supply pipe g, 
for the high-pressure cylinder, and the low-pressure steam chest, 
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Hnuther [wrt of this valre at the s&me time cloaing communicatiMi 




between the H.P. and L,l'. cylindere through the pipe ft, Ab repre- 
sented, the parts are in the compound position. This valve also 
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controls communication between the pipe h and a pipe connecting 
with the blast pipe through », so that when cut off from the L.P. 
steam chest the H.P. exhaust can pass away. 

At the upper part of the figure is shown the rotary valve e e for the 
cylinders at the other side of the engine. Both these valves are 
operated by the movement of the piston of the one air cylinder d. 
A relief valve is fitted at A; to regulate the pressure in the pipe t. 

Besides the foregoing, a number of patents have been taken out in 
connection with tandem compounding ; but as none of them have been 
actually used, and the constructions are, as a rule, complicated, 
detailed reference is hardly required. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FOTTBrCTLINDEB TWO-CBANK SYSTEMS (OTHEB 

THAN TANDEM). 

Contents : —The Vauclain Superposed Cylinder System — ^The Johnstone 

Annular Cylinder System. 

Systems of this class may be classed in two main divisions. In the 
one case the t^o cylinders at each side are more or less independent, 
yet drive on to the same crank pin; in the other case they area 
conjunction, but arranged in such a manner that they 
classed as tandem compound engines, though corresponding 
in large measure. 

As regards the first class, several schemes were menti< 
Chapter IV., and a number of other like schemes have been _ 
or published in the technical press from time to time, but none of 
them have been employed in practice. 

The Vauclain System. — As regards four-cylinder two-crank 
systems wherein the two cylinders at each side are in close connection, 
so that the two pistons work together and one crosshead serves for 
the two, by far the most important is the Vauclain, introduced by the 
well-known Baldwin Works of Philadelphia, and this system, though 
now superseded to some extent by a four-cylinder balanced system 
(see Chapter XII.), has been used for some thousands of engines. 

The Vauclain system consists in superposing a high- and a low- 
pressure cylinder at each side of the engine, the two piston rods in 
each case being attached to one large crosshead with a single con- 
necting rod, so that only one set of motion and a single valve (of the 
piston type) are required. 

Anticipatory schemes have at one time and another been unearthed 
from the patent records and from technical journals, and it may be 
said that the Mallet-Lapage double low-pressure cylinder system 
contains the germ of the idea ; but in practice, the Vauclain system 
stands alone, for no other builders than the Baldwin Works turn out 
engines thus compounded, and yet the system has probably as many 
representatives, widely scattered, as any other system. 

The first engine on this system was an otherwise ordinary four- 
'•'^'ipled bogie (American type) locomotive for the Baltimore and Ohio 
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Railroad, — a railway historimlly tamotiB i 
loBOQiotive triumpha and dariiig oxperime 
early railway days of America, — the eu(.'ine being put in service iu 
1889. The cylinder ratio generally employed by Mr Vauclain is 
about 3 : 1. SincB its introduction the Vauclaiu system has been 
applied to thousaodB of locomotives of all types, and these engines 
have been supplied, outside the United States and other American 
States, to Russia, China, Japan, France, India, Italy, Egypt, Auatralia, 
aud New Zealand. 

Some of the Vauclaiu engines have wonderful records, aud there 
are few engines better known in Great Britain than these, although 
this country does not possess a single representative of its own. 

This system has been applied to locomotives of practically every 
type now in use, and also to compressed-air locomotives for mine 




-Vauclain Compound Compressed-air Mine Locomotive. 

and elevated railway service, and to rack, and combined rack and 
adhesion, locomotives. 

Fig. 98 illustrates the application of this system to a compressed- 
air mine locomotive for the Philadelphia aud Reading Coal and Iron 
Compnoy. It is believed that the Vauclaiu is the only compound 
system which has ever been employed tor such engines, or for very 
Braall engines such as four-wheeled shunting engines, while examples 
nf compound tramway engines of other systems are very rare. 

Fig. 99 ia an interesting front view of a large Vauclaiu compound 
engine, and weU indicates the arrangement of cylinders and valve 
chests. 

Figs. 100, 101 comprise two views showing cylinder and valve chest 
castings formed in one with a half saddle for supporting the engine 
smokeboJt. With the low-pressure cylinder below, the engine ia for 
pasaengei service ; when the high-pressure cylinder is below, the 
engines are adapted for freight traffic, or have small coupled wheels. 

Fig. 102 shows a pair of cylinders fitted up for use. 
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The prinoqial objects which Mr Vauclain had in view wbcu 
inlrodiiciQ)! this system are beet set forth in the following statement 
furnished by the Baldwin Works, of which Mr Vauclain is Chief 
Engineer : — 

1. To produce a compound locomotive of the greatest efficiency, with 
the utmost simplicity of parts fiud tlie least possible deviation from 




Fio. BB. — Front View of Vauclaia Comiiouud Locomoliye. 

existing practice. To realise the maximum economy of fuel and water. 

2. To develop tbe same amount of power on each side of the 
locomotive, and avoid the racking of machinery resulting from 
unequal distribution of power. 

3. To ensure at least as great efficiency in every respect as in * 
singlo-eipansion locomotive of similar weight and type. 

4 To ensure the least possible difference in cost of repairs. 
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S. To ensure the least possible deiiarture from ihe method of 
haudliog siugle-expansion locomotives; to apply equally to passenger 
or freight locomotives for aU gauges of track, aiid to witlistaud the 
rough usage inciiieotal to ordinary ra.ilroad service. 
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Fig. 103 is a diagrammatic drawing showiug the arrangement of 
cylinders, slide valve, and steam porta, a specimen roate for the 
steam being traced by arrows. 

The valve employed for controlling tlie steam distribution of each 
-.pair of cyhudera is of the piston type, working in a cylindrical 




Fig. 102.— Cyluidera and I'lttings fur Vaucldu Compound System. 



steam cheat formed in the saddle of the cylinder casting betwee 
the cylinders and the Rmnkubos, and arranged as close to the 
cylinders as possible. 

The valve, which is of the piston type, is double and hollow, and 
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is so formed that itcontrula the steam distribution of both cjlinders; 
and as the supply of steam for the high-preesure cjlinder enters the 
steam chest at both ends, the valve is perfectly balanced, except for 
the slight variation caused by the area of the valve stem at the back 
end. It is claimed that this variation is an advantage in case the 
valve or ite connection to the valve rod should be broken, as it holds 




the 



1 together; and cases :ire 



iclain Four-cylmdar O 

here compound locomotives 



of this type have hauled passenger trains long distances with broken 
valve stems and broken valves, the parts being kept in their proper 
relation while running by the compression due to the variatiofl 
mentioned. To avoid the possibility of breaking, it is the present 
practice, however, to pass the valve stem through the valve and 
secure it by a nut on the front end. 
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Cast-iron packing riaga are fitted to the valve and constitute the 
edgea or the valve. Tbey are prevented from entering the steam 
ports wheu the valve is in motion by the narrow bridge pieces across 
the steam ports of the bushing. 

When the low-pressure cylinder is on top it is usually necessary 
to fit direct valve motion, but when the high-pressure cylinder 
occupies that position a rocking lever and indirect valve motion 
are employed, as usual in American practice. 

It is obvious that to enable a Vauclain compound engine to start 
a heavy train it is necessary to admit boiler steam to the low- 
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pressure cylinder as well as to the high-pressure cylinder, and this is 
provided for by the valve ahown in figs. 104, 105, and 106. It is 
merely a by-pass valve, which is opened to allow steam to pass from 
one end of the high-pressure cylinder to the other end, and thence 
through the exhaust to the low-pressure cylinder. This is more 
clearly shown in figs. 105 and 106. The same cock acts as a oyliniler 
cock for the high-pressure cylinder, and is operated by the same 
lever that operates the ordinary cylinder cocks, thus making a simple 
and efficient device, and one that need not become disarranged. 

The air valves C and C are placed in the steam passages of the 
low-pressure cylinders to supply air for preventing the formation of 
a vacuum when running with steam shut ofi'. 

The hollow valve stem shown in fig. 107, which represents a 
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mudified arrangement, aooompliahes the Bame result, but with a 
more direct action, and is preferable for tet service. The check 
valve at the end of the hollow stem outside the steam chest is closed 
by the pref«ure of the steam, but stands open when the pressure 




Fioa. 105 and 106.— Stardng Ckick for VBOcloin Compound Sjstem. 

is relieved and air is allowed to pass into the valve through the 
perforation in the hollow stem. This arrangement also preveoU (be 
accidental atartiog of an engine because of a leaky regulator tbItc 
In suoh a case slowly escapm„' steam will pass through the bollon 
steiD to the open air without creating pressure m the cylinders. 




Fig. 107. —Modified Starting Valve for VauclaiD Compound Sjetam. 

Water relief valves are fitted at each end of the low-presaure 
cylinder. 

The Johnstone Anmiiftr Cylinder SystenL — In this section muat 
also be included the annular cylinder system of Mr F. W, Johnshia' 
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on the Mexican Central Kkilw&y. Aocording to this amugement, 
each high-pressure cylinder is placed within a large low-pressure 
cylinder, so that the latter is aonuUr, as shown in fig. 108. On 
ttie Mexican Central Railway there are very heavy grades, and 
powerful engines are needed. The first annular cylinder engine 
¥ras a Rogers locomotive of the Consolidation type, converted about 
1890. 

The low-presaure piston had two piston rods which were cooneoted, 
with the high-pressure piston rod, b> one crosahead. The teats were 
very satisfactory, and it was claimed for the engine— No. 66 — that 
an all-round increase in economy of 20 per cent, was effected. 

In 1891 ten engines of the ten-wheel type, — six-coupled with 
leading bogie, — and compounded according to this system, vere 
ordered from the Rhode Island Locomotive Works- Three more of 
these compound engines, but of a special and unique design (see 
Chapter XIV.), were afterwards buil^ making fourteen in all, and 
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these represent the total Dumber of annular compound locomotives 
on that or any other line. 

The steam ports are so arranged that a single slide valve having 
an internal pass^e controls the steam distribution of each pair of 
cylinders. The slide valve is really of duplex construction, though 
both portions are mounted on the same rod, but the inner portion 
has independent play of about an inch along the rod, for the 
purpose of giving a later cut-off in the low-pressure cylinder and 
relieving compression in the high-pressure cylinder. The inner 
valve is cushioned to prevent knocking by two springe, one on 
either side. 

To assist starting, a three-way cock is fitted in the driver's cab, 
whereby boiler steam can be admitted by a small pipe to the steam 
chest, so as to reach the low-pressure oylinder. Steam for use in 
the low-pressure cylinder reaches the interior of the outer portion 
of the slide valve by a pipe attached to the centre of the steam 
chest cover, a corresponding opening being formed in the valve to 
allow steam to pass. 



CHAPTER XI. 
FOUE-CYLINDEB BALANCED SYSTEMS. 

Contents : — Introductory Remarks — The Webb Four-cylinder System — The Gols- 
dorf Four-cylinder System — Four-cylinder Italian System — Smith Four- 
cylinder System — Von Borries Four-cylinder System — Maffei Compound 
Engines —Compound Locomotives on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
--Balanced Compound Locomotives on the Hungarian State Railways. 

Introductory Bemarks. — As already mentioned, four-cylinder four- 
crank systems (other than articulated engines) may be divided into 
two main divisions : (I) wherein all four cylinders actuate the same 
axle, and (2) wherein two cylinders drive one axle and two another, 
the two sets of coupled wheels being in most cases coupled. 

Strictly speaking, systems of the one class can be adapted, with 
practically no change other than constructional, from one division 
to the other, and in a few instances this has been done, but for 
convenience the present chapter deals with systems which have been 
applied only according to the first class. Where a system has been 
employed in both ways, description is reserved until the following 
chapter, as in nearly every instance the " divided " engines are the 
most important. 

The four-cylinder " balanced " systems derive their name because 
of the fact that as the four cylinders drive separate cranks, the 
cranks can be distributed round the circle of revolution, at or about 
angles of 90° apart, and are so arranged that one crank is opposite 
another ; consequently, the moving parts are very largely balanced, 
and as there are eight impulses per revolution, fairly evenly dis- 
tributed, the turning moment can be made very regular, and the 
engines made very efficient. 

That this is so appears to be becoming extensively realised, for 
four-cylinder balanced compound engines are becoming well-nigh 
universal, either with the cranks all on one axle, or with two driving 
axles according to the "divided and balanced" system. In fact, 
almost all recently designed compound engines belong to one or 
other of these classifications. It is true that four cylinders operating 
separate cranks necessitate the use of four sets of motion, and in 
many cases four sets of valve gear, but it is realised nowadays that 
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the additional first cost and apparent oompIioatioD is more than 
justified by the advantages attending the »ae of such engines, and 
some eugineers &re even designing four-cyhuder nou-compound 
engines on similar lines for the sake of improved balancing and the 
division of work over two axles. 

The Webb Pour-cylinder System.— lu 1898 Mr F. W. Webb 
introduced the first of a class of four-cylinder compound engines for 
express service on the London and North-Westem Railway. In 
these engines, not only had they four cylinders, but instead of 
dividing the work done over two axles, as in the case of the three- 
cylinder locomotives (see Chapter VIII.), all four cylinders were 
arranged to drive one axle by cranks 90* apart, this axle being 
ODupled with another axle, the wheel type being that known aa the 
4—4-0, or fonr-ooupled bogie type. Strictly, the bogie is a double 
radial truck, as there is no centre pivot pin. 

At first two engines were built to the same design, except that 
one was a compound with two high-pressure cylinders outside the 
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frames and two low-pressure cylinders inside the frames, and the other 
had four cylinders all receiving boiler steam. After extended trial, 
the non-compound engine was altered to compound, and thirty-eight 
further compound engines were built. In 1900-2 another series of 
forty engines were built, having slightly larger high-pressure cylinders 
and augmented boiler power, the steam pressure being also raised 
in some cases. In 1901-2 the system was applied for eight-coupled 
mineral engines, otherwise similar to the three-cylinder engines 
dready described, and in 1903-4 a class of small-wheeled six-coupled 
bogie engines were introduced for mixed traffic purposes. 

A feature of Mr Webb's tour-cylinder system is the fact that only 
two sets of valve gear are employed for four cyliudera, and fig. 109 
shows the mechanism used for transferring the movement of the 
directly operated low-pressure valve spindle to the corresponding 
high-pressure valve spindle in opposite degree as required, as the 
pistons of adjacent low- and high-pressure cylinders are always 
moving oppositely, and the slide valves therefore require to be 
correspondingly operated. 

It has been maintained by many engineers that these engines 
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were not designed in a way to give really effective results, principally 
in respect of the apparently inaccurately proportioned cylinders, the 
non-provision of means for admitting boiler steam to the low-pressure 
cylinders at starting, and the impossibility of independently adjusting 
the valve operation of the high- and low-pressure cylinders respectively ^ 
As no means for non-compound starting are provided, the higlk. — 
pressure cylinders are necessarily somewhat larger than they shouli 
be in proper proportion to the low-pressure cylinders. According 
generally accepted ideas, the cylinder diameters should be aboua. -t 
13 and 22 in. diameter, but in order that the H.P. cylinders shoul^d 
be able to start a train alone, Mr Webb employed the diametexrs 
of 15 or 16 in. and 22 in. 

In practice, however, notwithstanding the many adverse criticisncz&s 
which were advanced, and the general inclination which has be^^n 
shown since Mr Webb's retirement to describe them as failures a-KrT&d 
unsatisfactory engines, it cannot be denied that they have do^ne 
much splendid work ; and their everyday performances, if r^ o't 
altogether such as are required for dealing with average requiremerr^ t^e 
on the London and North- Western Railway, compare very favouralol^ 
with work done on other lines with apparently more powerful engiim ^s, 
where the duties are not so systematically onerous. 

Since the accession of Ikir Whale to the position of ChiefMechanL^3^1 
Engineer of the London and North-Westem Railway, most of -t>^fc»e 
Alarger series of four-cylinder compound express locomotives h^m^^^^ 



ih-^*-'^ ibeen fitted with additional valve gear for the high-pressure cylind 
r^fyi jmeans being provided whereby the high- and low-pressure va^.^^^^ 
gears can be adjusted independently if desired ; and it is stated t.1::»^^ 
the result has been a remarkable improvement in the working ^^ 
these engines. 

Gttlsdorf Four-cylinder System.— Since about 1900 Herr K. -%ron 
Grolsdorf has been adapting his well-known two-cylinder systeax '^ 
four-cylinder engines, and fig. 110 is a cross section through "fci^e 
cylinders of one of his large Atlantic type express engines for t>l3e 
Austrian State Railways. Since these were built the system has »l^'o 
been applied to some large six-coupled express engines, with leading 
and trailing pairs of carrying wheels (2-6-2 type). 

The starting arrangements are similar to those employed for two- 
cylinder engines as described in Chapter YII. 

Four-cylmder Italian System. — The year 1900 saw the construc- 
tion of the first engine of a four-cylinder compound class of express 
engine for the Adriatic system of Italian railways, which comprises 
several notable features. 

These engines are six-coupled bogie engines, but are adapted to 
run in a reversed direction, the engine being of the trailing bogie 
tank engine type, but arranged to travel with the footplate end in 
front and the chimney behind, a cylindrical tank tender being 
employed for water, and the coal being carried in the engine 
bunkers. 

This arrangement has a special advantage that the driver has an 
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utiioterrupted view ahead, and that a very Bteady-runniDg engine 
is produced. 

Fig. Ill is an interesting photograph ahowing the cylinders and 
Talve cheata (for piston valves). 

The cylinder arrangement employed for these engines is very 
peculiar, there being two high-pressure cylinders on one side of 
the longitudinal centre line, and two low-pressure cylinders on 
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the other side. The cylinder arrangement is therefore H.P., H.P., 
L.P., LP. 

The steam distribution is controlled by & special piston valve 
located over each outside cylinder, and controlling tlie steam 
passages of each pair of cylinders, one valve serving for both high- 
pressure cylinders, and the other for both low-pressure cylinders, 
the ports being crossed iu some cases to allow of this. Two valves 
only are employed, so that two seta of valve gear are sufficient. 

The inside cylinders (one H.P. and one L.P.) are higher than the 
outside cylinders, their piston rods being inclined to clear the 
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coupled axle tiuder itie smokebox, i 
nidJdIe coupled axle. 

It is difficult to underatand why an arrangecnent involving sucb 
complicated cyliDder castings eliould be employed, but it is stated 
that these engines, which are now fairly numerous, are doing very 
good work. Practically, the arrangement is that of a two-cylinder 




compound engine with each cylinder duplicated, one piston of each 
pair always working oppositely to the other, and driving cranks ISO 

For starting, a Mmall slide valve is connected to the H.P. valve 
rod and works over ports admitting boiler steam to the receiver, but 
the steam pipe fur this admission is connected to the regulator valve, 
BO that it is only when the regulator is opeued to a certain degree 
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(about oDe-sixth open) that steam can pass to the receiver by this 
means, the engine working compound when the regulator is opened 
further. This design was prepared by Signor Planchar of the 
Southern Railway of Italy. 

Smith Four-cylinder System. — The Smith three-cylinder system 
has already been described in Chapter VIII. During 1906, however, 
the system has also been adapted to four-cylinder engines, designed 
by Mr Worsdell for the North-Eastem Railway, and one of these 
engines is illustrated in the frontispiece. 

Yon Berries Four-cylinder System.— In 1903 a notable engine 
was built by the Hanover Engine Works, primarily for exhibition 
at St Louis in 1904, but also for participation in official trials of 
steam locomotives held in Germany at the beginning of the same 
year, the engine being a four-cylinder compound engine designed 
by Herr von Borries. Since that date a number (about fifty) of 
similar engines, which are also fitted with the Pielock superheater 
(see Chapter XV.), have been supplied for service on German 
Railways 

The two high-pressure cylinders are placed between the frames, 
the low-pressure cylinders being outside. Each pair of high- and 
low-pressure cylinders is cast in one piece, with their corresponding 
steam chests. The two groups of cylinders are bolted together and 
carry the smokebox. The valves of the H.P. cylinders are piston 
valves with inside admission, those of the L.P. cylinders balanced 
Trick yalves. 

The cranks of the H.P. and L.P. cylinders upon the same side of 
the engine are set at an angle of 1 80*" with each other, the cranks 
of the two sides being at right angles to each other. 

The valve gear is of the Heusinger-Walchaert type, and both 
valves on one side of the engine are driven by a single gearing. 
The two valves are controlled by a single link, which receives its 
motion from one eccentric, but the stem of each valve is coupled to 
an advance lever, which receives its motion from the crosshead of 
the corresponding piston. 

For the outside valve the link movement is transmitted by a lever 
with arms of different length, so proportioned that the ratio of 
steam admission is 55 : 30 for L.P. and H.P. cylinders in forward 
and backward gear. 

The starting is effected smoothly and without any difficulty by 
a direct admission of live steam into the steam chests of the low- 
pressure cylinders. Fig. 112 is a horizontal section showing the 
valve chests and starting valves for a high- and a low-pressure 
cylinder. The hollow intercepting valve is shown in position for 
non-compound working. The high-pressure exhaust passes by the 
passage a through the interior of the valve b to the opening c, and 
thence to the passage d leading to the exhaust. At the same time 
boiler steam is admitted by the passage e and by the recess / of the 
valve b to the passage g, by which it enters the low-pressure steam 
chest. For compound working the valve b is rotated so that a 
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paasage-way is opened for the H.P. exhaust steam to pass from the 
interior of the valve b through the openiug h to the low-presanra 
ateam chest, and the boiler steam supply is cut off. 

There are tiro valves b, one at each aide of the engine, but they 
are operAed together by mechanism under the driver's control. 

Haffei Compound Ei^;iiiee, BaTaria and Baden State Bailways. — 
These endues, of the Atlantic (4-4-2) type, were first introduced 
in 1903, and were also designed to some extent in connection with 
the ofBcial steam locomotive trials conducted in Germany. They 
are uow employed in considerable numbers on the Bavarian and 
Baden State Railways, together with some engines differing only in 
the fact that a third pair of coupled wheels are substituted for the 
trailing carrying wheels. The system has also been applied to some 
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large engines of the 4-4-4 type, having a bogie under the firebox as 
well as at the leading end, and four coupled wheels. 

Fig. 113 IB a cross section of one of these engines for the Bavarian 
State Railways. All four cylinders are in line underneath the smoke- 
bos. The H.P. cylinders are fitted with piston valves. The outmde 
low-pressure cylinders are provided with balanced slide valves having 
double admission and exhaust ports. 

The low-pressure cylinders are each connected with the h^b- 
pressure cylinders by short double pipes. The valve moUon is 
outside aod actuates the low-pressure valves directly, the high- 
pressure valves being operated from the same motion by means of ■ 
rocking lever. 

To ensure economical working of steam, the proportion between 
the high- and low-pressure piston areas has been made 1 : 2'9. 

For starting the engine there is a valve worked from the revenii^ 
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I pressure of 9 ktmoBpherei 
L safety ralve corresponding 

) that pressure. The arrangement is verr similar to that described 

1 Chap. vir. 

In order to prevent a vacuum in the oflinders when ruDDiDg 
dth the regulator olosed, automatio vacuum valvee are provided, 
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d these actuate smaller valves, which admit steam at low-pressure 
the cylinders for lubrication. In the front and back covers of 
e high-presaure cylinders there are safety valves, which prevent 
mage to the cylinders through condensed water. 
Compoimd Locomotives on the LancaBhire and Yorkshire 
lilway.— On this railway an engine was adapted a few years ago 
a four-cylinder compound en^ne, the arrangement being similar 
that employed by Mr Webb on the L.N.W.B., but the cylinder 
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diameters being 14 and 22 inches. Quite recently an eight-coupled 
engine has been adapted as a four-cylinder compound engine by Mr 
G. Hughes, Locomotive Superintendent. All cylinders operate one 
pair of wheels. 

For starting, a small slide valve is employed controlling ports 
whereby boiler steam can be admitted to the L.P. steam chests. 

Four-Cylinder Compound Locomotives for the Hungarian State 
EailwayB. — Towards the close of 1906 a series of powerful express 
locomotives was placed in service on the Hungarian State Railways. 
They are of the Atlantic type, with the four cylinders all actuating 
the leading pair of coupled wheels. The low-pressure cylinders are 
outside, and all cylinders are provided with piston valves. Two 
sets of valve gear only are employed. The starting mechanism, 
permitting of non-compound working, is an adaptation of that 
described in Chapter V. in reference to two-cylinder compound 
engines, and illustrated by fig. 43. 



CHAPTER XII 
FOUB-CYLINDER DIVIDED AND BALANCED SYSTEMS. 

Contents : — General Remarks — The de Glehn System — Vulcan Foundry Engine 
(de Glehn System) for Great Northern Railway — De Glehn Compound Engines 
for Portuguese Railways, built by A. Borsig — The Henri- Baudry System — The 
Vauclain Balanced System — The Cole System — Ivatt's Compound Engine for 
Great Northern Railway — Compound Engines in Belgium. 

General Bemaxks. — Four-cylinder systems of this class appear to 
be now in greatest favour in most countries, for a large proportion 
of the four-cylinder compound engines introduced since the com- 
mencement of the twentieth century belong to this class. 

In France, nearly all compound engines now built are four- 
cylinder divided and balanced engines according to the de Glehn or 
the Henri-Baudry systems, and, with variations introduced by the 
firms of A. Borsig, J. A, Maffei, and the Swiss Locomotive Works, the 
systems employed are very similar, these engines being found in 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal, as well as in some of the 
smaller European States. In Belgiuu^ compound engines are very 
few, but most of them can be placed in this section. 

In the United States the new Vauclain system, though first 
introduced as a balanced system, all cylinders driving one axle, is 
frequently adapted as a " divided and balanced " system, for which 
reason it is described in this chapter ; and the Cole system, which is 
the other of the two American four-cylinder systems now employed, 
is also " divided and balanced." 

Strictly speaking, there is very little difference between four- 
cylinder " balanced " and four-cylinder ** divided and balanced," for 
it is only necessary to adapt the cylinders (they need not always be 
separated) to drive separate coupled axles to transfer a design from 
one class to another, though in most cases the divided system is less 
adaptable for the use of two sets of valve gear only. 

The de Glehn System. — The first locomotive compounded accord- 
ing to Monsieur de Glehn's system was an engine designed in 1885 
for the Northern Railway of France. It had two high-pressure 
cylinders inside driving the front driving axle ; and two outside low- 
pressure cylinders, set back on the frames, driving the rear pair of 
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driving wheels. The axleB were not coupled, in which respect 
de Glehu followed Mr Webb's practice ; and it is worthy of note thai, 
although in all subsequent engines coupling rods have been emptoj'Ki, 
this engine is atill at work with uncoupled wheels. 




U.-CroEsSaction—deG]ehn Four-cylinder Comiiouud Express Looomotiit 

The engine was shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. A fe" 

years ago a bogie was substituted for the single leading ule : 

otherwise the engine is xtill in its original condition, though, of 

course, it has long since been taken off flrst-class work. 

It was not, however, until 1891 that Monsieur de Glehn, in 
collaboration with Monsieur du Bouaquet, Cliief Engineer of lb» 
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Northern Railway of France, reallj in- 
troduoed the systein now iiaiverBally 
known; but from that date onwards it 
baa been employed very extensively, first 
on the Northern Railway of France, and 
then, with but alight modification, od 
all the other French railways except the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Rail- 
way, while the system bas also been 
used for large numbers of engines for ' 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Alsace, some of the Balkan 
States, Asia Minor, etc., and a few en- 
gines in England, United States, Egypt, 
China, etc. 

In fact, the de Glehn system is prob- 
ably the most eatensively used of any, 
and in many cases the engines have been 
built quite independently of Mocsieur 
de Glehn. The total number of these 
engines is now considerably over 2000, 
of various designs. 

As a rule, the cylinders are arranged 
in two set^ one pair outside (usually 
the high-pressure cylinders), set back 
somewhat on the frames, and actuating 
the second coupled axle, and the other 
pair inside, under the smokebox, and 
driving the leading coupled axle. In 
some cases, however, the cylinders are 
placed in line, though separate axles are 
driven, the outside piston and connect- 
ing rods being much longer than those 
inside, to permit of this. For some of 
the gixHls engines, the inside cylinders 
drive the second coupled axle, and the 
outside cylinders the third axle. 

Fig. 114 is a cross section through 
the low-pressure cylinders of one of the 
large express engines of the Northern 
Railway of France, and fig. 115 is a 
half -sectional plan showing the cylinders, 
and motion thereof. 

From these views it will be seen that 
there are four sets of valve gear of the 
Walachaert type, those outside employ- 
ing a return crank and those inside 
a single eccentric. A feature of the 
de Glehn system is the fact that the 
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respective valve gears can be independently adjusted to vary th^ 
relative cut-oflf ratios of the H.P. and L.P. cylinders. 

In some of the early engines the cranks of the H.P. and L.£^. 
cylinders at each side are placed 165*" apart, but the general practice 
now is to place them at 180° apart, as usual, according to oth^i 
systems. 

To enable the engine to start with boiler steam in the low-pressure 
cylinders, or for working as a four-cylinder non-compound engine 
temporarily when very great power is required, a valve is provided 
by which boiler steam can be admitted, past a reducing valve, to the 
low-pressure cylinders, and an intercepting valve is fitted whereby 
the high-pressure cylinders exhaust to the blast pipe instead of to 
the receiver pipe when working non-compound. The intercepting 
valve is operated by a small steam motor (" servo "-motor) controlled 
by a three-way cock in the driver's cab. 

Fig. 116 represents a series of diagrammatic drawings published by 
the Locomotive Magazine^ and reproduced here by permission, which 
well indicates the principal features of this system. The locomotive 
shown in outline is the first of three French-built locomotives in use 
on the English Great Western Railway. 

In the driver's cab is the three-way cock already referred to, and a 
steam valve by which steam is admitted to the reducing valve, and 
thence to the low-pressure steam chests. 

The intercepting valve is in the form of a long hollow cylinder 
located alongside each of the low-pressure steam chests. 

Diagram No. 1 shows the valves with the engine working non- 
compound. The valve A is operated to allow steam to pass to the 
reducing valve E, and the valve B allows steam to pass to a small 
cylinder D, where it acts on a piston which rotates the cylindrical 
valve C to allow H.P. exhaust steam to pass to the blast pipe. When 
altered for compound working the three-way cock B (diagram 2) is 
moved so that steam passes to the other end of the cylinder D, and 
causes the piston therein to rotate the valve C to a position wherein 
the H.P. exhaust steam is allowed to pass through the interior of the 
valve C to the low-pressure steam chests. The references are 
marked with one or two dashes for the two positions. 

By means of the intercepting valve C, the driver can operate the 
engine with the low-pressure cylinders alone in case of accident. 

In most respects the arrangement corresponds very closely to that 
employed for the du Bousquet tandem compound tank engines, 
described in Chapter IX. ; indeed, the latter is directly derived from 
the methods introduced by Monsieur de Glehn. 

Fig. 117 is a separate enlarged view showing the construction of 
the cylindrical intercepting valve. 

According to an earlier construction of the de Glehn intercepting 
valve, the valve is a short cylinder acting as an ordinary three-way 
cock controlling the passage of the H.P. exhaust steam either to the 
low-pressure steam chest or to the blast pipe. 

Figs. 118 and 119 are views reproduced from a recent number of 
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Enf/ineerin^, which very olearl; set forth the mun features of tbede 
Glehn Bjateiii as employed in recent engines of the Eastern fitulnaj 
of France. 

The system is not altered from that already described, but 
the cODstructive aTraogeinents ire 
somewhat different, thnu^ re- 
suiting mainly from the employ- 
ment of piston valves, sod hw 
the use of compressed air for 
operating the intercepting Talve 
instead of steam 

Tnlcan Foundry Engiiie (de 
Glehn Sjrstem) for Gt. Scuttm 
EaQway —During 1905 an en- 
gine was built in Great Britain 
by the Vulcan Foundry Company, 
>, Limited, of Newton-le-Willows, 
[S under unusual circumstances, 
gi The Directors of the Great 
■g. Northern Railway invited tenders 
I for a powerful express loconioti'6 
■f for purposes of compariBon with 
" their own engines, the hraHen 
■g having practically a free band w 
3 regards design, and the orderitu 

- obtained by the firm mentioned. 
The engine la a four-cylinder 

compound engine of the Atlanlw 

- type, compounded according to 
:3 the de Glehn system. As re^" 

- essentialB, the starting mechsniMn 
J_ corresponds to that already ile- 
;: scribed, the difference being »!■ 
o most entirely constructional, but 
eS the driver's lever for controlling 

non-compound working is so ar- 
ranged that it changes automati- 
cally to compound as soon as tbe 
driver lets go of the lever. 

De Glehn Compound forFoTto- 
guese Bailways, built by A. Bor- 
sig. — It has already been stated 
that the de Glehn system has been 
employed by several Continental 
locomotive building flrma, and fig. 
120 is a view showing the con- 
struction of intercepting valve and operating mechanism therefor, 
as fitted by the wellOtnown firm of A. Borsig of Berlin to some 
notable six-coupled Ixgie engines for the Portuguese State Railways- 
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In this construction, the iatercepting valves are of the three-way 
type mentioned, and the view also shows the small operating 
cylinder by which they are operated, and the connections. 

The Hemi-Baudiy System. — E^rly in 1889 M. Henri, Locomotive 
Engineer of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, entered the 
field with a compound system which developed for some years in 
advance of the de Qlehn system, and which probably entitles 
M. Henri to far greater credit than is usually assigned to him. 




Fig. 118. — De Glehn SyBtem— Eastern Railway of France. Reproduced 
from Engineering. 

Six engines were built according to this system, of three distinct 
types. In these engines coupling rods were employed, in which 
respect M. Henri was certainly ahead of M. de Glebn, and, what 
is most important, a high steam pressure was used — 213 lbs. 
instead of 156 lbs. as used in de Glehn's system ; but the cylinder 
arrangements were very unusual. Later engines for the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway were built according to one of 
these arrangements, but such dispositions of the cylinders have 
never since been repeated elsewhere, and even the one arrangement 
referred to has been discontinued for some years. 

The type designed for passenger use had the four cylinders 
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abreast, but dtiviag on to separate axles, the inside high-preBsure 
cjlinders driviog the front coupled wheels, and the outside low- 
preesure cylinders driving, with long piston and connecting rods, the 
tear coupled wheels. Two of these engines nere built, aad one of 
them was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, forming an 
interesting oompanion to Monsieur de Glehn's engine above described. 

The second type was an eight-coupled goods engine, with the 
outside low-pressure cylinders in the usual positions, driving the 
second axle, and with the inside high-pressure cylinders set back 
between the frames — an absoiutely unique arrangement— and driving 
the third axle. 

In the other two locomotives, also eight-coupled engines, all 
cylinders were under the smokebox; but the inside high-pressure 
cylinders were raised and inclined and drove the second axle, while 




the outside low-pressure cylinders were fitted with long connecting 
rods to drive the third asle. These engines, according to a state- 
ment made by M. Baudry, successor to M. Henri, proved very 
successful, owing, ii> is cluimed, principally to the high steam 
pressure employed, and paved the way for an extensive adoption 
of the compound system for locomotives on the Paris, Lyons, and . 
Mediterranean Kail way. 

Commencing in 1893, a number of other eight-coupled engines were 
biiilt having the cylinders arranged according to the second type 
above described. In 1892 was built the first of fifty eight-coupled 
engines having all cylinders driving the second axle, thus constituting 
a four-cylinder iaianced (not divided) design. 

In 1 89 2 three engines were constructed, two of which were of the four- 
coupled bogie type, and the third four-coupled with a single leading 
axle, in which the low-pressure cylinders were inside and drove the frost 
coupled axle, and the outside high-preasure cylinders were set buk 
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on the frames to drive the rear coupled axle, thus conforming to the 
cylinder airaugement generally associated with Monsieur de GlehD. 

In 1894 M. Baudry built forty 
more four-coupled bogie engines 
of the same type, and since then 
further engines of various types 
on the satne lines have been 
built as required, the Henri and 
the do Glehn systems having by 
this time converged until the 
differences became those of de- 
tail design or in matters outside 
the present subject. 

For many years these bogie 
four - coupled engines and a. 
corresponding class of small 
wheeled six-coupled bogie en- 
gines have been employed on 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Railway, but in 1904 
Monsieur Baudry introduced a 
large-wheeled six-coupled class 
of engine on the same system 
for heavy express traffic. 

The cylinders are all placed 
very nearly in line, but the con- 
nectiug rods of the outside high- 
pressure cylinders are much 
longer than those of the inside 
cylinders, so as to actuate the 
secoud coupled axle. 

For all these compound en- 
gines provision is made by 
means of a special design of 
reversing gear for the indepen- 
dent adjustment of the bigh- 
pressure valve gear, but, as a 
rule, according to this system 
the low-pressure cut-off ratio is 
invariable, as Monsieur Baudry 
oonsidere this method of opera- 
tion preferable. 

For starting pu rposes, a si m pie 
valve is fltted whereby boiler 
steam can be admitted to the low- 
pressure cylinders at starting. 

The Tanclain Balanced SjBteio. — This system, introduced by the 
Baldwin Works of Philadelphia, has in large measure superseded 
the superposed cylinder system described in Chapter IX. It admits 
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iniploym 
bnlanced syatem ; 



i "balanced" system, or aa a " divided and 
Lud although it was first introduced accaTdiug 
to the former method, it is now as often employed in one way 
M in the other, and the large number of engines of this Bjstem 
HOW in use arc about equally divided between the two classes, lu 
practice, the only difference ia that when "divided" the oulaide 
cyliuders have loiig connectiog rods to drive an axle behind that, 
nperat«d by the inside cylinders, 

Tliu lirst looomitlive of the foiir^iyliuder balanced compound systeai 
was built in January 1902 for the Plant System of Eailroads, 
as the tweiity-thouaaiidth locomotive built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works nfter seventy years of cantinnous operation. This 
locomotive was, however, too heavy for use on the Plaut Sjitem 




It was of the ten-w 



Flu. 121.— Oylinderand Val' 

and was sold to the Chicago Short Line. 
(4-6-0) type. 

As is common b] locomotives of this system, the low-pressure 
cylinders are placed outside the engine frames, connections being 
made with crank pins on the driving wiieels. The high-pressure 
cylinders arc located inside the frames in the same borizoutal plane 
as the low-pressure, and connection is made with a cranked driving 
axle. In the first locomotive referred to all four connecting rods 
are coupled with the front axle. 

The cylinder saddle is cost in two parts (fig. 121) and bolted 
together in the usual way, each half containing a high- and low- 
pressure cylinder and a single valve wiiich controls the admiasiou of 
steam to both cylinders. This admits of the use of the ordinary 
Stephenson type of valve motion, the same as is used in single 
expansion locomotives. The valve is of the piston type, with central 
steam admission, and alides in a machined bushing, which is forced 
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into the cylinder saddle. A single reverBe lever in the oab is all 
that is required for governing the valve motione of all cylinders. 

The course of the steam from its admission to the high-pressure 
cylinder until the final exhaust is shown by the diagram reproduced 
m % 122. 

The live steam port in this design is centrally located between the 
induction ports of the high-pressure cylinder. Steam enters the 
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122 — Steam Distnbution m Balanced Compound Cylinders 



high-pressure cylinder through the steam port and the central ex- 
ternal cavity in the valve The exhaust from the high pressure 
cylinders takes place through the opposite steam port to the interior 
of the valve, ^hich acts as a receiver The outer edges of the valve 
control the admission of steam to the low pressure cylinder The 
steam passes from the front of the high pressure cylmder through 
the valve to the front of the low pressure cylmder, or from the back 
of the high pressure to the back of the low pressure cylinder The 
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exhaust from the low-pressure cylinder takes place through external 
cavities under the front and back portion of the valve, which com- 
municate with the final exhaust port. The starting valve connects 
the two live steam ports of the high-pressure cylinder to allow the 
steam to pass over the piston. 

In many engines, although the cylinders are located in line, the 
piston and connecting rods are of different lengths, so that separate 
axles are driven by each pair of cylinders, the arrangement then 
being that of "divided and balanced." 

In all cases the parts are so arranged that on each side of the 
engine, while the reciprocating parts in connection with the high- 
pressure cylinder are moving in one direction, those in connection 
with the low-pressure cylinder are moving in the opposite direction. 
These parts having the same rate of speed, and being practically of 
the same weight, exert an equivalent force in opposite directions at 
all points and balance each other. This leaves only the revolving 
parts to be compensated for in the driving wheels, and these can be 
exactly counterbalanced. The two pistons on each side of the loco- 
motive, travelling in opposite directions, equalise the longitudinal 
strains, and prevent what is termed the "nosing" action. This 
relieves the track from injury, and adds to the safety of the loco- 
motive and to the comfort of the engineer. 

The crank on the axle and the crank pin in the driving wheel for 
the corresponding high- and low-pressure cylinders are set at an 
angle of 180°, the two axle cranks being set at 90** ; this brings the 
action of each high- and low-pressure cylinder on one side of the 
locomotive, quartering with those on the other side, and four points 
of connection are provided, equally distributed about the central 
axis. This arrangement to a great extent neutralises the unequal 
rotative moments due to the angularity of the main rods. Four sets 
of rods, guides, and pistons are used, but the strains are so distributed 
between them as to make it possible to lighten the weight of each, 
and still have ample strength for maximum requirements. This 
division of the strains decreases the wear and tear on the moving 
parts and compensates for the increased number. 

In some engines the inside cylinders actuate the same axle (the 
second coupled axle) as the outside cylinders, and to enable the 
inside connecting rods to work past the first coupled axle, looped 
connecting rods are employed, the rods being adapted to embrace the 
leading coupled axle. 

The Cole System. — During the past two years the American 
Locomotive Company have been introducing the "divided and 
balanced" four-cylinder compound system devised by Mr F. J. 
Cole when Locomotive Engineer of the New York Central and 
Hudson Biver Railroad. 

The first of these engines is illustrated by line diagram and half- 
sectional plan in fig. 124. In this engine the four cylinders are so 
related that it has not been necessary to duplicate the valve motion, 
or to depart in any way from the best previous accepted practice. 
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The use of four cylinders, two high-pressure and two low-pressure, 
gives an opportunity for compounding under the most favourable 
conditions; and with each high-pressure piston working 180" from its 
low-pressure piston, and the other pair working 90° from the first 
pair, the successive impulses from the four cylinders produce a 
remarkably uniform turning moment. This results in a much more 
rapid rate of acceleration when starting up than has been possible 
with two-cylinder engines. 

In order to avoid the concentration of work on a single driving 
axle, one pair of cylinders is connected to the forward axle and the 
other pair to the rear axle. The high-pressure cylinders are placed 
between the frames and located slightly in advance of the usual 
position, so as to secure the necessary length for the connections, 
crossheads, guides, connecting rods, etc. The forward axle is 
necessarily a crank axle. The low-pressure cylinders are placed 
outside^ and connected in the usual way to crank pins on the rear 
drivers. 

With this relative arrangement of each pair of one high-pressure 
and one low-pressure cylinders, both a high-pressure and a low- 
pressure piston valve are carried by the same valve stem, the 
intermediate portion of the valve chamber serving as a receiver 
between the two cylinders. 

Ivatt Compound Engine for Great Northern Bailway. — The 
Vulcan Foundry engine on the de Glehn system for the Great 
Northern Railway has already been mentioned earlier in this chapter, 
but, besides this engine, Mr Ivatt has himself designed a four-cylinder 
divided and balanced compound engine. 

This engine, as regards the boiler and general dimensions, corre- 
sponds with the standard non-compound engines of this railway. 

The cylinders are arranged abreast, but drive separate axles, the 
outside high-pressure cylinders actuating the rear coupled wheels, 
while the low-pressure cylinders drive the leading coupled axle. 
This engine also possesses the peculiarity that the stroke of the 
high-pressure cylinders is only 20 in. (diameter 13 in.) as compared 
with 26 in. (diameter 16 in.) for the low-pressure cylinders. 
Walschaert valve gear is employed for the outside cylinders and 
ordinary link motion for the inside cylinders. Two reversing levers 
are employed with sectors placed close together on the footplate, and 
the two sets of reversing gear can be operated either simultaneously 
or independently of one another. Each reversing shaft is fitted with 
a vacuum-looking device by which the gear can be locked in position. 
The engine can be worked either as a simple or as a compound engine 
by means of a change valve located over the low-pressure steam chest. 
The valve is' worked by a small auxiliary steam cylinder in con- 
nection with a water dashpot arranged so as to lock it either in the 
simple or compound position. 

Judging from the cylinder c«cpacities of this engine it appears 
that the main object in view is to provide an engine which can be 
worked frequently as a non-compound, but whenever circumstances 

IQ 
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arc favounible, as when travelling on easy gradients or the level, and 
when the train is well under weigh, can be used as a compound 
engine witli small steam consumption. Most four-cylinder compound 
locomotives if worked non-compound for long would run the boiler 
out of steam, whereas with the cylinder dimensions employed for 
this engine the non-compound steam consumptioD is not excessive, 
while compound working enables any economy that is possible to be 
obtained at other times. The comparative performances of the two 
Great Northern compound engines will therefore be peculiarly inter- 
esting whenever official data is published. 

Four-cylinder Balanced Compound Engines in Belgium.— The 
year 1 905 has seen some notable developments in Belgian locomotiye 
practice, for, in connection with the Li^ge Exposition, quite a number 
of remarkable engines have been introduced for experimental trial, 
and in several cases have been introduced into ordinary service. 

Almost without exception these notable engines are of the six- 
coupled bogie type, with comparatively small wheels, as very high 
speed is but seldom required in Belgium, heavy loads over severe 
gradients, at good though not excessive speeds, being the rule; but 
the engines arc in every instance very large and powerful. In only 




Fio. 125. — Diagrammatic Plan View of Balanced Compound Locomotive- 
Belgian State Railways. 

a few cases are the engines compound, but several of them are 
fitted with superheating apparatus, as described in Chapter XV., 
and some of them combine both features. 

Some of the compound engines are on the de Glehn divided and 
balanced system already described, and correspond with standard 
classes on French railways, but others are arranged with the four 
cylinders driving the leading coupled axle. 

Fig. 1 25 is a diagrammatic plan view of one of these engines, as 
built by the John Cockerill Company of Seraing, and having all four 
cylinders driving one axle. This engine has two sets of valve gear 
operating the valves of four cylinders by means of a reversing 
rocking lever, in the manner already described in reference to the 
Webb four-cylinder system. The low-pressure cylinders are placed 
outside. 

For starting, the admission of boiler steam to the receivers is 
automatically effected by a small differential valve which allows steam 
to pass only so long as the pressure in the receiver is below 88 
pounds per square inch, but which closes as soon as that pressure is 
reached. The driver has, however, control of this valve, so that he 
can prevent live steam admission if desired. 

Another engine bnilt by the same firm has the cylinders arranged 
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to drive separate axles as shown in the diagrammatic plan view (fig. 
126). 

Some of the engines are fitted with superheating apparatus (see 
Chapter XV.), and are adapted so that part of the superheater also 
serves the purpose of a receiver superheater through which the 
steam passes between the high- and low-pressure cylinders. 

Another engine, having four cylinders abreast and driving the 




Fig. 126. — Diagrammatic Plan View of Divided and Balanced Engine — 

Belgian State Railways. 

same axle, has been built by the La Meuse Company, and this, though 
a non-compound engine, is adapted for ready conversion as a compound 
engine. 

Besides the four-cylinder divided and balanced engines described, a 
few such engines have also been supplied to the Bavarian and Swiss 
railways, which, while not corresponding exactly with the de Glehn 
system, are compounded according to very similar systems. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
ARTICULATED COMPOUND ENGINES. 

Contents : — Articulated Engines — The Mallet System — Mallet Compound Engines 
for St Gothard Railway— Mallet Compound Engines for Russia — Mallet 
Compound Engines in the United States — The Meyer-Lindner System- 
Compound Fairlie Engines — The Johnstone Articulated Engine — The Du 
Bousquet Articulated System. 

Articulated Engines. — By the term "articulated," as applied to 
locomotives, it is understood that the engine is so fitted that some of 
the driving wheels can move into planes at an angle with those of 
other axles, and this usually entails that the engine has two distinct 
sets of coupled wheels, which are operated either from one set of 
cylinders or from distinct cylinders, the engine being thus divided 
into two driving sections capable of independent movement upon 
very curved lines, notwithstanding that the wheel base is long. 

Numerous designs for such engines have been employed at various 
times, particularly for mountain and narrow-gauge railways on the 
European Continent, and they may be classified in two divisions: 
(1) those wherein all the wheels are coupled in somewhat the usual 
manner, but some of the axles are capable of the requisite independent 
angular movement (many of these designs are most ingenious, but 
very complicated) ; and (2) those wherein the wheels are arranged in 
distinct sets. 

Engines of the former class have never been very numerous, and 
all of them, so far as the writer is aware, have been simple engines. 

In the second class, however, compounding has been employed 
with success, and therefore extended consideration is required. 

Engines of this class can be again divided into three main divisions: 
(1) those having cylinders all fixed upon the frame, but driving one 
series of coupled wheels directly and one series indirectly through 
more or less complicated lever mechanism which allows of the 
required independent angular movement of one set of wheels; (2) 
those having two sets of coupled wheels, one set fitted in the engine 
frames which carry their operating cylinders, while the other set arc 
fitted in a bogie frame and usually carrying operating cylinders 
therefor ; and (3) those wherein two pivoted bogie trucks, each with 
a set of coupled wheels and a set of cylinders, are employed. 

148 
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In the first and second of these divisions one boiler only is 
employed, but in the last division are included engines with one 
boiler and also engines having a double boiler (Fairlie type). 

As regards compounding, no engines of the first division have been 
so adapted, but the writer is aware of several designs for the 
adaptation of compounding to such engines. 

In the second class, comprising engines having two sets of coupled 
wheels carried under one boiler, one set being carried in a bogie 
frame, and each set having an equipment of operating cylinders, 
compounding is now well-nigh universal, for as four cylinders are a 
necessity if the engine is to be really powerful and large, it becomes a 
matter of difficulty to supply high-pressure steam to all of them, and 
compounding is almost a sine qua non. Indeed, useful though such 
engines have proved themselves — for the adoption of this design of 
articulated engine constitutes the simplest means of providing 
adequate power on light, heavily-graded, and curved lines — and 
although many such non-compound engines have been employed for 
the last forty years or more, it is only since the application of com- 
pounding thereto that engines of this type have been introduced in 
large numbers as a really satisfactory class. 

The Mallet System. — This system is by far the most generally 
employed for these engines. In fact, so extensively is it used that 
by many people the general type is referred to as the Mallet type, 
whereas the type is really the Meyer type (introduced in 1867), 
adapted for compounding by Monsieur Mallet since about 1 884. It 
should, therefore, more correctly be referred to as the Meyer-Mallet 
design, in the same way that the Meyer- Lindner system (described 
later) is always referred to. 

In the Mallet system the high-pressure cylinders are carried by the 
frame and drive four- or six-coupled wheels at the back part of the 
engine in the usual way, and the low-pressure cylinders are fitted 
upon a large pivoted truck and actuate a second set of four- or six- 
coupled wheels at the front of the engine. 

The low-pressure cylinders are always fitted at the front of the 
engipe because the pressure of the steam to be supplied is lower 
than that for the high-pressure cylinders, and steam-tight joints can 
therefore be more readily effected for the telescopic and movable 
connecting steam pipe that is required, and the exhaust is required 
to pass to the chimney. 

On the Continent these engines are often referred to as duplex 
compound engines ; but they are very correctly described as " engines 
having an articulated forward motor truck." 

Monsieur Mallet's designs for these engines were first prepared 
about 1876-7, these designs being included in Chapter IV., but it 
was not until 1887 that it was introduced into practice for service 
on the Deoauville Railroad (25 in. gauge), to enable the weight 
of the engine to be brought to nearly 12 tons, and to enable it to 
pass around curves of 15 to 20 metres radius. The weight of the rail 
led to the use of four drivers, and the shortness of the radius of the 
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Mailet Compound Bngma far 
ai Gotfiard SaUv>ay.~'Eig. 12T 
is an interesting drawing ehoir 
ingthe first engine "L'ATenir" 
in outline, compared with tbe 
largest engines of the class (fiif 
the St Gothard Railway oF 
Switeerkuid) in Europe. The 
frame of the engine, ax maybe 
seen, is divided in two [srti, 
united by an articulation in the 
i form of a vertical hinge. The 
■a rear part is fiied to the boiler, 
S and the foro part of the latt«r 
"9 rests on the front frame bj 
I meaDs of a curved guide, whidi 
B allows the angular displacement 
S of the fore part relatively ^ 
^ the rear part on curves. The 
^ cylinders at the rear are high- 
" pressure ; the pipe-work that 
5 leads the steam from the boile' 
% to them is fixed in the sam« 
^ manner as in ordinary loco- 
^ motives ; the two groups of 
° cylinders are united by a locgi- 
9 tudinal tube acting as a receiver, 
a a vertical elbow pipe fitting in 
a a stuffing box being fitted nW 
u the hinge connecting the two 
I. frames. This articulated oon- 
" nection is the only one beeides 
^ that of the exhaust pipe to the 
S chimney, and, as has already 
been said, it has to resist com- 
paratively low pressures only. 

The transmission of motion for 
the reversing gear, the brakes, 
etc., is effected by means ol 
jointed rods of no serious com- 
plication. 

Although intended primarily 
for light narrow-gauge lines, the 
Mallet-Meyer design has been 
used quite as much for large 
engines working on standard- 
gauge lines ; and, as already mentioned, the largest engines ic 
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Europe, for the St Qothard Railway, are of the same class. These 
were built by the firm of J. A. Mafiei of Munich in 1889, and are, 
as will be seen from fig. 127, large tank engines, having two sets 
of six-coupled wheels. 

The following notes concerning this engine will be of interest : — 
The engine weighs 83 tons in working order. The reasons which 
led to the construction of this type are to be found, not so much in 
the desire to possess a more powerful machine than the ordinary 
ones with eight-coupled wheels in operation on the Qothard, but to 
get additional safety in traffic on Alpine lines. 

The ordinary engine weighs 52 tons, and has a separate tender of 
27 tons when laden. In constructing the new machine the following 
objects were kept in view : — 

1. To haul the same trains by the same total motor weight 
without increasing the strain on the rails, and under more favourable 
conditions as to the adhesion, so as to have a guarantee against 
difficulty in the tunnels, which are so numerous on this line, or from 
bad weather. 

2. To haul heavier loads under good climatic conditions. 

3. To obtain a far greater speed with like loads. 

4. To ofier less resistance on curves of 300 metres radius. 

5. To effect a saving of fuel in hauling equal loads. 

How important this last requirement is will be easily understood 
when it is borne in mind that the engines consume over 30 kilos 
of fuel, which costs 33 francs per ton delivered on the spot per 
kilometre. 

The new engine realised all the conditions, and in over two years 
of service not the least inconvenience occurred to counterbalance 
the advantages which have been obtained. 

Before being sent to Switzerland, the engine was subjected to 
trials on the line of the State of Bavaria ; and between Mtinchen and 
Schliersee, over gradients of 16 per 1000, it hauled a train of forffy- 
three freight-cars, weighing 400 tons, at a speed of 20 kilometres per 
hour. On the St Gothard lines, in fair weather, it hauls 200 tons, 
while the ordinary engines haul only 175 tons. 

At starting, boiler steam is admitted to the high-pressure cylinders 
only ; the exhaust steam from these cylinders then jBUs the receiver, 
exercising a certain amount of back pressure upon the high-pressure 
pistons as it passes to the low-pressure cylinders. The steam 
pressure in the receiver is limited to 70 pounds per square inch, safety 
valves being provided to prevent the accumulation of a higher 
receiver pressure. The receiver acts somewhat as a pressure 
regulator between the two cylinders, so that if the front engine 
should slip there is a corresponding decrease of pressure in the 
receiver, while in the case of the rear engine slipping the reverse 
would take place. In both cases either engine will cease slipping 
without the regulator being touched. If necessary, the starting of 
the locomotive can be assisted at certain positions of the high- 
pressure pistons by admitting live boiler steam to the receiver, and 
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this cau be doue automatically by connecting the auxiliary steam 
cock with the reversing gear. 

Ah a rule, those locomotives are built as tank engines with all 
wheels available for driving, but sometimes a separate tender is 
employed, and many notable tender engines of this type, some with 
a leading pair of carrying wheels, are in use. 

Mallet Compountl Eng^ines for Russia, — Fig. 128 illustrates the 
arrangement of steam connections as employed for some large twelve- 
wheeled engines for the Moscow-Kasan Railway of Eussia. The 
chamber a receives the high-pressure exhaust steam from both 
cylinders, and to it is connected, by a vertical pivoted pipe 6, the 
long pipe c, extending to d^ where a spherical joint is provided. The 
pipe c, which serves the purpose of a receiver, is therefore able to 
freely accommodate itself to the pivotal movements of the leading 
pivoted frame. At d the steam divides into two pipes, one leading 
to each of the low-[)re8sure cylinders. The low-pressure exhaust 
steam passes by the pipe 6, which has spherical connections at both 
ends and a little endways freedom, to the blast pipe. 

The low pressure frame is not strictly a bogie^ as it is pivoted at 
the rear, and not by a central pin. Its pivot is shown at/. 

Such engines as these, together with corresponding eight-wheeled 
engines, are extensively employed on Russian railways, including 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Fig. 129 is a cross section of this engine through the high-pressure 
cylinders, and fig. 130 is a similar view showing the steam connec- 
tions of the low-pressure cylinders. 

The arrangement of steam connections varies, of course, in various 
designs, particularly in reference to the flexible connection between 
the high- and low-pressure engines. According to one arrangement, 
the connecting pipe includes a flexible section, and is connected to 
a special receiver chamber, from which the steam is distributed to 
the low-pressure cylinders. The exhaust pipe from the low-pressure 
cylinders is provided with a telescopic joint instead of a flexible 
connection, as in the design illustrated. 

The details of starting mechanism also vary according to the 
practice of various builders. In one arrangement, to enable boiler 
steam to be used in the low-pressure cylinders at starting and when 
required, boiler steam passes through a small pipe, governed by a 
three-way cock in the cab, and to divert the high-pressure exhaust 
to the blast pipe under these conditions a lift valve is fitted so that 
the connection from the receiver pipe to the low-pressure cylinders 
is closed, and a passage-way opened through a pipe to the blast pipe. 

This valve is adapted to be opened through a rod having a closing 
spring so that as soon as released the valve closes, and a trip device 
is fitted whereby when the reversing lever in the cab is thrown fully 
over either way this rod is operated, but as soon as the valve gears 
are linked up the valve is released. Consequently the engine can 
only be worked non-compound when in full or nearly full forward 
or backward gear. This mechanism is very similar to that employed 
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l>y the firm of J. A. Maffei of Munich, and described in Chapter VII. 
{^-8. 79 and 80). 

MailH Compound Engines in the United States. — Although used 
so citfliiaiToly all over Europe and in manj other parte of the world, 
eugiticB of this class are not used in Great Britain, and until 1901 




they were not to be found in American practice ; but in that year 
a large engine was built by the American Locomotive Company for 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which is notable as being by far 
the largest engine in the world. 

Since this engine was built, two or three other similar but smaller 
engines have been supplied by the Baldwiu Works for service in the 
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Philippines, and a large engine has juet been supplied by the Baldwin 
Works for road service od the Great Northern Koilway (U.S.A.). 
This latter engine has two sets of sii-ooupled wheels and a pair of 




Fig. 130.— Cross Scctian through L.P. Cjlindera — H«llet Articniated System. 

carrying wheels at each end, though a tender engine. The wheel 
arrangement is therefore 2-6-6-2. 

The ICeyer-Liiidner System. — In most respects this system 
represents the adaptation of the Lindner system of startuig 
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mechanism, subetantially as described iu Chapter YII., to articulated 
engines, but although in most respects comprising similar construo- 
tional methods to those employed by Monsieur Mallet^ it differs 
therefrom as regards the position of the low-pressure cylinders, which 
are placed at the rear of the front coupled wheels and close to the 
high-pressure cylinders. This arrangement has the advantage that 
the steam passage between high- and low-pressure cylinders is very 
short ; and as the relative movement of the two sets of coupled wheels 
is very limited at this position, being close to the pivoted connection 
of the swivelling frame, the joints of the steam pipes can be made 
very simple. 

Compound Fairlie Engines. — Engines having two pivoted bogies, 
instead of one fixed frame and one swivelling frame, belong to either 
of two classes : (1) having two separate boilers or one double boiler, 
and (2) having one ordinary boiler only. 

In the first class the engines are of the Fairlie type, but the writer 
only knows of two instances of the adaptation of compounding 
thereto. 

In one case each bogie has a high- and a low-pressure cylinder, so 
that it is really a duplex two-cylinder compound engine. 
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Fig. 131. — Mechanism for Annular Compound Double Locomotive— 

Johnstone Annular System. 

In the other case, of American build, the eugine is an eight- 
cylinder compound articulated Fairlie type engine. This engine is 
really a double Vauclain compound engine with superposed cylinders, 
arranged as described in Chapter X. 

The Johnstone Articulated Compound Engine. — Keference has 
been made in Chapter X. to Mr F. W. Johnstone*s annular com- 
pound system, as applied to more ordinary locomotives. The 
system has also been applied for some extraordinary double- 
articulated tank engines, intended for mountain goods service over 
very sharp curves. 

Three of these engines were built in 1892 by the Rhode Island 
Locomotive Works for the Mexican Central Railroad. There are 
two sets of six-coupled wheels set in bogie frames, leading and 
trailing pony trucks, and two connected boilers set on a rigid frame, 
water being carried in saddle tanks over the boilers, and fuel in 
bunkers fitted on the frame. 

The cylinders are fixed upon the frame, not on the bogies, and 
there are eight of them, four upon each part of the engine, there 
being a high-pressure cylinder and an annular low-pressure cylinder 
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disposed round it at eiioh side 
of the engine at each end. Each 
loK-presBure piston has two piston 
rods, and these and the corre- 
sponding high-pressure piston rod 
are connected to one crosshead. 

To connect with the wheels, an 
ingenious arrangement of mech- 
anism is employed as shown dia- 
grammatically in fig. 131. Each 
crosshead is pivoted to a lever a, 
to the lower end of which one 
connecting rod is attached, while 
to the upper end a link is pivoted 
by which a lever 6, with a fulcrum 
at c on the frame, is driven, the 
other connecting rod being driven 
by the lever b. Thus the wheels 
are driven by double connecting 
rods, acting at angles of 160°, 
and the bogie wheels are driven 
on curves, whatever the relative 
positions of wheels and cylinders. 
By this arrangement an equable 
turning efTect is obtained, and 
also any tendency for the bogie to 
twist upon its centre is counter- 
acted. 

In work, these engines are said 
to have given very good results, 
but no more of them have been 
built, nor have any locomotives 
compounded upon the Johnstone 
system been built for any rail- 
ways other than the inventor's 
own line. 

The Du Bonsqnet Articulated 
System. — In 1905 two very 
strange articulated engines were 
built to the designs of Monsieur 
du Bousquet for dealing with the 
heavy coal traffic on some sec- 
tions of the Northern Railway of 
France, one of these engines being 
exhibited at the Li<5ge Exhibition. 

Fig. ISSisalinedrawingwhich 
sets forth the main features of 
the design. As will be seen, the 
engine, though having only one 
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boiler, is mounted on two pivoted bogie frames, each having 
six-coupled wheels and a pair of small wheels arranged towards the 
middle of the engine, and each having a pair of operating cylinders, 
in one case (the rear) using boiler steam, and in the other case using 
low-pressure steam supplied from the high-pressure cylinders. 

The weak point of the design appears to be the multiplicity of 
flexible steam-pipe joints required, some of them for steam at full 
boiler pressure (225 pounds per square inch), but special provision 
has been made for this, and it is stated that no difficulty has been 
experienced from this cause. 

The starting arrangements employed correspond very closely to 
those employed by Monsieur du Bousquet for the tandem compound 
tank engines described in Chapter IX., and according to the de 
Glehn system (Chapter XII.), so that extended reference is not 
necessary. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Tuple - EXPANSION locomotives— compound eack 

RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES — CONCLUDING SEMABES 
CONCEBNING COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES. 

OoNTENTS I — Mallet's Triple-expansion Engine — Riekie's Triple- expansion Scheme 
— Compound Rack Locomotives with Four and Six Cylinders — Concluding 
Remarks concerning Compound Locomotives — The Future of Compounding 
for Locomotives. 

Ifallet's Triple-expansion Locomotives. — In marine and stationary 
engine practice the triple-expansion engine, not to mention the 
quadruple, and even the quintuple engine, is an acknowledged 
success ; but in locomotive practice many engineers deny that even 
the ordinary two-stage compound engine has really been satisfactorily 
produced, notwithstanding the good work done by present-day two-, 
three-, and four-cylinder compound locomotives ; and it is only the 
amateur inventors who airily speak of triple, quadruple, quintuple, 
and even sextuple expansion for locomotives. 

Yet, while these schemes, none of which have ever been tried in 
practice, are, as a whole, worthless, when an engineer of standing 
deals with the question, even although only on paper, it may be 
Worth while to consider the suggestions, and therefore it is not out 
of place here to describe two triple-expansion locomotive designs 
Suggested, respectively, by M. Mallet and by Mr John Riekie. 

In 1886 M. Mallet, writing to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in reference to Mr Sandiford's four-cylinder compound 
engine already mentioned, outlined a suggested triple-expansion 
express locomotive. There were to be four-coupled driving wheels, 
7 ft. in diameter, in the usual positions, and a single pair of 7-ft. 
wheels in a bogie frame in front with the leading wheels. The 
four-coupled wheels were to be driven by an I8-in. high-pressure 
cylinder and a 26-in. intermediate cylinder, and the single driving 
wheels were to be driven by two 26-in. low-pressure cylinders. 
The arrangement is shown in fig. 133. 

Biekie's Triple-expansion Scheme. — Mr Riekie's triple-expansion 
scheme (fig. 134) consisted in using two outside cylinders, one high^ 
pressure and one intermediate-pressure, and a large inside single- 
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acting low-pressure cylinder, all three cylinders driving on to one 
axle. The practical arrangement of this design depended upon the 
special features of the Riekie system, as described in Chapter VIII. 
The cylinders were to be 14, 20, and 28 in. in diameter, with a 
stroke of 26 in. This design also included a triple boiler and 
various other departures from usual practice. 

The engine has been referred to and illustrated in some locomotive 
books, generally to be depended on, as au actual engine for the 
North- Western Railway of Beluchistan (India), but this is not so. 
It is purely a design, though an interesting one. 

Compound Back Bailway Locomotives. — Rack railways are of 
two kinds. One is entirely separated from any other railway ; the 
other works in connection with adhesion lines, or forms a part thereof, 
the same engines working, or being capable of working, on both 
sections. 

On railways of the first class the locomotives rely wholly upon 
the rack, so that no adhesion cylinders are needed, and therefore, 
as these engines are comparatively small and draw light loads, two 
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Fig. 133. — Monsieur Mallet's suggested Design Fia. 134. — Mr Reikie's pro- 
for Triple-expansion Locomotive. posed Design for Triple- 

expansion Locomotiye. 

ordinary high-pressure cylinders are sufficient, and compounding 
is hardly required. In the second case, four cylinders are often 
employed, two for the rack pinions and two for the adhesion wheels, 
though it is a fairly usual practice, even with these engines, to use 
only the two cylinders and to provide clutches so that either the 
rack pinions or the adhesion wheels can be driven at will. 

Many of these four-cylinder rack and adhesion locomotives, of 
various designs and dimensions, are in service, but very little has 
been done as regards compounding for such locomotives. 

The principal system employed for these engines is the Yauolain, 
already described in Chapter X. On wholly rack lines, such as the 
Count Telferer Railway in Italy, the Vauclain cylinders drive the 
rack pinions only. In other cases the Vauclain cylinders drive the 
rack pinions and can be coupled to the adhesion wheels wheu 
required. 

In another design, which affords an example of a six-cylinder 
locomotive, there are three cylinders at each side — two Vauclain 
cylinders for driving the adhesion wheels and a cylinder on top for 
driving the rack. 

Fig. 135 illustrates in diagram the various arrangements for 
Vauclain compound rack locomotives mentioned : (1) operating the 
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rack only; (2) operating both rack and adhesion wheels from the 
same cylinders ; and (3) with six cylinders— two for the rack pinion 
and four for the adhesion wheels. 

Since writing the foregoing, a combined rack and adhesion loco- 
motive has been introduced by the Swiss Locomotive Works wherein 
high-pressure cylinders drive the rack pinion, and low-pressure 
cylinders the adhesion wheels, the engine working compound when 
both sets are worked simultaneously, as often occurs in this case, 
or either set can be operated independently with boiler steam. 

Concluding Eemarks concerning Compound Locomotives. — We 
have now reviewed every compound system of any importance 
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Fia. 135. — Compound Rack Locomotives. 



as employed for locomotives, and, with very few omissions, have 
indicated nearly every system that has been employed at all, besides 
dealing with a few suggestions which have never been carried out \ 
and it only remains for the writer to devote a few words to a r^sum^ 
of his subject, and the future probabilities and possibilities of the 
compound locomotive. 

The methods of applying compounding for locomotives now em- 
ployed for new locomotives are almost entirely arranged with three 
or four cylinders ; for the two-cylinder systems, with their unequal 
cylinders, and the necessity for comparatively complicated starting 
devices to enable the work in the low-pressure cylinder to be equal- 
ised with that being done in the high-pressure cylinder when working 
non-compound, are being superseded very largely by other systems. 

At one time the increased complication and greater first cost of 
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engines with more than two cylinders were considered good arguments 
against the use of three or four cylinders ; but it is now argued with 
success that these factors, though important, are more than balanced 
by the mechanical advantages as well as the compound advantages 
of multi-cylinder compound locomotives. Moreover, with three or 
four cylinders available, the possibility of using them all with boiler 
steam on occasions goes far to solve the problem of providing very 
powerful engines of ordinary dimension, and, if only for this reason, 
compounding represents progress. And when the possibility of 
achieving advantage by the compound use of the steam at ordinary 
times, that is, for the largest proportion of the time the engine is 
working, is added to this, it will be seen that it is almost impossible 
for the compound locomotive, if properly designed and handled, to 
be other than satisfactory. 

The future of Compounding for Locomotives. — It is therefore 
only reasonable to prophesy that the next few years will see a 
great extension of the use of compound engines, especially for hard 
passenger and goods traffic. In fact, this prophecy is even now in 
the early stages of its fulfilment. 

It appears very doubtful whether triple-expansion engines will 
ever be employed for locomotive purposes, for to attempt to go 
beyond two-stage expansion is to invite difficulties owing to the 
extreme variableness of the working conditions of locomotive opera- 
tion, with very little corresponding advantage. 



chapter xv. 
ibe use of supeeheated steam fob locomotives. 

Intents : — General Remarks— The Advantages and Economy of Sui)erheating 
for Locomotives — A short History of the Schmidt Superheater as applied to 
Locomotives— The Schmidt Smokebox Sui)erheater, Smokebox Type — The 
• Schmidt Superheater, Smoketube Type^Schmidt Superheaters in Belgium 

— The Pielock Superheater — The Cole Superheater— Superheating Apparatus 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway — The Cockerill Superheater — The 
New Century Engine Company's System — Superheating Apparatus in New 
Zealand. 

Q^neral Bemarks. — The principal reasons for the employment of 
^U.perheated steam in steam engines have already been set forth in 
Chapter I., so that it is unnecessary to do more than summarise the 
^Qmarks there made as introduction to this chapter. The reasons 
^t-e — (1) to provide "dry" steam at a higher temperature than that 
Corresponding to its pressure, and thus to minimise cylinder cooling 
^nd cylinder condensation, and enable extended expansive working 
^ be employed ; (2) to increase the volume of the boiler steam before 
^t is used in the cylinders ; and (3) to utilise some of the heat re- 
^^aaining in the furuace gases after they have passed through the 
\)oiler tubes, and before they are passed away up the chimney. 

The Advantages and Economy of Superheating for Loco- 
motives. — In the case of locomotive engines these advantages exist 
to nearly the same extent as they do in the case of stationary and 
marine engines ; for whereas compounding as applied to locomotives 
requires to be considered on a special basis, superheating is only 
differentiated in detail matters, such as the fact that most super- 
heating apparatus for locomotives necessitate some diminution of 
the steam generative efficiency of the boiler (usually only slight, 
however), and that a special construction of slide valves, especially 
'When of the piston type, is usually necessary owing to difficulties 
attending the use of high- temperature dry steam and the consequent 
loss of the lubricating capabilities of *^ saturated " or ordinary wet 
steam. 

The principal problem attending the adaptation of superheating 
apparatus for locomotives has therefore consisted in the design and 
construction of the apparatus in such a way that it can be con- 
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veniently applied without detracting from the steam generative 
efficiency of the boiler, and without interfering with tube cleaning 
and repairing, though a few other minor difficulties, such as those 
mentioned relating to the construction of slide valves, have also 
required consideration before superheating for locomotives could be 
said to be really satisfactory. 

In nearly every case the superheating apparatus employed is 
arranged in the smokebox, which is made somewhat larger than it 
would otherwise be, and tubes extend into the boiler tubes (some of 
these are usually larger than the ordinary tubes), the arrangement 
being such that the whole apparatus can be easily withdrawn when 
necessary. In one or two instances, however, the superheating 
chamber is fitted within the boiler itself, 

A short History of the Schmidt Superheater as applied to 
Locomotives. — Some half-dozen types of superheating apparatus are 
now in use for locomotives, but the constructions most generally 
employed are those designed by Herr Wilhelm Schmidt, a well- 
known German engineer, principally associated with stationary 
engines and boilers, but who is responsible for the first successful 
design of superheating apparatus for locomotives. A number of 
constructions of superheating apparatus have, however, been 
patented before this, some of which would probably be satisfactoiy 
in use. As a result of the original work of Herr Schmidt, the last 
few years have seen experimental work either with the Schmidt 
or with other forms of apparatus, some of which are practically 
adaptations of the Schmidt superheater, on railways of nearly 
every country in the world. 

The following is a brief history of the Schmidt superheating 
apparatus, which will fittingly introduce a technical description of 
the two constructions in use. 

The first engines were built for the Prussian State Railways in 
1898, so that it will be gathered that superheating for locomotives 
is quite a recent development of locomotive engineering; and the 
original application was largely due to Herr Miiller, of the Prussian 
Ministry of Public Works, and to Herr Garbe, Member of the Beriin 
Board of Directors, who recognised the value of Herr Schmidt's work, 
and at once afforded him every facility for carrying out his object 
Indeed. Mr Garbe, together with the Vulcan Engineering Company 
of Stettin-Bredow, Mr A. Borsig of Tegel-Berlin, Messrs Henschel & 
Son of Cassel, the HohenzoUern Locomotive Works of Dusseldorf, 
and the Union Foundry of Konigsberg, are deserving of special credit 
for the part taken by them in introducing the Schmidt system into 
the Prussian State Railway service, and in adapting the apparatns 
to the requirements of locomotive practice. 

Credit is also due to the following gentlemen : Mr Greorge Nolteio, 
of the Moscow-Kasan Kail way Company ; Mr E. A. Williams, formerly 
Superintendent of Rolling Stock of the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
Mr Reu(3 Bertrand and Mr B. Flamme, of the Belgian State Rulways. 
As early as the year 1900, both Mr Noltein and Mr Williams hw 
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trial locomotives built on the Schmidt superheated steam system for 
their respective railways, while in the year 1901 the Directors of the 
Belgian State Eailways, at the instance of Messrs Bertrand and 
Flamme, were the first to adopt the **smoketube" superheater 
described later. 

The first two superheater locomotives on the Prussian State Rail- 
ways were put to work in the beginning of the year 1898, and, it 
may be added, are still in regular express service. Although a 
number of obstacles were naturally encountered in the construction 
of these particular engines, in so far as concerned the adaptation to 
the somewhat complex conditions of railway operation of so essentially 
new a feature as highly superheated steam, Mr Schmidt soon over- 
came these difficulties by improving the details of the apparatus, and 
by designing special forms of pistons, piston valves, and stuffing 
boxes, which were thoroughly suited to withstand the high tempera- 
ture, and which therefore ensured great efficiency and durability. 

In 1899 the two original locomotives mentioned above were 
followed by two further superheated steam express engines, and in 
1900 by two superheater passenger tank engines. These six trial 
engines proved conclusively that it was possible, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable conditions under which locomotives usually work, to 
generate and successfully employ highly superheated steam in such 
engines, the practicability of which had previously been doubted, 
even by leading engineers. The Administration of the Prussian 
State Bailways have since applied the Schmidt apparatus to an 
increasingly greater extent year by year, as the following figures 
testify: — 

in 1902, 24 engines were fitted with his superheating apparatus; 

in 1903, 40 engines „ „ „ 

while 123 additional superheater locomotives were ordered in 1904 
(57 engines in July and 66 engines in November). 

In addition to these engines, the Schmidt apparatus has been 
fitted to locomotives of many other countries, as the following 
particulars, compiled from additional information recently supplied 
to the writer by Mr Schmidt, will testify. 

The apparatus is now employed for engines of various types to 
locomotives of the following railways, besides the Prussian State 
lines: — 

Imperial Railways of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Canadian Pacific Eailway (a large number of engines). 

Moscow-Kasan Railway. 

Belgian State Railways. 

Cape Government Railways. 

Swedish State Railways. 

Saxon State Railways. 

Swiss (xovemment Railways. 

Austrian State Railways. 

Hungarian State Railways. 
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Warsaw-Vienna Railway. 

Paris-Orleans Railway. 

Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. 

Western Railway of France. 

Great Western Railway of England (one engine). 

Besides these, there are a few other instances of one or more engines 
being so fitted, making a total, according to the particulars in the 
writer's possession, of 287 engines. 

Since this list was made up a number of other engines have been 
fitted with the Schmidt apparatus, — notably, additional ones in 
Belgium, Canada, and some in the United States, — and the actual 
number is now probably between 400 and 500. 

The Schmidt Superheater, Smokeboz Type. — This system of 
superheating is based on the following principle : The gases of 
combustion issuing from the firebox are divided into two separate 
currents ; one, the larger current, passes through the ordinary tubes 
in the boiler and generates steam in the usual manner, while the 
other and smaller current flows through a single large flue or tube 
which extends from the firebox and along the lower part of the boiler 
barrel to the superheater apparatus in the smokebox. The gases in 
this flue are cooled only to a comparatively small extent by the 
water, and the heat is consequently utilised for superheating purposes. 
Therefore, as the temperature of the gases entering the apparatus is 
comparatively high, a relatively small amount of heating surface, 
easily provided and accommodated, sufl&ces to highly superheat the 
steam before it reaches the valve chests. Approximately, 10 per 
cent, of the heat developed on the grate is employed in this way. 
The heating surface of the boiler is but inappreciably diminished. 
On the other hand, the total cross-sectional tube area is increased— a 
fact of great importance when hard work has to be done — while the 
superheater sensibly increases the total heating surface, and thus 
secures a better use of the gases of combustion than would otherwise 
be possible. As a matter of fact, the eflficiency and draught of the 
boiler are improved by the increased cross section of free passage for 
the gases, since the vacuum in the firebox will be greater, and more 
coal can therefore be burnt per hour than in an ordinary locomotive. 

Referring to fig. 136, it will be seen that the large flue tube in the 
lower portion of the boiler conducts the hot gases from the firebox 
direct to the superheater, and that the latter consists of a number of 
small tubes arranged in three concentric rows and situated in the 
annular space of the extended smokebox. The inner row is so bent 
as to constitute an arched continuation of the flame tube. This arch, 
which has a gradually decreasing radius towards the front of the 
smokebox, thus forms a passage, which conduces to a uniform distri- 
bution of the gases in the superheater. The superheater tubes are 
expanded into the walls of two cast-steel headers or steam chamben* 
which are fixed in a longitudinal position inside the roof of the siiM^ 
box, one on each side of the chimney, and are covered on the outside 
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by detachable Bteel casings, packed with asbestos, and secured by 




screws. The space occupied by the snperheater is separated from 
the remainder of the smokebox by a wall of removable plates whiob 
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extends almost up to the headers, and is shaped to the form of the 
superheater tubes, which, in turn, follow the contour of the smoke- 
box interiorly. This wall is effectually protected from the destructive 
action of the high temperature of the gases in the superheater by the 
rows of tubes located before it, and from the abrading action of cinders 
in the smokebox by guardplates, which are capable of being easily and 
inexpensively changed. Between each header and the top of the 
wall on either side a long narrow opening is left through which the 
superheater gases pass on their way to the chimney, and each of 
these openings is covered by a damper operated from the footplate. 

For the purpose of collecting the cinders which fall between the 
superheater tubes, a hopper, which can be emptied on the completion 
of a journey, is fitted below the apparatus. During the run, soot 
and ashes can be removed from the superheater coils by means of 
either superheated steam or compressed air, the device for effecting 
this operation being controlled from the cab. In order to facilitate 
thorough inspection and cleaning, the inner casing of the apparatus 
can be taken down if desired, but experience proves that this course 
is seldom necessary. 

With a view to avoiding loss of heat by radiation, the superheater 
is provided with plates arranged just inside the wall of the smoke- 
box, while it is further protected by asbestos sheeting, covered by 
plates, on the outside of the smokebox. 

The hot gases enter the arched distributing channel, and ascend 
between the superheater tubes on each side of the apparatus. When 
the engine is at work, or when the steam blower is closed while the 
engine is standing, the superheater dampers are open, and the gases 
are then discharged into the smokebox, where they combine with 
those issuing from the boiler tubes, and finally escape into the atmo- 
sphere via the chimney. 

Owing to the fact that the combustion in the firebox of a locomotive 
is only intense when the regulator is open, and when, therefore, the 
escaping steam produces a vacuum in the smokebox, the superheater 
possesses a very wide margin of safety and durability. When, for 
instance, the regulator is open, the superheater tubes are cooled by 
the inflowing steam ; and when, on the other hand, it is closed, the 
gases of combustion enter the superheater at a low velocity and at a 
low temperature, so that the uncooled superheater coils cannot in 
any case become distorted. It is unnecessary, therefore, that the 
superheater dampers should be shut while the engine is standing, 
unless the steam blower is in use. For this reason, the rod control- 
ling these dampers is so connected with the lever of the steam blower 
that when the latter is employed the dampers are closed. 

The action of the superheater is as follows: On the regulator 
being opened, steam flows direct from the main steam pipe to the 
left-hand header, and then passes through the inner row of super- 
heater tubes to the right-hand header. In this header a baffleplate 
or cover is fitted over the ends of the inner and middle rows of tubes, 
by means of which the steam, on leaving the former, is diverted into 
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the central rings, and returns through them to the left-hand header. 
This header also contains a baffleplate, fixed, in this case, over the 
openings of the middle and outer series of tubes, and so arranged 
that the steam is conducted from the central rings of tubes into the 
outermost sets, and thus finally flows back to the right-hand header, 
from which it passes in a highly superheated condition to the valve 
chests and cylinders. In this way the steam is made to traverse 
the superheater three times — from left- to right-hand header, and 
vice versdj and from left to right again — before reaching the cylinders. 
As the combustion gases, both on entering and leaving the super- 
heater, come in contact with tubes whose surfaces are cooled by wet 
steam, their temperature is suflficiently reduced to prevent the tubes 
which contain superheated steam, and which are therefore much 
hotter than the others, from becoming overheated. Thus the high 
temperature of the gases cannot act injuriously on the walls of the 
superheater tubes. 

As already stated, the headers are provided with detachable covers. 
These covers in reality form part of the outside of the smokebox, and 
afford direct communication with the interior of the headers. They 
can be readily removed for the purpose of expanding or plugging the 
tube ends when necessary. Since, by reason of their bent fbrm, 
the tubes can expand freely, and since their extremities lie at the 
top of the superheater, and consequently only come in contact with 
gases having a temperature varying approximately from a minimum 
of 570* F. to a maximum of 750° F., loosening of the joints is a very 
remote contingency. If, however, any of the tubes should get loose 
in course of time, the difl&culty can be temporarily and easily over- 
come by plugging those tubes, without necessitating the withdrawal 
of the engine from service. If a considerable number of tubes 
become so defective as to require renewing, the upper part of the 
smokebox, together with the complete superheater, can be removed, 
so that the whole apparatus is capable of being readily examined and 
repaired. 

In a general way, regulation of the superheating by means of the 
dampers is wholly unnecessary, but their provision enables the 
driver to reduce, or to entirely stop, superheating, as the case may 
be, when special circumstances render either course advisable. As a 
rule, therefore, the driver does not have to pay any attention 
whatever to the superheater whilst running, so that he can devote 
his time entirely to his usual duties. A steel mercury pyrometer is 
fixed in the cab for the purpose of indicating to the driver the 
degree of superheating. Although this pyrometer gauge is not 
absolutely essential, it is extremly desirable and useful. For test 
runs it is indispensable. It is also of great value to the driver, 
inasmuch as it enables him to control the combustion and evaporation 
in the boiler, while a slagged grate, holes in the fire, or priming of 
the boiler, frequently caused by the water-level being too high, or 
by dirty, scummy water, are conditions which, owing to their effect 
on the degree of superheating, are at once made known by means of 
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this instrumeDt. Priming of the boiler is indicated by a rapid fall 
in temperature; the driver can then, bj promptly throttling by 
means of the regulator, prevent, or at all events diminish, this 
trouble. Consequently, all Grerman superheated steam locomotives 
have so far been fitted with a pyrometer. 

A special advantage of this type of superheater is, that as the 
smokebox tubeplate is always accessible, the boiler tubes can be 
either cleaned or renewed in the ordinary manner without difficulty. 

The Schmidt Superheater, Smoketube type.— In this system, as 
shown by fig. 137, the upper part of the boiler barrel is fitted with 
two or three rows of large fire tubes or flues, which are expanded 
into the firebox and smokebox tubeplates. These flues are 4| in. 
in diameter, except at the extreme firebox end, where they are 
contracted to a diameter of 3^ in. Inserted in each flue are four 
weldless steel superheating tubes, the front ends of which extend 
into the smokebox, where they are bent upwards and secured to a 
flange common to each set of four tubes. At their other ends, 
these steel tubes are united in pairs inside the large flues by means 
of cast-steel U-bends. The flanges of the several sets of superheating 
tubes are bolted to a common cast-iron header, arranged transversely 
inside the smokebox. The header is constructed in such a manner, 
and is so connected with the regulator pipe and with the pipe 
leading to the valve chests, that the steam is conducted through all 
the superheating tubes simultaneously on its way from the boiler 
to the cylinders. 

A portion of the gases of combustion passes through the ordinary 
boiler tubes, while the other portion flows through the large flues, 
and its heat is partly given up to the water surrounding flues, and 
partly to the steam in the superheating tubes enclosed within 
them. The flow of gases through the large flues is controlled by a 
damper hinged or pivoted below the header in the smokebox. This 
damper is kept closed by a counterweight so long as the regulator is 
shut : but immediately on the opening of the regulator, it is auto- 
matically lowered by means of a piston working in a small steam 
cylinder and operating suitable lever gear. Thus, while getting up 
steam, or whenever the regulator is closed, and when, therefore, the 
superheating tubes are not cooled by the inflow of saturated steam, 
no gases of combustion pass through the large flues. The super- 
heating tubes are consequently prevented from becoming unduly 
heated at any time. Only when the regulator valve is opened is 
steam admitted to the small steam cylinder for the purpose of 
lowering the damper. As the piston of this cylinder in its end 
position acts as a valve, which is kept closed by the steam pressure, 
leakages past the piston cannot cause a loss of steam. The piston 
can therefore be adjusted to work freely and reliably. If desired, 
the superheated damper can be actuated from the footplate by 
hand-power instead of by steam ; and as it is only necessary that the 
damper should be closed when the steam blower is in action, the 
damper lever can with advantage be connected to the lever oon- 
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trolling the blower, in such a way that thu latter chu out}- be turned 
on when the damper is shut. 




Soot and ashes can be removed from the large flues aud super- 
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heater tubes by means of either steam or compressed air, with the 
aid of a hose and blast pipe. This operation is preferably carried 
out from the firebox, but it can also be performed from the smoke- 
box. As the cleaning can be effected by steam or compressed air 
much more quickly than by brushes, it will be found advantageous 
to clean the ordinary boiler tubes in the same manner. With this 
superheater, it is uimecessary to provide a special hopper to receive 
the cinders. 

The total heating surface of the boiler is increased by about 5 
per cent, by means of this pattern of superheater, while the cross- 
sectional area of free passage for the gases is approximately the 
same as when the usual boiler tubes take the place of the large 
flues. 

The great advantages of the smoketube superheater are its 
extreme simplicity and thorough accessibility. Each group of tubes 
can be readily inspected, repaired, or renewed without the entire 
superheater having to be taken to pieces. 

Further, it can be more easily fitted than the smokebox super- 
heater to inside-cylinder and compound locomotives; and as the 
dimensions of the boiler and smokebox remain unaltered, this 
superheater can be easily fitted to existing engines. 

In the case of the first superheated steam locomotives on the 
Prussian State llailways, as few alterations as possible were purposely 
made in such parts of the engines as the superheated steam came in 
contact with. Under these circumstances, it was foreseen that several 
changes and improvements would be requisite in the course of time. 
Acconlingly, NIr JSchmidt modified the details where necessary 
(designing, among other parts, the special form of piston valves 
mentioned), and succeeded in fully meeting the conditions imposed by 
superheated steam, so that the working of the engines left nothing 
to be desired as regards wear and tear, safety, and general efficiency. 

The superheated steam locomotives in their present forms prove 
that all difticulties have been successfully overcome, and that the 
wear and tear of the valves, piston rings, cylinders, and stuffing boxes 
are not greater than in the case of engines using saturated steam. 
Even in trial runs, when, instead of the ordinary temperatures ranging 
from 570-660*' F., the engines worked with a temperature of 720" F., 
no trouble whatever has been experienced. 

Schmidt Superheaters in Belgium. — In concluding these notes, a 
short extract from a recently published report prepared by Monsieur 
J. B. Flanime, of the Belgian State Railway Administration, on ex- 
perience with superheating apparatus for locomotives, will be of 
interest: — 

" By superheating, the volume of steam is augmented proportion- 
ately to the rise of temperature, diminishing, however, its density. 
In other words, when the degree of superheat is sufficient to prevent 
the loss due to condensation in the cylinders, then the surplus heat 
contained in superheated steam is sufficient to reheat the walls of 
the cylinders, maintaining the temperature necessary to get rid of 
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the condensation and the loss of work during expansion. These 
trials have hrought to light a valuable property of superheated 
steam. It was recognised as a bad conductor of heat, contrary to 
that which obtains when steam is in the saturated state. 

" These numerous advantages, tested by many trials undertaken by 
most competent engineers, are specially valuable to the locomotive 
engine. The employment of a practical superheater augments the 
power of the boiler, and the utilisation of superheated steam is most 
economical. This is well observed in hauling heavy goods trains on 
sections of the line having heavy gradients ; for it is then indispens- 
able to reduce to the minimum the consumption of water and steam. 
For the suburban trains having frequent stoppages superheat is, again, 
highly recommended, because it reduces the condensation necessitated 
by the frequent stops. High speed is also favourable to the employ- 
ment of higher superheated steam, the great fluidity of which, as 
well as its dryness, permit running with early cut-offs, which helps 
the boiler just at the time when it is most hard-pressed. 

" On the other hand, the passage of saturated steam through the 
pipes — and steam ports — is more difficult, and entails inevitably an 
increase of condensation. 

" At the same time another important question presented itself : 
Was it absolutely necessary to superheat the steam to a tempera- 
ture reaching 300' to 350' Cent.— 572° to 662° Fahr. ? It is evident 
that the more the steam is superheated the more necessary it 
becomes to give attention to the oiling of the piston valves and 
cylinders and to the construction of the stuffing box. With a view 
to getting a clear idea of the actual amount of superheat, some trials 
were made with a superheater of small surface installed in the barrel 
of one of the locomotives. After several months of experiments, it 
has been recognised that the utilisation of steam slightly super- 
heated does not offer any appreciable economy of fuel or increase 
of power." 

The Pielock Superheater. — Next to the Schmidt superheater, the 
apparatus now to be considered, and which is exploited by the Hanover 
Engine Works, is probably the one which has been most extensively 
employed, though the Cole superheater, next dealt with, bids fair to 
be introduced more extensively in the near future. 

This apparatus differs essentially from the Schmidt apparatus in 
that the superheater is, as shown in figs. 138, 139, and 140, fitted 
into the barrel of the boiler in such a manner that some of the 
heating surface of the boiler tubes is used, though it is located 
far enough from the firebox to prevent the tubes from becoming 
overheated. 

According to the position and the dimensions, the superheater can 
superheat to every required degree of temperature up to 350° C. 

The main part of the Pielock superheater is a box, into the end 
walls of which the boiler tubes are fitted. Ordinary tightness is 
sufficient, as the pressure inside and outside the superheater is the 
same. 
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le superheater box is divided by plates, parallel to the boiler 
i, into several oorapattmenta, so as to get a very long contact of 
team with the boiler tubas, 
le steam pasges, under boiler pressure, tlirou^li the pipes K, and 




Fio. 139. 



SuperliQatcr detached. 



ito the superli eater, and is conducted through the different com- 
ments in the direction of the arrows, and goes by the pipe A 
the steam chamber which encloses the regulator head, 
tube passing through the bottom of the superheater and boiler 



^^1 fitte- 

^^f heater 
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is fitted with a drain cock, which is used to ascertain if the super- 
heater is watertight. 

A thermometer on the dome, whicli is connected hy a. pipe with 
the steam chamber of the superheater, and whose scale can be clearlj 
seen from the footplate, shows the temperature of the superheated 

To fit this simple superheater into its place, the maiu box is first 
put into the boiler, before the frout or back tuheplate ia brought 
into position, and is kept there by suitable means. After the tube- 
platea are both in position, the boiler tubes have to be tightened, 
first in the back tubeplate, then in the plates of the superhenler, 
and finally in the front tubeplate. 

Tlie tightening of the tubes in the superheater plates has to he 
done by a specially constructed mandril. To remove the boiler tubea 



Vw. 140. -Fielock Sujierliet 



iiid ahowiug Boiler Tabts. 



easily, it is necessary to slightly increase the diameter of the hoH 
from the tirobox tubeplate t« ttie smokebox tubeplate. 

A special Fastening of tho superheater box is not necessary, hecausE 
the box is flouted, aud the surplus weight is taken by the ^real 
number of tubes. 

On locomotives with piston valves a superheating of 350' C. 
may be used, but on those with flat slide valves, 280° should 
not be exceeded. It may be painted out that, in using superbeited 
steam, pipes of wrought-irou or steel, stuffing boxes with metil 
packing rings, aud oil presses should be used. For oiling purpoats, 
only mineral oil, which boils at a high temperature, should be ased. 

The advantages of the Pielock superheater are as follows : — 

(I) Owing to the simple construction of this superheater, it ii 
possible to build it, not only into new, but also into old locomotiTB 
without making any changes in the boiler, and without loss of 
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draught. The strain on the boiler after putting in the superheater, 
and so lessening the heating surface, will not be increased but de- 
creased, owing to the effect of the superheater being equal to a 
larger water-heating surface than that occupied by the superheater. 

(2) This superheater is in some ways more economical than the 
smokebox superheaters, because it can be put (within certain limits) 
where the heating gases are at the highest temperature, and the 
heating power which is not used for superheating will be used for 
further heating of the water surrounding the tubes on its way to 
the smokebox. 

(3) The superheater does not necessitate any alteration to the 
locomotive to which it is applied, as it will be built to suit the 
boiler. 

(4) The superheater is safe for working, as the pressure inside and 
out is the same. The strain on the boiler tubes remains the same 
with or without the superheater, and overheating of the boiler tubes 
is impossible if the superheater is so far from the firebox that the 
temperature of the heating gases does not exceed 700° to 800° C. 
The steam, which passes round the tubes at high speed, cools them 
as effectually as the water which surrounds the tubes, and which has 
a slow motion usually. 

When the locomotive is at rest, no steam is passing through the 
superheater, and the temperature of the heating gases in the tubes is 
falling so quickly that it is impossible to overheat the tubes ; the 
superheating of the steam is, however, still going on, and on starting 
the locomotive there is always superheated steam. If a leakage 
■bonld occur, it can be detected not only by the thermometer but 
afao by the draincock. A small leakage does not do any harm, 
beoause a small quantity of water will be evaporated. A large leak- 
age will not affect the working of the locomotive, but only the 
working of the superheater. 

(5) The superheater requires very little attention, because its 
action is very even and no regulation is necessary. The work of the 
driver is not increased by the superheater. 

The trials already made have been very satisfactory. The saving 
in coal was on an average 15 to 18 per cent., and in water about 20 
per cent. It may be mentioned, that after opening the regulator 
the temperature of the superheated steam increases very quickly, 
and can be kept very even with a good fire, and that aft^r closing 
the regulator the temperature decreases very slowly (per minute 
about 1J° C), so that on starting again there is always superheated 
steam. 

This system of superheater is in use on several sections of the 
Prussian State Railways^ and also in Baden, Bavaria, Italy, Hungary, 
and Switzerland. 

It has been found in practice advisable to provide means for 
circulating a little steam in the apparatus when the engine is not 
working, and this is effected by a simple arrangement of pipes and 
controlling valves. 

12 
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The Cole Superheater. — The firm of the AmericAu Locomotive 
Compan; and several of the Canadian and American Railways have 
been well to the fore in the application of superheating apparatus to 
loconiotivos, a large number of engines having been fitted with the 
Schmidt apparatus, but besides this Mr F. J. Cole, lately Motive 
Power Superintendent of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railway, but now Chief Engineer of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, has introduced another design of superheater which is now 
employed for a large number of engines, in many caaea on lines also 
employing the Schmidt apparatus. 




^ — ^ 



Via. 141. — Smokeboi ArraDgement — Cole Supeiheatar. 

mployod 

The upper rows of boiler tubes are somewhat larger than tin 
others, and into them extend two concentric tubes, connected reapet 
lively to two chambers formed in a header casting mounted in Uu 
smokebox, the other ends of the outer tubes being closed (as shown 
separately in fig. 143), while the inner tubes terminate a short 
listancc before the end is reached, so that the steam oaa oironlsts 
From one chamber of the header through the annular space between 
the two superheater tubes and return through the inner tube to tba 
other header chamber, and thence to the cylinders. The superheats 

' '^ are placed towards the top of the boiler tubes. The ends d 
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the outer superheater tubes are oloaed together and preased to form 
urns which rest on the sides of the boiler tubes for supporting 
ptuposeB (see fig. 143). 

Ilie amokebox header is built up in sections, as shown in fig. 142, 
oonnected together so that the complete apparatus can be readil; 
fitted and removed with a minimum of trouble. 

In later designs, still larger boiler tubes have been employed for 
the upper rows, and four sets of superheater tubes fitted in each, as 
shown in fig. 144. In this case a special fitting is employed to 




Fro 142. — Cole Superheater. 



In usual deaigns for large boilers, there are thirty-two lai^e 5-in, 
boiler tubes, each containing four superheater double tubes, so that 
the heatiug surface available for superheating is considerable. 

Superheating Apparatus on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Soilwfty. — Two or three years ago several of the expreee engines of 
this railway were fitted with superheating apparatus arranged in a 
lai^e smokebox formed by an extension into the barrel of the boiler. 
The superheater consists of a large drum, through which pass fire 
tubes slightly lai^er than those of the boiler, and the drum is divided 
up internally by diaphragms which cause the steam to pass internally 
up and down as it circulates through the apparatus. 
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These engines are also fitted with steam jackets to the cylinders, 
and in the upper part of the superheater is a coil in which the jacket 
steam is superheated. 

The whole apparatus is so arranged that it can be bodily removed 
with little trouble. 

With the exception of these engines, the only other British loco- 
motive fitted with superheating apparatus is one recently equipped 
with the Schmidt apparatus on the Great Western Railway. 

The Gockerill Superheater. — In connection with the extensive 
trials of superheating apparatus for locomotives carried out in 
Belgium already referred to, an experimental construction of 
apparatus has been designed by the John Gockerill Gompany of 
Seraing, Belgium, and applied to several engines, some of which 
were exhibited at the Li%e Exhibition of 1905. 

The following description is reproduced directly from Monsieur 
Flamme's report already referred to in connection with the Schmidt 
superheater. 

" It was thought that a superheater placed partly in the barrel of 
the boiler offered some real advantages, as being lighter, less 
cumbersome, easy to clean and maintain, and its introduction does 
not necessitate any important modifications in the smokebox. 
Consequently it was this kind of apparatus that the Locomotive 
department adopted in a new type of powerful locomotive then 
being built in the Gockerill Works at Seraing. 

'* This apparatus was specially designed to enable trials to be made 
as to the advantages or otherwise of combining compounding and 
superheating, and it has been applied to a large and notable com- 
pound locomotive (described in Chapter XII.) built by the John 
Cookerill Gompany. 

" The question to be settled was : Is it more economical to divide 
the superheater into two parts in such a manner as to raise the 
temperature at the entrance to both the high-pressure and the low- 
pressure cylinders, or, on the other hand, to devote the whole power 
of the apparatus to superheating the steam before it enters the low- 
pressure cylinders? The Gockerill Company, after numerous 
investigations, have just completed a superheater that will enable 
them to settle this question. 

" This system is being tested on a series of compound engines with 
four cylinders and six-coupled wheels with a bogie. 

" The apparatus for superheating the steam may be used in two 
ways. One may heat the steam near to the entrance to the high- 
pressure cylinder, and afterwards near to those of the low-pressure 
cylinders, or at the entrance of the low-pressure only. The super- 
heatei* shown in fig. 145 indicates the general arrangement, compris- 
ing two series of large flame tubes containing the circulating pipes 
intended to superheat the steam. The rdle of the compartments 
G and H, placed inside the barrel, and the collectors J and D, 
installed in the smokebox, will be dealt with later on in connection 
with the explanation of the working of the apparatus. In B there 
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is a valve with three pistons iatended to divert the steam coming 
from the regulator towards the compartment C, or into the tube I^ 
according as it is required to operate the superheat to high-pressure 







and low-pressure, or to tow-pressure odIj. The movements of the 
valve B are automatically repeated, owing to the presence in the 
tube L of an identically similar valve located within B'. Tlie 
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destinations of the different pipes is made clear by following the 
course of the steam as explained below. 

^^ First case, — Superheat at the entrance of high-pressure and loto- 
pressure. — The steam, on leaving the regulator A, makes its way, 
after passing B, towards the compartment C ; from there it traverses 
the left set of superheater tubes and enters the collector D, whence 
it goes to the high-pressure cylinders by passing through the valve 
B' and pipe E. The superheated steam, after doing work in the 
high-pressure cylinders, goes out by the exhaust pipe F, and traverses 
the valve B', after that the pipe G, lodged in the interior of the 
barrel to enable it to enter the compartment H. From there the 
steam goes into the superheating tubes — the right set — and arrives 
at J, whence it passes by pipes K to the L.P. cylinders. 

" Second case. — Superheat at the entrance of the low-pressure cylinder, 
— The valve B is placed by the driver in a position that diverts the 
direction of the steam directly from the regulator into the pipe L ; 
from there it goes to the high-pressure cylinders after having passed 
through the valve B' and the delivery pipes E. On leaving the 
high-pressure cylinders, the steam traverses the pipes F, the valve 
B', and enters into the collector D. From the front it passes back 
through the left set of superheater tubes and arrives at the com- 
partment C. From this it passes through the valve B into the 
compartment H, and traverses through the right group of superheater 
tubes, whence it goes into the collector J, and from there by the 
delivery pipes K into the low-pressure. A locomotive of type 19 
his^ showing this pattern of superheater, is exhibited in the Li^ge 
Exhibition. Trials are going to be continued with a second identically 
similar engine to determine which is the more advantageous mode 
of working to adopt for the new superheater. It is manifest that if 
the superheat is required at the entrance of the low-pressure cylinders 
only, it will be possible to dispense with a certain number of parts 
of the superheater, and by that means remedy the obstruction in 
the smokebox." 

The results of these trials will be watched with great interest by 
locomotive engineers in all parts of the world. 

The New Century Engine Company's System. — As an interesting 

J corollary to the subject of the use of superheated steam for loco- 

'% motives, a system of working which is now undergoing trial in 

Great Britain, and which may become a feature of locomotive 

engineering practice, is deserving of brief mention. 

Superheating is principally intended for the purpose of preventing 
the condensation of moisture from steam as it falls in pressure, 
by providing a reserve of heat to make up to some extent for the 
inevitable loss of heat as the steam is used, and in the arrangements 
already described this is effected by heating the steam in super- 
heating apparatus after it leaves the boiler, and before it is used in 
the engine cylinders. The system now under notice, however, goes 
further than this, and also introduces means of economical working 
in other ways. 
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According to the New Century Engine Company's system, air under 
pressure is mixed with the steam, both being heated before mixture, 
and also to a further extent after mixture. The result is that, as air 
is a bad conductor of heat, there is an interchange of heat units 




r\^r 



Fig. 146.— The New Century Engine Company's Steam and Compressed 

Air System. 

between the heated air and the superheated steam, which has the 
effect of not only providing all the advantages attending the use of 
superheated steam, but also provides a motive fluid which appears 
from practical experience to possess peculiar advantages of its 
own. 

Tlie air pumps are, in the case of a locomotive, operated from the 




Fig. 147.— New Century Engine Com})any's Steam and Compressed 

Air System. 

engine crossheads; and although this entails expenditure of work, it 
is returned by the working of the air in the cylinders in a large 
measure, owing to the expansion of air in the heater, and by the 
effect that the heater air has upon the superheated steam. 

The heating of the air and the superheating of the steam are 
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obtained by utilising tbe heat of the escaping furnace gases, which 
is otherwise wasted, and absohitely no change in tbe boiler is required, 
so that there is no employment for devices which detract even in 
a slight degree from the heating surface of the boiler. It will there- 
fore be seen that the advantage occurring from the heating of the 
air and steam is obtained without utilising any energy which would 
otherwise be available for direct steam generation or utilisation. 

The apparatus comprises a special arrangement of heating coils 
and chambers in the smokebox, as shown in figs. 146, 147, 148. 
The air pumps are adapted to compress the air to a pressure slightly 
above that of the boiler steam ; and when the steam and air are 
heated, the volume of the mix- 
ture is considerably increased, 
although maintained at an ap- 
proximately uniform pressure. 
At starting, the engine works, 
of course, by steam alone, but as 
it continues working the steam 
is gradually and partially dis- 
placed from the apparatus by 
the air supplied at about the 
same pressure, and in working 
it is found that the relative pro- 
portions of air and steam become 
adapted very nearly to the vary- 
ing requirements of work. 

Air is admitted to the heating 
device whilst the air pumps are 
at work, and steam is admitted 
from the boiler to the heating 
device only when the pressure 
in the latter falls below the nor- 
mal pressure due to consumption 
of the mixture by the engine. 
Thus the supply of air and steam F^o. 148.— New Century Engine Com- 
to the heating device is self- gtsfem. "" '''' Compressed Air 

regulating, the supply of com- 
pressed air depending upon the working of the air pumps, and the 
supply of steam upon the rate of consumption of the mixture in 
the engine, both supplies automatically stopping when the engine, 
and consequently the pumps, are stupped, and automatically recom- 
mencing when the engine is restarted. The proportions of this 
mixture are usually about one of air to eight of steam. 

One of the chief advantages is the more complete prevention of 
cylinder condensation without injurious temperature, a temperature 
of 500" F. beiug more than sufficient, in the case of air and steam, 
to produce a high degree of economy under this head, whereas a 
temperature of 650" F. to 700" F. is probably required for pure 
steam as used in a superheater alone. 
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In the case of excessive pressure in the heater, which may occur 
on descending gradients, a relief valve is provided. 

The apparatus comprises a system of tubes coiled round the smoke- 
box and connecting chambers as shown, divided up so that steam 
is superheated in one section, air is heated in another, and the 
mixture is then further heated in the final section before it is sent 
to the engine cylinders. 

This apparatus has so far been adapted to two small contractors' 
engines for elaborate tests, which have shown very favourable results, 
and it has been fitted for some time to a standard engine belonging 
to one of the large British railway companies. 

The general system of using air and steam together under pressure 
is not a new one, for it forms the subject of many patents, but the 
system of working above briefly reviewed appears to possess advan- 
tages which may result in its extensive adoption in connection with 
locomotive and other steam engines. 

Superheating Apparatus in New Zealand. — A type of super- 
heating apparatus has also been adapted to a compound locomotive 
in New Zealand, the apparatus comprising a system of coils of 
piping arranged in a large smokebox. 

In addition to the foregoing, a number of constructions of super- 
heating apparatus for locomotives have been patented, but, so far 
as the writer is aware, no others have been actually employed. 
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By JOHN G. LIVEESIDGE, A.M.LC.K, 

Commander Engineer, Malta. 

CInUento.— General Description of Marine Machinery.-- The Conditions of Serrioe and 
4[>iifeieB of Engineers of the Royal Navy.— Entry and Oonditions of Serrioe of Engineers of 
Ihe Leading S.S. Companies.— Baising Steam— Duties of a Steaming Watch on Wngines 
and Boilers.— Shutting off Steam.— Harbour Duties and Watches.— Adjustmeota and 
Bepairs of Engines.— Preseryation and Bepairs of "Tank" Boilers.— The Hnli and its 
VlningB.— Gleaning and Painting Machinery.— Beciprocating Fumps, Feed Heaten, and 
Automatic Feed -Water BegnJatora — Evaporators. — Steam Boats. — Electric lAilbX 
Machinery.— Hydraulic Machinery.— Air-Compressing Pumps.— Befrigerating Machines. 
—Machinery of Destroyers.— The Management of Water-Tube Boilera— Begnlations for 
Ibitry of Assistant En^neers, B.N.— Questions given in Examinations for Promotion of 
Sngtneera, B.N.— Begulations respecting Board of Trade Examinations for Engineers, Ac. 

" The contents cannot fail to bb apfbbgiatbd."— 7^ SUamthip. 

"ThlsvBBYusRTnL book. . . . Illustrations are of gbeat dipobtanox in a work 
of this kind, and it is satisfactory to find that spbcial attention has been given in this 
respect."- ^n0r«n«er<' Oaxette. 



In Large Crown 8vo, Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 58. net. 

O X JLi F U S JLi: 

ITS SUPPLY, COMPOSITION, AND APPLICATION. 

By SIDNEY H. NORTH, 

LATE EDITOR OF THE "PETROLEUM REVIEW.' 

Contents.— The Sources of Supply.— Economic Aspect of Liquid FueL— Chemical 
Composition of Fuel Oils.— Conditions of Combustion in Oil Fuel Furnaces.— Early 
Methods and Exx)eriments.— Modern Burners and Methods.— Oil Fuel for Marine Pur- 
poses. —For Naval Purposes.— On Locomotives.— For Metallurgical and other Pniposes. 
— Appendices. —Index. 

*' Everyone interested in this important question will welcome Mr. North's excellent 
text-book."— J^a<ur«. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



CBABLES Q&lFfm * CO.'S PUBLICATIOXa. 



I A MANUAL. OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING! 

A Practical Text-Book for the Use of Engine Builders, 

Deslgmers and Draughtsmen, Sauwar 

Engineers, and Students. 

By WILUAM frank PETTIGREW, M.Inst.O.E. 

With a Seotion on Amerioan and Continental Engines. 

Br ALBERT F. RAVENSHEAR, E.Sc, 

01 Hli MAjuty'i P&UdC Office. 

OMHaU. — Blmrrlcul InlrtBlacUoq. 1TS3-1WI. — Modem LooomotiTBB : Slmole,- 

Kod*rB LooomotlTH^ Oompomid. ~ Frlmiry CoarideniaaB In lAioomotice Deilgs.- 

CrlUiton, Btaun CbnU, Bud Staffing Boiei.— PiiioDB, Plaian Boda. CrosBheuli, ud 

BBdi B»rt,— OoBUBellng ind ConplinB Bod*.— W1i»1b tad Ailoa. Aila BoieB, Hornhloiiti, 

Mfl B^Mliw BiiriB»«.-B»I.Doii.g,— -' ~ ~ " - ■■ 

Vtunlnc Sotim ud Atts Traclu, 
rinboi FIMaci.— Boiler Monotlii 



At Press. In Largt 8vo. Fully lUustratcd. 

I LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDING AND SUPERHEATINC 

By J. F. GATRtfS. 

CoKTEiCTS.— IntroducloiT.— Conipouudlne nnd Surerhesting for locDiDOtlvet — A 

' ClHiUlclUoIi of Oumpoand Sretemi (or LocomotiTeB.— The HlBtory and Development o[ 

the Compoiiad Loconotlvt.— THChCjIlnder NOD-Antamitlc Bjatems. — Two-Cyliiider 

Automatic ajstemi.— Other Two.Cjliodar HwtBmr "^ — 1...11.J.- 0.— i^..^ 

Cylinder Tandetn SrBCems.— Pour-Cytlnder Two-Cmi 



noei! By(t«ms Foiir-Cylinfli 

ATucuiBKu \juiiapuniid Eu^BB. — Triplo-SfponBiuu 
LocolooIlveB.— Cod eluding itemu-ira Concenifng Comj 
Superheated aieain lor Locomotlvei — IRDEX. 



-OyltndBt SyutEiDB.— Fonr- 

na (other thon Tandom).— 

Mvlderi Biiil Balanced Syntamt.— 



In Large Sim, Uandname Cloth. With Plates and llltistraCiom. 16a. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Bt WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Inst.O.K, 

Lite Depnty-Hanaget, Nurth- Western RsUn-ay, India. 
Confcn/*.— DiBcosaion of the Term " Ligbt RMlwaya,"— Engliah Railwayi, 
Ektes, nnd Fajmers. — Light Railways in Belgium, France, Italy, other 
Eoropean Countries, America and the ColoDiea, India, Ireland. —Road Traa* 
Ijjrt aa an alternative.— The Light Railwaya Act, 18%.— The Quoation ol 
Gbnge,— Conatruction and Worfeing.— Locotnotives and Holling-Stock.— liight 
Railvayi in England, Scotland, and Walea. —Appendices and Index. 

" Wul remain, for some time sat, a 5TAriDAar> Work In everything relAthig to Llglil 
BaJl-waya.' '— £11^ ixfr. 

■'■nie whole sobiecl la nXHtnaTiTEti and pa»on<uj.i.T cooeldered. The work ou M 
iordlally reoommended hb IruriapRNSABtE tc those whose dtity It Is to become aeqaalntad 



BNQINEERINQ AND MB0HANIG8, 31 

FouBTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With NumerouB IlluatrcUions. Price lOs. 6cL 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK FOR THE USE OF 

ENGINEERS, DRAUGHTSMEN, AND STUDENTS. 
By CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 



FABT I.— steam Engine Valves. 
Pabt II.— Gas Engine Valves and 
Gears. 



Part III.— Air Compressor Valves and 

Gearing. 
Part IV.— Pump Valves. 



"Mb. Hvasss valvbs and VALva-OKAaiHe will prove a very valuable aid« and tend te the 
pvoduetion of Enffines of soiiiraific disioh and bcohomical wokkino. . . . Will be largely 
sought after hj Students and Designers. "— ilf ariff€ Engineer. 

** Almost svxBT TZPB of VALVB aud its gearing is clearly set forth, and illustrated In 
inch a way as to be bsadilt itkdsbstood and pbaotioallt afflisd by either the Eni^iiieflr, 
Draughtaman, or Student . . . Should prove both usevul and valuable to all Bngixieen 
■eeUng for bbuablb and glbab information on the subject Its moderate price br^gs It 
witisdn the reach of aXL^-^lndustries and Iron. 



Hints on 8teani Engrine Design and Conotruotlon. By Chables 

HiJBST, "Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." Second Editiok, 

Revised. In Paper Boards, 8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Price 

Is. 6d. net. 

CoNTBNTS.— L Steam Pipes.— XL Valves.— IIL Oylinders.— IV. Air Pumps and Con- 
densers.— V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestals.— VIL Valve G^ear.— VUL 
Lubrication.— IX. Miscellaneous Details — Indbz. 

"• A handy volume which every practical young engineer should possess.'*— 2!lk< Mod*i 
Engines. 

Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 7b. 6d. net. 



For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 
For Engineering, Technical and Allied Trades, 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.I nst.M.E., 

Technical Assistant to Messrs. Bryan Donkln and Clench, Ltd., and Assistant Lecturer 
in Mechanical Engineering at the Northampton Institute, London, B.C. 

"Cannot fail to prove practically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed."— tSlsoteman. 

Second Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d. 

OBIFFIN'S ELECTBIGAL FBIGE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil* 

Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 

Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

" The Elsctrical Pricb-Book rbmovbs all mystbrv about the cost of Electrical 
Power. By its aid the bxpbnsb that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a large or 
small scale can be discovered.*' — Architect. 



By WILLIAIW NICHOLSON. 

S HOC O K: E IL B IL OD E HOC E N^ OD. 

{See page 76.) 



LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. IIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANa 



CHARLES ORIFFSH A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



I 



Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 



HATUBE, PBOPEBTIES. AND TESTING OF LUBBICANTS. 
By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, F.I.O., F.O.S., 



Vrlotion.— 

tbdr Sonren, 



E. MOUUTFORD DEELEY, M.I.Mech.K. F.G.I 

Ohfof I«coniMirB Bopcrtplsqilnit, Kdlund "-" 

rlcllon ol Bollda.— n. Llqnld Fii 

,. __,..Bol«l TemloQ.— IT. Bio Xheory 

, PrepinUon. uid PrcrMitlM.— TL nmiol Fnmertle* 

— u of Lnbri auiti.—VIL CBemlcal PTopeTUu Bad Methodi of Eiunb 

It LuhrlcanU.— Vm. The ijitemtOo Tsrtdni at LabricoDta by Fhniciil and CIlB 
HMhodL— IX. Tbi U«1iiiilD>l Tsatbu: ol Labrleanta.— X. The DealEn and LdMc 
of BMriuga.— XI. The Lubrication at Uachlneiy.— Indbx. 

" DMIlDtd to bacoDio a olabbid on the nibfect/'— Induatriu and Iran. 

vOietHj UA. THAI va KBOWTI OH (be iDbJect. Desetvea the a 
"—BaUmiy Offieiai fluid*. 



1 Hi^^ 



"COUtOlDI ptUbtOULT 

UUdUod of all Eagineen. 



FouETH Edition. Very/vUy lUustrated. Ololh, is, Gd. 

STEAM - BOILERS: 

THXIR DBFEOTS, MAKAQEMENT. AXD OOHSTRUOTIOM, 
Br R. D. MTJNRO, 

Vliitf BnqmUT tf thi ScottiA Baatr Inturanee and Bngiif Innptction Compani 
G«NBSAL COUTKNTS.— I. EXPLOSIONS QUBtd (i) hy OicrheBting of Pkle5-(') B» 
X}efcnive and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Coitorion, Inirmal 01 Eitcrnai— (j By 
-defective Dulgn and ComlnicIiDn(UniumiQrted Flue Tubes ^ UosUenethened Msnboki ; 
lafccdve Suyuig : Slrenatb of RivMtcd Joints ; Factor of Safety)- IlTCoMsnucnoK ar 
niTICAL BoiLKiis; Shells— Crown Plaiej and Uplalte Tubes— Man-Holes, Mud-Holn, 






"The book is vaav vaacuLj especially to 



in-Holet, Mud-Holo, 
^mcni-i-iciiniag— Table of BunddS 
MniB^Specificatioos and Drnflrii^ of 
(ir) K» lbs. per square mch respectively, 
rs eneaged about Steam Scalers, cnighl 



By THE SAME Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book based on Aclual Eiperunent. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 



BNOINEERINQ AND ME0HAN108. 33 

In Crown Svo, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, $s, net, 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Book of Workshop Ppaetiee in General Tool Gpinding, and the 
Design, ConstFuetion, and Applieation of the Machines Employed. 

By R. B. HODGSON, A.M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Introduction.— Tool Grinding.— Emery Wheels.— Mounting Emery Wheels. 
—Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working.— 
L ea din g Types of Machines.— Concave and Convex Grinding.— Cup and Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — "Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machmes. — Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — Press. — Tool Grinding. — Lathe 
Centre Grinder.— Polishing.— Index. 

" Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this class of 
aiachineryy and to meet with careful perusal." — Chem. Tradeloumal. 



In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR MECHAHISM AHD MAHAGEMEHT. 

By W. POYNTER ADAMS, M.Inst.E.E. 

Part I.— The Petrol Car. Part II.— The Electrical Car. 

Part III.— The Steam Car. 

PART I.— THE PETROL CAR. 5s net. 

Contents.— Section I. — The Mechanism of the Petrol Car. — 
The Engine. — The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition and Accessories. 
— Multiple Cylinder Engines. — The Petrol. — The Chassis and Driving Gear. 
— Section II. — ^The Management of the Petrol Car. — ^The Engine. — 
The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition. — The Chassis and Driving 
Gear. — General Management. — Glossary. — Index. 



Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, 21s. 

TRJLVSRSS TJLBX^SS: 

Computed to Four Plaees of Decimals for every Minute of Anffle 

up to 100 of Distance. 

Fop the Use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

By RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 
Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria. 

%* Published with the Concurrence oj the Surveyors-General for New South 

Wales and Victoria. 

*' Those who hacwt experience in exact Survbv-work will best know how to appreciate 
the enormous amount of labour represented by this valuable book. The computations 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an inch, and tliis by xbpbrbncb to but Onb Tablb, in plsMe cA the usual FUteoi 
minute computations required. Thte al<me is evidence of the assistance whidi the Tables 
ensure to every user, and as every Surveyw in active practice has felt the want of such 
assistance fbw knowing of thbir publication will kbmain without thbm." 
— Engiffeer, 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



34 CSAMLM8 OSimM * OO.'S PUBLIOATIOXS. 

TOBKS BT 
ANDREW JAMIESON. M-Inst.CE, M.I.E.E, F.R.S.E, 



F&OFESSOB JAHIESOH'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

/■ Largi Cnrjm S«. Fully Ulustraled. 

, STEAH AND STEAV-ENGINES, INCLDDING TURBINES 

AKD BOILERS^ Fen the Use of Student? preparii^ for Compelitive 
I Sao pp., OT« 400 lUusuations, ti Special 
Ion Qowajoos. FirrEKNTH Editioh. Revised 
' t(H.6d. 

—**■ **.-■**.* B^^ . ■..-.... Hb DoaxiMH ncaib &e iK&moE of Faraclay." — Atkmrum, 
" n* Bnr Book Ttl p^bkd b( A* mc of SDidenB."'-£'>vn«r. 

t APPUBD MECHANICS »t HECHAMICAL ENGINEERING. 

i VoL 1. — Comynao^ Vtn I., willi 56S pages, 300 lUusiraCiaiu, and 

I S40 EiamMlioB QotsdoDS: Tlie Praidple of Work and its »ppUc». 
tioH; Fwt II.: FnctioD ; Gcaiiog, &c. Fifth Edition. Ss. 61I. 
" FiFLKA MAiSTAiia 1^ repnUbdn of the Author^" — Freut^ EugiHter, 

VoL II.— Compnang Part* III. to VI., with 782 pages, 371 Illus- 
Irmtitxis, and copious Eiaminatioii Qaestioiis : MoCioD and Energy; 
Gnpbic Statics; StRsgth ol MMcinlIs; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
MachinCTT. FortiTii EaiTioi*. I3s, M, 



STBAH AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Haniul oO. For First- Year Slndenls. Eleventh Edition, Revised. 

3/6- 
"Sbcold be id the baztdi cf rvzPT engiaecriDg appremice.'' — PtvceLial Enei/wr. 

MAGNETISM AND ELEGTRICITT (Elementary Manoal 

of). For Firit-Ycat Students. Seventh Edition. 3/6. 

" A CAPITAL TIXT-BOOK ■ - ^ The diafmns Bv ui importaDl reacun." — Scfl^ltiatlir. 
"A THOnouoHi-Y TmisiwoBTHV Twl-boot Pkactical and dear."— JVai«rt. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

Specialty sirranged for First- Year Siudenls. Skventk Edition, 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 3/6. 
"The worti hu VERY HIGH qnAUTiBS, which HUT be CDodcDsed inlo ihe one word 



A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Eleclriciana and Eneineers. By John Munho, C.E,, 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Siie. Leather, 8s. fid. Seventeenth 
Editiok. [See p. 48. 

lOWDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0„ LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



ENOINEERINO AND ME0HANW8. 35 

WORKS BY 

W. J. MAGQUORM RAMKIME, LL.D., F.R.S., 

LkU Reglua Professor of Cloti Engineering In the Unloerelty of Olaegow. 

THOROUGHLY BEVISSD BY 

W. J. MILLAE, O.E., 

Late Secretary to the Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders In Sootlaml. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Oomprising the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory <^ 
Stmotnres, Mechuiism, and Machines. With Namerons Diagrams. 
Grown 8vo, cloth. Seventeenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : 

Oomprising Engineering Surveys, Earthwork, Foondations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Beads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harboors, &c. With Numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. Twenty- Second Edition. 16s. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERT AND MILLWORK : 

Oomprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Constmotion, and 
Objects of Machines, &c. Illustrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Seventh Edition. 12s. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS : 

With a Section on Gas, Oil, and Air Engines, by Bryan Donkin, 
M.Inst.C.E. With Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Sixteenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

lONDON: CHABLE8 GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND^ 



36 CHARLES ORIFFIN df CO.' 8 PUBLICATIONS, 

PmoF. Rankini's Works— (CViftffMM^). 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : 

for Arohiteota, Bnilden, Bngineen, Founders, Meohanics, ShipbailderSi 
Surveyors, &o. With Appendix for the use of Eleotbioal Ekoxnuxs. 
By Professor Jamibson, F.R.S.E. Sbybitth Editiok. lOs. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK : 

A Prsotical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Meohanios. By 
Professor Rakkikb and E. F. Bambbb, C.E. With Kumerons Bias- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Fifth Edition. 9s. 

V The *'MaGHAinoAL Text-Book" «mm daigniBd by FvoteBBor RAXiKxra tu am Isno- 
suonov to the above Series of Manuali. 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Sis. 6d« 

Part I. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part II. Papers on Energy and its Trans- 
formations. Part III. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, ftc 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. Edited by W. J. M1U.AB, O.E. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No more enduring Memorial of Professor Rankine could be devised than the puUica* 
tkm of die^e papers in an accessible form. . . . The CoUectioa is most Talnalde on 
aoooont of the nature of his discoveries, and the beauty and completeness of his analyu. 
. . . ^ The Volume exceeds in importance any work m the same department publiskad 
ID our tiine.'*^ArcAitect. 



By W. VINCENT SHELTON (Foreman to 

the Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE : A Hand-Book for En^een snd 
Artizans. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Practical Use. 
Illustrated. Seamd Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7/6. 



LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED^ EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



BNOINBBRINQ AND MBCHANI08. 37 

Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 60 Plates and 
Numerous Illustrations, Handsome Cloth, $4s, 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. iNST. C.E, F.G.S, 

FBLLOW 07 KINGTs COLLBGB, LONDON ; PROF. BMBRITUS OF CIVIL BNGINBBRING, 

king's COLLBGB, STC., BTC. 

Contents — Discharge through Orifices. — Flow of Water through Pipes. — Accumulators. 
— Presses and Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Pumping Engines. — Capstans. 
— Traversers. — ^Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punching, 
Shearing, and Flanging Machines. — Cranes. — Coal Discharging Machines. — Drills and 
Cutters. — Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c. — Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridees, Dock 
Gates, Wheels and Turbines. — Shields. — Various Systems and Power Installations. — 
Meters, &c. — Index. 

"The standard work on the application of water power."— Caxxt>/x Magatine, 



Second Edition^ Greatly Enlarged, With Frontiapiece, severod 
Plates, and over 250 Illustrations, 2ls, net, 

THE PRINCIPLES AHD CONSTRUCTIOH OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical lUustrations of ENGnrss and Pumps applied to MikikOi 

TowK Wateb Supply, Drainaob of Lands, &c., also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Membor of the Insfcitntion of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institation of 

Meohanioal Engineers, F.O.S., Ao. 

Contents — Early History of Pumping En^^es — Steam Pumping Engines — 
Pmnps and Pump Valves — Greneral Principles of Non-Rotative Pmnping 
Engines — The Cormsh Engine, Simple and Compound — Types of Mining 
Engines — Pit Work — Shaft Sinking — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines — Electric Transmission of Power — Valve Gears of Pumping Engines 
— Water Pressure Pumping Engines — Water Works En^es — Pumping 
Engine Economy and Tnab of Pumping Machinery — Centrifugal and other 
Low-Lift Pumps — Hjrdraulic Rams, Pumping Mains, &c. — Index. 

**By the *one English Engineer who probably knows more about Pumping Maohlaery 
tban Airr othsk.* ... A volumb bsoobdino xhb kbsults of loro bxpbbzbngs ahd 
8TUDT.**— 7%« Engiuur. 

** Undoubtedly THE bbst and host fraotioal tkbatiss on Pumping lifMhinery tbaz bas 
TBT BSBsr FDBUSHBD."— Jfiniftj^ Jownol. 

UNDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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»t^ Wmi. Hanttimt CleOi. WtOi luimtnut llluatratlons unit lalilet. 2Sl. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S, M.P., 



to hu haod, ■ tous d( 



le of which he vrM 



IX DK8XOH ASH OONSTBTICTION OF SHXPS. By John 
Habvakd Biles, M.Inst.N.A., Profe&soi of Naval ArchitEcture m the 
UmTcmty of Glasgow. [In Prefaralie». 



Thi«d Edition. Itlaitnted wilh Plates, Numerous Diagrams, ind 

Flguies in tbe Texl. tSs. net 

STEEL SH IPS: 

THBIH CONSTEtJCTIOlT AND MAIN TEW AW CE. 

A Manual for Shipbuilders, Ship Superintendents. Students, 

and Marine Engineers. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Akchitect, 

Ooirmm — I. Uuinfaatnre of Cast Iron, Wronght Iron, and SteeL — Com- 
pomtion of Iron uid Btwl, l^iudity. Strecistb, Testa, &e. II. ClaaBiScatioa of 
BtoelShipi. III. CmuiilaistUHuiiiiiiakiiiKclunceof'I^peof YesseL — Frazning 
of Ships. rV. Straini cu^>eii«uoed by ffliipB. — ld:etfci>da of Camputms Mt3 
CiMQpariiig Strengtba of 3Iuh. V. OomtmcDon of Ships, — Altemativaliaiea 
of Oinutniotioii.-'Types of VesHli.— Turrs^ Self Tri mmin g, and l^nnk 
BtMmen, &□. — Rireti and Eiretting, Woricmanahip. VI. Pnmpii^ Arrange- 
manta. Vn. Maintenanee. — Prevention of Deterioration i~ """ " "-"- -' 
Shipa. — Cement, Punt, ftc — Index. 

•nTolthsni 1.1 b^iag wanb V ol siiispilonal pnxiiis. Albjeether, itae war 
wlU pron or Erwt cilae in tboKB Tor wtaoTn l< la InlnnilsiC— r/is Engiita 



[1 the Hulls of 



At Press. In Haudaome Cloth. Very fully Illustrated. 

PRESENT-DAY SHIPBUILDING. 

For Shipyard Studente, Ships' Officers, and Engineers. ^H 

Bv THOS. WALTON. ■ 

Author ot "Know Yonr Own Ubi-p." ^M 

Gbkeral Contekts.— Claasifieation. —Materials used in Shipbuilding.— 
Alternative Modes of Conatruotion. — Details of Constniotion. — Franung, 
Plating, Rivetting, Stem Frames, Twin-Sorew Arrangements, Water 
Ballast Arcao^ementa, Loading and Discharging Gear, &c. — Types of 

VosaalB, including Atlantic Liners, Cargo Steamers, Oil carrying Si' 

Turret and other .'^alf Trimming Steamers, 4o. — I.vdix. 

LONDOH: CHARLES QRIFFIN & GO,. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAKOJ 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited bt EDW. BLAGKMORE, 

Master Mariner, Fint CUum Trinity Honae Certifloate, Aasoc. Inst. N.A. ; 

And Wbittin, mainlt, by Sailobs for Sailobs. 



•*Thib adxibablb SEBI18."— Fairptoy. "A yebt useful sbbibs."— JTataffv. 

"Byebt Ship should have the whole Sebies as a Ketebenoe Libbabt. Habb- 
iOMELT bound, oleablt pbinted and illustbatbd."— ZrivefTMX)^ Jowm. qf Ccmmmw. 

The British Mereantile Marine : An Historioai Sketoh of its Bise 

and Development. By the Editob, Gapt. Blaokmobe. 8s. 6d. 

** Captain Blackmore s splbbdid book . . . contains paragraphs on every point 
of Interest to the Merchant Marine. The 248 pages of this book are THE most YALU* 
able to the sea captain that have evbb been oompilbd."— JfercAont Servio6 Baotew. 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Barker, Master Mariner, 
F.B.S.E., F.B.O.S. With numerous Plates, two in Colours, and Frontlspleos. 
FOUBTH BDinON, Thoroughly Bevised. With additional Illustrations. 6s. 
*'This ADMiBABLE MABUAL, by Capt. Wilsob Babkbb, of the 'Worcester,' seems 

to us PEBBEOTLY J)WlQVVD."—AthenCBUfn, 

Know Tour Own Ship : A Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 
struction, Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By THOS. WALTOB, Naval Architeot 
With numerous Illustrations and additional Chapters on Buoyancy, Trim, and 
Calculations. Ninth Editiob. Ts. 6d. 
'* Mb. WALTON'S book will be found vbby useful."— TA« Engineer. 

Navifiration : Theoretical and Practical. By D. Wilson-Babkeb 

and William Allinqham. Second Edition, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
"Pbeoiselt the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competenoy. 
Candidates will find it xnvaluable. "—2>und0e Advertiser, 



Marine MeteorolO^: For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
WILLIAM Allinoham, FUrst Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Department 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, and faetimHe reproduction of log page. 
78. 6d. 
"Quite the best publication on this Bnhject,"— Shipping QazeUe. 

Latitude and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J. Millab, 

C.B. Second Edition, Bevised. 2«. 

" Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— Jfarins BngiiM&r, 

Practieal Mechanics: Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
By Thos. Mackbnzie, Master Mariner, F.B.A.S. Second Edition, Bevised. 8s. 6d. 
'< Well wobth the money . . . excbbdinqlt BXLBvmi."— Shipping World. 

Trigonometry : For the Younc Sailor, &c. By Rich. 0. Buck, of the 
Ihames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. " Worcester." Thibd Edition, SeTised. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
"This EMINENTLT PBACTIOAL and reliable volume."— iSdAootmoster. 

Practical Alsrebra. By Kioh. C. Buck. Companion Volume to the 
above, for Sailors and others. Second Edition, Revised. Price 8s. 6d. 
*' It is JUST THE book for the young sailor mindful of progress."— ^outidoJ MagtuiiMe, 

The Legal Duties of Sliipmasters. By Benedict Wm. Ginsbubo, 

M.A., LL.D., of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit: Barrister-at-Law. Seoobd 

Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Price 4s. 6d. 

** Invaluable to masters. . . . We can fully recommend it. "—<S%^P!P<ii^G'as0tt0. 

A Medical and Surgical Help for Shipmasters. Inolading First 

Aid at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, F.B.C.S., Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's 
Hospital, Greenwich. Thibd Edition, Thoroughly Bevised. 6s. 
" Sound, JUDiaous, beallt helptul."— T%e Xoneet. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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40 CHARLES ORlFFiS * CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES . 

Iniroduclory Volume. Price Sa. 6d. 
THE 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD ELACKMORE, 



GmniUL CoNTiKTs.— HiBiosicii : From Early Times to HS6— ProercM 
under Heniy VIII.— To Death of Mary— Dnring Elizabeth's Keign-Up to 
tb« Kfign of Willuuu III.— The 18th and \9Va Centuries— lostitntioii of 
EiunuoatioiiB — Kiae and ProgreBB of Steiim Propulsion — BevelDpnieDt of 
Free Trade— Shipping Lagialatjon, 1862 to 1B75— " LodcBley Hall" Caae- 
Shipmasten' Sooietiea — Loadinit ol SWpa— Shipping Itegislation, 1884 to 1894— 
St»ti«lJca of Shipping. Th* Pbhsobnii, : Shipownere— Officers- Marinars— 
Dati« Biu] Preneut Position. Eddcation : A Seaman's Education: what it 
should be— Preaent Means of Ednoatdon — Hints. DiaclPLiira AMD Duty— 
PortKript— The Seriona Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
J 1 — (Jig Attention of the Nation. 



•• Ibsrapei' ramlllaTly."— &nli 



A. IWH.>«tJA.i:< OF 






ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Mastkb Mariner; P.R.S.E., F.R.G.S„&o., to. 



Anchors — SaJImaking — The Salla, Sac. — Handling oF B^ta under Sil— ' 
Signals and Signalling— Rule at the Road— KBcping an<i Relieving Watch— 
Fomts of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms ajid Fhroses — Index. 



LOHDON : CHARLES CRIFFIN H CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES, 

Second Edition, Revised and Illustrated. Price Ss. 6d. 

IsTAViaATIOIsr: 



Bt DAVID WILSON-BARKER, KN.R., F.R.S.E., <fco., <fco., 

AND 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

riBST-OLASS HONOUBS, NAYIOATION, SOIBNOE AND ABT DEPABTMBNT. 

TKnitb flumetoud 5Uu0ttatfon0 an^ Ba^amfnatlon <&ueBtfond* 

General Contents. — Definitioiis — Latitude and Longitude — Instrumentfi 
of Navigation — Correction of Courses — Plane Sailing — Traverse Sailing — Day*! 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Mercator*s Chart — 
Mercator Sailing — Current Sailins^ — Position by Bearings— Great Circle Sailhig 
— The Tides — Questions — Appendix : Compass Error — Numerous Useful Hints. 
&C. — Index. 

" PBxcnsBLT the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency in mdes 
(Tom Second JIftate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find it invaluablb.*'— J^mcIw 
Advertiter. 

'* A OAFTTAL LITTLE BOOK . . . Specially adapted to the New Examinations. The 
Authors are Oaft. Wilson-Bakksb (Captain-Superintendent of the Nautical College, H.M.S. 
* Worcester/ who has had great experience in the highest problems of Navigation), and 
Mb. Aujuqham, a well-known writer on the Science of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.** 
■^Shipping World. 



Handsome Cloth, Fully Illustrated, Price 78, 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOB OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of " Navigation, Theoretical and Practical." 

With numerous Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and a facsimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

INTRODUOTORT.— Instruments Used at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteoro- 
logical Log-Books.— Atmospheric Pressure.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures.— 
Winds.— Wind force Scales.— History of the Law of Storms.— Hurricanes, Seasons, and 
Storm Tracks.— Solution of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Currents.-Icebeigs.— Syn- 
chronous Charts.— Dew, Mists, Fogs, and Haze.— Clouds.— Rain, Snow, and HaU.— 
Ifirage, Bainbows, Coronas, Halos, ana Meteors.— Lightning, Corposants, and Auroras.— 
<)uisnoNS.— Appendix.— Index. 

" Quite the bbst publication, and certainly the most iktb&bstino, on this subject ever 
presented to Nautical men."— Shipping QazetU. 



* * 



For Complete List of Griffin's Nautical Sebibs, see p. 39. 



LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



•> OOAMLm CMtmM A OD.V FUBLtCATJOm. 

ORirrnrs nautical series. 

Bwoovv Enmos, He^t-ied. With XomerDus niuatraiiona. Price 3l Sd. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Requirements of tlie Sailor. 

Bt THOS. MACKENZIE, 

Miairr Uariia: F.tLi^. 
GnSBAl. COSTSKTS.— Beeolntion md Compoaitioa of Forces— Worfc doll 
hf Mfhiiwi aiid living A^coto—The Mechuiic&l Powera : The Leier; 
Dinicfa aa Beot Lei-en— The Wheel and Axle : Wuiill&ss ; Ship's Cftpitu; 
Onb WiB^— T>ckla: tlu "Oid Uu"— The Inclined Plane; lite Sctew- 
n* Cfoto* of Qnnt; of a Ship and Cargo — BelativR 'Strength of 'Ra^ ■■ 
aiMl Wti& HanOla, Hemp, Coii^DDncki tmd Shears- Calcuktiaii gf tte 
fTli»l»<a>iiiiL Steam of fli Spar— Ceutre of Effort of Soils— Hydrortifia^ 
tta Dinns-bdl ; Stdilily of Floatii^ Bodies ; the SUp'a Fmap, Ac 

** This tziaiixn hxw . . . containa a lisgk AUoirK-r of infonoaliaD.' 
— JTalvT. 

" Wku. wobtb the mouy . . . will be foiud % 



•^sfrsT-*' 



_ > Sain' OrricKBs' bookcase will heacefortb be complete witbont 
Omall' Hackuhi's ' PKAcncaL Mbcbamiob.' Notwithstanding my muj 
raan* acpaMBce at sea. it has tuld me Aow mvch mare l/iere is fo acguin,"- 
(Letter to tiie PoUiahera bom a Uaster Mariner). 

" 1 most eipnaa my thaikki to jaa for the labouc and care yon have takn 
In ' Practicai. UaoHANics.' . . . It is a lub's experisnce. , . 
What an amonnt we frtfjoently see wasted by ringing purchases without reuoi 
and accidents to ap&rs. £c.. tc.l 'Practical SIechaKics' woclo SAYS AI^_ 
THU." — [Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). ^^M 



A Manual of Trigononxetry : 

With Diagrams, Examples, and Exercises. Price Ss. flrf. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
*,* Mr. Buck's Teit-Boot has bean SPKciALLr pbepabed with a via* 
Co the New Examiaatioos of the Board of Trade, ia which Trigonometij 
is ao obligatory subject. 



A Manual of Algebra. 

eeigned to meet the Ifequfrementa of Sailors and othera. 
Second Editiok, iteriaed. Price 3£. tid, 

HJll bavs ItlUe uppommlt; of soDgDlUnga Teseher. Ttisj are books (or "lUf- 

•taee are giveiL Aiv parKm may raadfly, b; eirstiil BRidy. beeoiae muler el Hull 
snd IbEi liT Uia roandatlon tor afnrthai msthsmsUnalooarBe, U deslied. ltd 

16 jonager Offloere of our HBTflSDQLa Usrine (ber ^'1 be f cimd daoldBdt; 

le Eiunplei sod Eierolui are taken rrom tbe ESomlnatloa Papen sat tM 

Imrlr KTanged, ud well go! op. . . A «m-™ts Elemsatary Algebra, - 



LONDON; CHAftLES QRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAHD, 
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GBIITIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Crown Svo. 

Handsome Cloth. Price 48. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPHASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Oantar), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit ; Barrister-at-Law. 

General Contents.— The Qualiflcation for the Position of Shipmaster— The Con- 
Inust with the Shipowner— The Master's Duty in respect of the Crew : Engagement ! 
Apmntioes; Discipline ; Provisions, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; Payment 
M wages and Discharge— The Master's Duty in respect of the Passengers- The Master*! 
llnanoial Besponsibillties— The Master's Duty in respect of the Cargo— The Master'i 
Datj In Case of Casualty— The Master's Duty to certain Public Authorities— The 
lAuter's Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Flass, and Light Dues— The Master's Du^ 
upon Arriyal at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relative to certain Legal Matten : 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietarv Scales, Stowage of Grain Cai^^s, Load Line Kegola- 
tlons, Life-saving Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, Ac, Ac— Copious Index. 

**No intelligent Master should faXi. to add this to his list of necessary books. A few Unai 
of It may savx ▲ lawtkb's fee, bbsidbs sndlbss woebt."— £tv«rpoo/ Journal of ComrMr€€. 

** SjnnmLB, plainly written, in olbab and non-ybohnioal lanquaqb, and will be found of 
MUOB 8KBVICB by the Shipmaster."— A*<<t<A Trad« Review. 



Sbcond Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 2s. 

Latitude and Longitude: 

HoTHT to Fin.d tKem. 

By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

Late Secretary to the Inst, of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scottand. 

" CONOISBLY and OLE ably wbitten . . . cannot but prove an acqnisitioii 
to those studying Navigation." — Marine Engineer, 

" Toung Seamen will find it handt and xjsevul, sikplb and oliab."— 2%« 
anffineer, 

FiRST AID AT SEA. 

Thibd Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Numerous niustra- 

tions, and comprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 

of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 68. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

%* The attention of all interested in onr Merchant Navy is requested to this exceedingly 
osefol and valuable work. It is needless to say that it is the outcome of many years 
PBAonoAL EZPBRiBNCs amongst Seamen. 

"Sound, junicions, rballt hslpful." — The Lancet. 

*«* For Complete List of Gbipfin's Nautical Series, see p. 39. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 



CHARLSa ORIFFIS ± OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

QRrFFIW'S HAUTICAL BERIESi 



KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

Bv THOMAS WALTON, Naval Abchitect. 

Specially arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' OjBicets, Shipownert, 

Superintenilents. Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 

Tbli work Fxplalm* in a simple mADn«, lacb ImporlADt tnbjecti u ^^DiBp1mc«iuentr 

— Dendwd^t' — Toniuig«, — FrHboard-— MomanU^^Baorutcy. — 3truii. — ^tuctarv.— 

BUbllt^.— Boiling— BitluUlig.—UAdliie.— suiting Cusoes.— Admiuioli or WaKi.— 



BY THK SAMB AUTHOR. 

Steel SMps: TMr Construction and Maintenance, 

(See page 38.) 

FliTEENTH Edition, Thorovgliiy R-Lvi'ed, Gre.aUii Entarg'ji, and Hesii 
Througliouc. Largt Bro, Cloth, pp. i-siiv + 708. With 2S0 Illiiitra- 
tiona, reduced from Working DraiBragt, aiid 8 Piatei. 21s. net. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERINGa 



B; A. E. SEATON, M.I.C.E.. H.I.Heeb.E., H.I.N.A. 

Uerrrai. Contents. — P*rt I. ^Principles of Marine Propnlaion. 
Pakt II. "Principles of Steam Engineenng. Part IlI.^Det»il> of 
Marine Engines ; DoBign and CalcnlationB for Cylindera, Pistons, Valves, 
Eipanaion Valves, &o. Part IV.— PropeUera. Past V. — Boilers. 
Fast VI. — Miscellaneous. 

"Tbe Student, DraUKbUnum, Kud Engineer will Snd thii work the host VALtriBLi 
HiudbOOK oI HaferenCE' on thf Mirine Bngine now in auuence."— Vorfw f-vfnar. 



iSARlNE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

Harlne En^neers, Naval Architects, Designers, Draagrhtsmeo, 

Super iDLen dents and Others. 

By a. E. SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.l.Mech.E., M.I.N.A.. 

M.LMPch.E., Sf.I.N.A. 




BNOINBERINQ AND ME0HANI08. 45 

WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.M.LC.E., 

M.LM.E., KLLfiLB., M.LMinJB., Whit Soh., M.0rd.M6ijL 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 
Applied to Teehnieal Problems. 

WITH SXTBNSIYE 

OIiASSIFIED BEFEBENCB LIST OF INTEGBAIiS. 
By PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

ASSISTED BT 

R F. MUIRHEAD, M.A., B.Sa, 

Formerly Olark Fellow of Glasgow University, and Leotnrer on Mathematies at 

Mason College. 

In Crovon 8vo, extra^ with Diagrams and Folding-Plate* Ss. 6d. 

" Psor. B. H. Smith's book will be serviceable In rendering a hard road as bast as pbactiC' 
▲BU for the non-mathematical Student and Engineer."— ^(A«tu8«m. 

" Interesting diagrams, with practical illustrations of actual occurrence, are to be found here 
in abundance. Thb vbbt complbvb classipibd bbibbbncb tablb will prove very useftal In 
saving the time of those who want an int^ral in a hurry."— Tk« Engineer, 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 
28 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a glance the Mutual Convebsion of Measubkmbnts 

in DiFFBBSNT Units 

Of Lengths, Areas, Volumes^ Weights, Stresses, Densities, Quantities 
of Work, HorseT Powers, Temperatures, &c. 

For the use of Engineers, Surueyors, Architects, and Contractors* 

in 4to, Boards, 7b, 6d. 

\* Prof. Smith's CoNyERSioN-TABLES form the most unique and oom- 
prehensive collection ever placed before the profession. By their use much 
time and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in calculation 
diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 
considered complete without them. 



Pocket Size, Leather Limp, with Gilt Edges and Sounded Corners, printed on Special 
Thin Paper, with Illustrations, pp. i-xii + 834. Price 18s. net. 

(THE NEW " NYSTROM ") 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook of Tables, Formuloe and Methods for Engineers, 

Students and Draughtsmen, 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc, M.E. 

" We feel sure it will be of great service to mechanical engineers."— ^w^tw««ri7i^. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 



46 CBASLKS QkirPIH * CO.'S FUBLICATiOtfa. 

Sbooicd Edition. In I^rge Sro. Huidgome Cloth. 16s. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A. G. BLOXAM, 

•mSAL GORTEIITS.— latrodnctlDit— CbemlsUy of the CUef Hatarlali 
at OMaU HiUiw a aur Ml of Ene^7— dieuUtrrotSteam-TalBliiB— CUanila- 
toy •( tKbftwtloii uid LnbrtcantB— Hetallnrglcal ProceBaea aaed In tb« 
WtaaliK MBd MajtnfKctuje of MatalB. 

"Tte IBlhon km icoixediii tHfond 4II upecuiion. lud hiia prodaced a work irhlcb 
iXlM gtf nig PftWCT pi> thfi Knginiwr *n4 MumfbitBrBr.'' — TV T'inuu, 



I 



For Oompknion Volame b^ the same Aatliors, see " CHSMiBTiti 
roK Manufactcbers," p. 71, 



In HiUidsanie Cloth. With about 50 Illuetratioiis. 3a. Gd. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENG1NEER1N& 



VILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S 



CoamiTi.— TIM Beake* ud Iti Twhnical EqulTiaeD(&—Dlitll]lnK Flasks, Llabtfi 
Coodamcn-— mcUooUincTDbea ud tbdi IMhnlnl BqaiTslentB.— The Alr-Bath ind 
(a TMkniDBl BnlnlaaU.— Qa Bknrplpc aad Ormdble ud tbelr Tecbuiaa Bqninlniti. 
— TiM Mmm BoDai ud Mhir Banne* ol Power.— Ganenl EemuVs on the ApplIcmtiDii 
of HeU tn Clwmlal XuclDMilns.— The fnnnel and Its TeobnicBl Bqulvalents.— Tlia 
Uortar and lu Teehnkal BqalTalnili.— MuaariDE InatnimeDts and theli Tci^iilnl 
BqidTsIesU— UntcrtHlg UHtlln Chrinlcal BngineetTng sad their Mode at ApplicBttoD.— 
TediDical KoUKh and Che Dedgnlugot Plnnt.— CoDoluelon.— Cheiuicila aud MnUIlBli. 

Works by WALTER R. BROWNe Tm.A.. M.Ikst.C.E. 

THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS 

An IntrodiicuoD to the Study of Force and Motion, 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 43. 6d. 
u ImtrleiDd pncticil in method. 'Thu Studbnt's Mschanics' ii cordiallT io Im 



FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS, 

Papers reprinted from the Engimtr, In Crown Svo, 



Demy Svo, with Nun 



. 95- 



FUEL AND WATER 

A Manual for Users of Steam and Water, 

By Proc. FRANZ SCHWACKHOFER o? Vienna, ai 
WALTER R, BROWNE, M.A,, CE. 
G«NBEAL COBTBHTS.— Heat aod CoDihiution— Fuel , Varieilss of— FiiioK Arrangoi 
SleamPipds-Waler: ComposiUon, Pkuification-Ptrveniion o( Scde, &c,. &c. 
"The Section on He»l a one of iho hot and moU liidd em -wntOn-'—Ensuutr. 

iimm: CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAKDl 
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CHARLES ORIFFIN A 00. '8 PUBLICATIONS. 47 

CBIFFIN'8 LOCAL COVERNMENT HANDBOOKS. 

W0EK8 SUITABLE FOR MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEE&S, 

ANALYSTS, AND OTHERS. 

See also Davles' Hygiene, p. 99, and MacLeod's Calculationst p. 110. 

Gas Manufacture (The Chemistry of). A Handbook on the Pro- 
duction, Purification, and Testing of Illuminating Gas, and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By W. J. A. BUTTERFIBLD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. With Illustrations. I'HIRD 
Edition, Revised. Vol. I., 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II., in prepcvration. [See page 77 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By Reginald E. Middleton, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 
F.S.I. With Numerous Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s.6d.net. [See page 77. 

Central Electrical Stations : Their Design, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment. By C. H. WORDINQHAH, A.E.C., M.I.C.E. SeoondEdition. 24s. net. [Seep. 48. 

Sewage Disposal Works : A Guide to the Construction of Works for 
the^eyention of the Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. By W. SANTO 
CRDfP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. SBCOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth. With 87 Plates. Price SOs. [See page 70. 

Trades' Waste : Its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Rivers' Pollution. By W. NATLOB, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 70. 

-Calcareous Cements: Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Remarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Redorate, As80C.Inst.C.E., 
and Chas. Spackhan, F.C.S. With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices 
on Costs, &G. 15s. net. [See page 70. 

Road Making^ and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Enflnneers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practice. 
By Thomas Aitken, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M. Assoc. Municipal and County Engrs.; 
M. San. Inst. With Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 218. [See page 79. 

light Railways at Home and Abroad. By Willie Hekby CoLifl, 

M.Inst.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North-Westem Railway, India. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16s. [See page SO. 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Reid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
Coun^ Council. With Appendix on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, M.A., M. B., 
D.P.H. Twelfth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 6s. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Refuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Second 
Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. , [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Richmond, F.I.C, Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. With Tables, Illustrations, <&c. Handsome Cloth, 16s. [See page 78. 

Dairy Analysis : The Laboratory Book of. By H. Droop Richmond, 
F.I.C. Fully Illustrated, Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Farming, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By EDWARD F. 
WiLLOUOHBT, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), Inspector of Farms and 
General Scientific Adviser to Welford a Sons, Ltd. 6s. net. [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods : With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriologicid Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysts, 
and others. By C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B.A., F.I.C., Mem. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. 10s. 6d. [See page 74. 

"Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wynteb Blyth, 
M.R.C.S., F.C.S., Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W JBltth, 
B.A., B.Sc. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. 218. [See page 72. 

" An admirable digest of the most recent state of knowledge.' —ChemiecU Ifews. 
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48 OBARLBS ORIFPIX i OO.'S PUBLICATION'S. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, fitvistil. in Large %bb. Handsomt Cioih, Projvuly 
lUuilraltd wilk Piatt:, Diagrams, and Figure!. 245. nft. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS; 

Their Deslfrn, Organisation, and Management. 

ByCHA!S. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

LuiMiinb. of Council IniLE.E., and EWmul Engineer to the Ciiy of Manchnts : 

El«inal Engineer-Ln-ChlEf (o [bs Admirally. 

ABBIDOED aONTENTB. 

InErodaclor]'.— Ceolnl Sudan Work ai a ProFniian.— As an iDTHlmeat.— The Euab- 

liihment of a CtntTiil Suiion — Syitemiof Supply.— Site.— AfdiiMaure.—Pl«nt,—B«lcrs — 

Syiceou of Draught and Wuie Heat Economy. — Coal Hudlme, Weighing, and Storing — 

Tie Tniumiuion of Sieam. — Generalon. — Condeming Ap^Kancei. — Br-'"'---- " — 



lutruineUi, and Connectiotu.— DiiltibittiiiK Maini.- iDiulation, Resislance, anil Csii.- 
OktribuluiK Nenrorin- — Service Maim and Feedoi. — Testing Maini. — Meier* ud 
AppUucei — SuudanlLiiag and Testing Laboralory.— Secondary Batteries.— Sueel Ught- 
ing, — Out. — Genenl OtgaDiulioa — Maiqi Department — ItulaUadon Deputment. — 
SuadarditioB DenKiment.— Drawing OfflcB. —Clerical Doparuneol — The CoosuBier.- 
Aoutine and Main IdyiAg. — Ihddc- 



In Laige 8vo. Handsome Clolh. Profusely IHusunted. 12s. 6d. nel. 

ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise an Ble^trle Switchgear and Systems of Electric Transmlsslan. 
By LEONARD ANDREWS. 

AssDcille Membe; of the luElilulion nf Civil Engineers. MeD:her of the iDstilultgn of 
ElEctiical Engineers, &c' 

Gooeral Principle! of Switchgeai Design.- CoDKrucIional Details— Oicuil Breahen or 
Arc iDtemipliog Devices.— Aulomalically Operated Circuit. BrFaker>.—AllemBt'n(IU<TiB 
Current DevicB. — Atrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Faralld Running.- 
General Amuigenieni of CoBlrolJing Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — Goenl 
Anaggemeat of Controllmg Apparatus for Loir Tension ^Ums—Eiainples of Compleu 
iMtalTationj.- Long Distance Tmnsniissioii Schemes. 

We recommend il without hesitaUOD to Central Statiau Engineers, and, in tkct, m mjow 
interesled in the subject."- /"imifr. 
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Sevektekhth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlaced, gs. fid, 

A POCKET-BOOK 
ELECTRICAL RULES & TABMS 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

BY JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.RS.B. 

Wifh Numerous Diagraiii!, Pocket Siie. Leather, 8a. 6d. 

QENBRAL OONTBNTB. 

Units of Measurcmeni, — Measure*. — Testing. — Conduclois. — Didecmcs. — SnhouAn 
Cahle5.—Telcgraphy,— Elect ro.Chemislry. —Elcctro-MeiaUurgy.— Batteries. — Dynanxs and 
Motors. — Transformers ,— E I eclric Lighting, — Misccllaneou 5. — Logarithms. — Appendife. 

" WoHiHiiFUi.LV Fnncr. . . . Worthy of the highesl commeodapon we cso 
tin it.--EUctriciaH. 

"The STaHLiBo Valu« of Mcsm. Mdkbo and Jahiesoh'i Pockft-Book.'- 
SbrMcal Ervua. 
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ELECTRIGAL ENOINEERISO. 49 

Just Out. In Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. Cd. net. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

By GUSTAVE EICHHORN, Ph.D. 

Contents. — Oscillations. — Closed Oscillation Systems. — Open Oscillation 
Systems. yCoupled Systems. — The Coupling Compensating the Aerial Wire. — 
The Beoeiver. — Comparative Measurement m the Sender.— Theoretical Results 
and Calculations in respect of Sender and Receiver. — Closely- Coupled Sender 
and Receiver. — Loose-Coupled Sender and Receiver. — Principal Formulae.— 
The Ondameter. — Working a Wireless Telegraph Station.— Modem Ap^iaratus 
and Methods of Working— Conclusion.— Bibliography. — Index. 



JirsT OiTT. Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, with 334 Pages and 

307 Illustrations. IBs. net. 

ELECTRICITY METERS. 

By HENRY G. SOLOMON, A.M.Inst.E.E. 

Contents. — Introductory. — General Principles of Continuous -Current 
Meters. — Continuous-Current Quantity Meters.— Continuous-Energy Motor 
Meters. — Different Types. — Special Purposes, i.€., Battery Meters, Switchboard 
Meters, Tramcar Meters. — General Principles of Single- and Polyphase Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single -phase Induction Meters. — Polyphase Meters. — Tariff 
Svstems. — ^Prepayment Meters. — Tariff and Hour Meters.— Some Mechanical 
Features in Meter Design. — Testing Meters. — Index. 

^ An earnest and saccesBfal attempt to deal comprehenBiyely with modern methods of 
measuring onrrent or powctr in electrical installatioDS."— ^N^t'neeringr. 

"Tmatworthyinformatioa. . . . We can Confidently recommend the book to every 
eleotrical engineer/', f/ec^rtct^y. 



ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING. 

By Db. W. BORCHERS and W. G. McMILLAN. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 21s. net. 



ELECTRO-METALLURGY, A Treatise on. 

By WALTER G. McMILLAN, F.LC, F.C.S. 
Second Edition, Revised and in Part Re- Written. lOs. 6d. 



ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 
(See page 68.) 



GRIFFIN'S ELECTRICAL PRICE-BOOK. 

Edited bt H. J. DOWSING. 
(See page 31.) 
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B CHARLES QRJFFIN A (Xi.'S PVBLWATIONS. 

By PHQFESSORS J. H. POYSTIMfl ft J. J. THOMSON. 

Id Fivi? VolumeB. Large 8vo. Sold SepQmtely. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
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VoLDMB n. Third Edition. Fully IlluBtrati>d. Price 8«. 6d 

SOUND. 
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VoLnHElIl. SKCOKn Edition, Raviaad. Fully lUuBtrated. Price 

HEAT. 

CoBisiira. —Temperature. — Eipanalnn Of Solldi — Liquids.- G«*m, 
and CoDTection.- Quutity ot Heat; Speclflo Heat.— CoDductivlty.- 7oniia ol Ene: 

Congcrvatlon ; Meohuilckl Equivnlent ol Heat.— The Kinetic Theoi? — Chuigs of 3t . 

Liquid Vapour. — Crltloal Fohiti. — SoltdB and Iilquldt.- Atmospheric CondlttODa.' 
Kadiati™ — Theoti of KiehBugoa.— Endlatiou a»d Temperaturr ■" - 
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ff PhysieaT, . Prof. H. G. Seblbt, . 

ff Praetieal Aids, Pbof. Gbenyille Oolb, 
f, Open Air Studies, . „ „ 

Mining Geologry^ • James Pabk, F.G.S., . 

Prospeetin&r for Minerals, S. Herbert Cox, A.R.S.M., 

Foocf Supply, . . . RoBT. Bruce, 

New Lands, . . H. R. Mill, D.Sc, F.R.S.: 

Ore and Stone Mining, . Sir 0. Le Neye Foster, 
Elements of Mining, . „ „ 

Coal Mining, . . H. W. Hughes, F.G.S., 

Praetieal Coal Mining,. G. L. Kerr, M.lnst.M.£., 
Elementary „ „ „ 

Eleetrieal Coal Mining, D. Bubns, . 

lUne-Suryeylng, Bennett H. Bbough, A. R.S 

Mine Air, Investigation of, Foster and Haldanb, 

Xlnlng Law, C. J. Alfobd, 

Blasting and Explosives, O. Guttmann, A.M.I.C.E., 

Testing Explosives, . Bichel and Labsen, . 

Mine Aeeounts, . Pbof. j. g. Lawn, 

Mining Engpineers' Pkt.-Bk., E. R. Field, M.Inst.M.M., 

Petroleum, .... Sib Bovebton Redwood, 
A Handbook on Petroleum, Thomson and Redwood, 

Oil Fuel, , . . . Sidney H. Nobth, 

Hetallurgfieal Analysis, . Macleod and Waleeb, 

Mleroseopie Analysis, F. Osmond & J. £. Stead, F. R 

Metallurgy (General), Phillips and Bauebman, 

,, (Elementary), Pbof. Humboldt Sexton, 

Getting Gold, . J. C. F. Johnson, F.G.S., 

Gold Seeking in South Afriea, Theo Kassneb, . 

Cyanide Proeess, . James Pabk, F.G.S., . 

Cyanlding, . . Julian and Smabt, 

Eleetrle Smelting, . Bobchebs and McMillan, 

Eleetro-Metallurgjr, W. G. McMillan, F.I.C, 

Assaying, • J. J. & C. Bebingeb, . 

Metallurgleal Analysis, J. J. Mobgan, F.C.S., . 

Metallurgfy (Introduetion to). Sib W. Robebts- Austen, K.O 

Gold, Metallurgy of, !>»• Kibke Rose, A.R.S.M., 

Lead and Silver, „ H. F. Collins, A.RS.M., 

Iron, Metallurgy of, . Thos. Tubneb, A.R.S.M., 

Steel, „ . F. W. Habbobd, . 

Iron-Founding, . . Pbof. Tubneb, 

Preelous Stones, . I>r. Max Baueb, 
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Demy 8vo, Eandaome cloth, ISs. 

Physical Geology and Palffiontologj,_ 

■ OJV TEE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. ^H 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.s!H 
OBlin) f tontieplece in Cbromo*Xttbognipbfi, anb Sllusttations. 

" It is impossible lo praise loo highly the research which Professor Skklet's 
' Physical Gbology evidences. It is far morb than a Text-book— it is 
B. DlRBCTORV to the Student in prosecuting his researches." — PrtsidaiHai Ad- 
drill la tkt CiBtegUat SocUlYy\V^t„by Ra. Prof. Bmne)i,D.Sc.,LL.D.,F.R.S. 

" Profsssor Seblev maintains in his 'PnvsiCAt Geoudgv' the high 
lepuution he aliexly deservedly beais is a Teacher." — Dr. Hettry W»od- 

■ vmrd, F.R.S., in tht " Gnlegical Magaani." 

" Fkovbssob Sbilev's work includes one of the most satisfactory Trealisei 
on Lithology in thr English luigoage." — AmficoH journal of EHgtHeeriug. 



Handsome cloth, 34s. 



StratigrapMcal Geology & Palaeontology, 

OJV THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 
ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., 



mitb map, numetoufl nablee, ant> CbirtE-six plates. 
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OPEfi-fllR STUDIES % GEOItOBY: 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

For details, see Giiffin's Introductory Science Series, p. S5, 
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Crazun Svo* Handsome Cloth, 2s, 6d, 

RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT BISTORT 

OF 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Including the latest Dlacouerlea and their Practical Applications, 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

PART I. — The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 
PART II. — The Atmosphere of our Present Period, 

Appendices; Index. 

•^* Dr. Phipson's work presents, amidst much which is of interest to the 

Scientist and the General Reader alike, a short rhunU of his discovery of the 

origin of Atmospheric Oxygen, the existence of which he attributes wholly to 

the action of Solar Radiation upon vegetable life. The book will be found 

replete with much that is new, curious, and interesting, both in connection with 

Weather Lore, and with Scientific Meteorology. — Publisher's Note, 

" The book should prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists 
and other students of science."— i^a^ure. 



By 6RENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.6.S., 

Professor of Geology in the Roya^ College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in the 

University of London. 

See also the two following pages (54, 55), and page 85. 

AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY! 

WITH A SECTION ON PALAEONTOLOGY, 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.RJ.A., F.G.S. 

Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Frontispiece and 

Illustrations. Cloth. los. 6d. 



GENERAL OONTENTa— 

PART I.— Sampling of the Earth's Crust. 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination of Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

" Prot. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a wanr that has never 
been attempted before . . . deserving of the highest praise. Here indeed are 
Aids INNUMERABLE and INVALUABLE. All the directions are given with the utmost dear^ 
ness and pteQxs,\on,*'—Athen€eum, 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids,' and in the hisfaest degree 
PRACTICAL/ wiU be the verdict of all who use it "—Nature. 

" This mccBLLBNT Manual . . . will be a very great help. . . . The section 
on the ExammaUon of Fossils is probably the best of its kind yet published. . . . Full 
of well-digested information from the newest sources and from personal research."— ^»Ma/« 
of Nat, Histarv. 
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GBIFPIN'S "NEW LAND" SERIES. 

Practiced Hand-Books for ike Use of Prospectors^ Explorers^ 

Settlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

up and Development of New Lands, 

Editkd by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.8., 

Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in 

the University of London. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth, 58, 
With Numerous Maps Specially Dravm and Executed for this Work, 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIB BESOUBCES AND FBOSFECTIVS 

ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, LL.D., F.RS.E., 

Intboduotoby. — The Development of New Lands. — The Dominion of 
Canada. — Canada, Eastern Provinces. — Canada, Western Provinces and 
Territories,— Newfoundland. — The United States. — Latin America, Mexico.— 
Latin America, Temperate Brazil and Chili. — Latin America, Argentina.— 
The Falkland Islands. — Victoria. — New South Wales. — Queensland.— South 
Australia. — Tasmania. — Western Australia. — New Zealand. — The Resources 
of South Africa.— Southern Rhodesia. — Index. 

"PaINSTAKINO . . . COMPLETE . . . of great PRAOTIOAL ABSISTANOS.^'—TWe FttfM. 

'* A want admirably supplied. . . . Has the advantage of being written by a pro- 
fessed Geographer."— O'eo^rapAica/ Journal. 



With many Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOOD STJPPIjX. 

By ROBERT BRITOE, 

Agricoltoral Saperintendent to the Boyal Dublin Society. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C, A. Mitchell, B.A., F.LO. 

General Contents. — Climate and Soil — Drainage and Rotation of 
Crops-— Seeds and Crops — Vegetables and Fruits — Cattle and Cattle- 
Breeding — Sheep and Sheep Rearing — Pigs — Poultry — Horses — ^The Dairy 
— The Farmer's Implements — The Settler's Home. 

"Bristles with information."— i'Virmcr*' Gazette. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those intending to become farmers at home 
or in the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of the true principles of 
farming in ALL ITS branches."— t/oumoZ of the Royal Colonial Inst. 

"A most readable and valuable book, and merits an extensive BAJJi."Soottiih 
Farmer. 

" Will prove of service in ant part op the world."— JITatwr*. 
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GRIFFIN'S "NEW LAND" SERIES . 

Thibd Edition, Revised, With Illustrations, Handsome Cloth, 6s. 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Practical Handbook for Proapectora, Explorera, Settlera, and all 
Intereated in the Opening up and Deuelopment of New Landa, 

By S. HERBERT COX, Assoc. R.S.M., M.In8t.M.M., F.G.S., 

Professor of Mining at the Boyal School of Mines. 

GsNEBAL Contents. — Introduction and Hints on Greology — The Determina- 
tion of Minerals : Use of the Blow-pipe, &c. — Rock-forming Minerals and Non- 
Metallic Minen^ of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Borai^ Marbles, Litho- 
nmi^c Stone, Quartz and Opal^ &c., &c. — Precious Stones and Qems — Stratified 
Ueposits: Coisd and Ores— Mmeral Veins and Lodes — Irregular Deposits — 
D^p^amics of Lodes: Faults, &c. — Alluvial Deposits — ^Noble Metals: Grold, 
Platinum, Silver, &c. — LeaMl — Mercury— Coppers-Tin — Zinc— Iron — Nickel, 
Ac. — Sulmiur, Antimony, Arsenic, &c. — Oomoustible Minerals — Petroleum — 
General Hints on Prospecting — Glossary — Index. 

" This ADMIRABLB LTETLB WORK . . . Written with SdENTHTO AOOXTBAOT In a 

OUAB and LUCID style. ... An dcpobtant addition to technical literature . . . 
•^Mining Journal. 



IN PREPARATION. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in WOOD, STONE, and 
CONCRETE. By James Lyon, M.A., Professor of En- 
gineering in the Royal College of Science for Ireland ; 
sometime Superintendent of the Engineering Department in 
the University of Cambridge; and J. Taylob, A.R.C.S.I. 

%* other Volumes, dealing with subjects of Primary Importance in the Examin- 
ATION and Utilisation of Lands which have not as yet been folly deyeloped, are in 
preparation. 

Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. Gs. 

MINING GEOLOGY. 

A TEXT-BOOK FOR MINING STUDENTS AND MINERS. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Diiector of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Director 
Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geolog^t to the 

Oovemment or New Zealand. 

Gbnbral Contents.— Introduction.— Classification of Mineral Deposits.— Ore Veins, 
their Filling, Age, and Structure.— The Dynamics uf Lodes and Beds.— Ore Deposits 
Genetically Considered- Ores and Minerals Considered Economically.— Mine Sampling 
and Ore Valuation.— The Examination and Valuation of Mines.— Index. 
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Sixth Edition. With Promispiece and 716 lUusIraCions. Price 31s. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Bv BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., Assoc.R.S.M. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 
INTItODOCnON. HodeofOeeurreneeof Minerals. —Prospecting.— Boplee. 
— Breaking Ground.— SupportlnK ExcsvatlDns.-ExploltaUon.— Haulage or 
Tp*n«part.— Holstlns or winding. — DralnaBe. — Ventilation. — Llghung,- 
Doaeent and Aseenc.—Dresslng—PHnelples or Employment of Hining Labooi'. 
— L«|rUlaUi)n affecting Mines and quarries. — Condition of the Hiner,- 
AadMnti.—ln dex. 

" We li»»B •eldotn had Ihe plensilre to ravkwanorli so thomu^ili and conipli 



Enolind."- 

Kot ooljr li tlili votk tho «<^awl«dB«d Mxt-book on metil mining In GreKtSritain 

tlu ColmdM, hot lb»t It !■ 10 iwicded Id the Cnlted Slates ol Ai ■"— ■ '•' ' 

jlii tM» that It li tbe bmk cm that mbject ... — ...^ - 

mining wboola of that muntrx."— TA« Tim 
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In Crown 8™. Handsome Cloth. With neiirly 300 ICuatratioDs, many of 
them being full page reproductioiiB of viewaof greotintereHt. Price 7e. Iid.net. 

THE EtEMENTS OF MINING AND QUARRriNC. 

An Introduatory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
By Sie C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.So., F.R.S., 

riottaor of Mining ai the Royal Collem oI Scienca. London, with which Is lucBrporatBi 

the Royal School of Mines ; lately cmeolH.M. Inflpecton of Mines. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY HANAOERS AND OTHERS 

ENOAGEO IN GOAL-UISINQ. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, E.G. 

Auoc. KayalSdioDlof Mines. General MaDager of Sandwell Park Colliery. 

tiBNBBAL CONTENTS. 

Geology. — Search for CoaL — Breaking Ground. — Sinking. — Preliminary 

Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. — Winding. — Pumping. — 

Vcntililion. — Lighting. — Works at Surface.— Preparation of Coal (or Market. 
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Twelfth Edition, Revised. With Numerous Diagrams. 

Cloth, 7s. 6cL 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

For the use of Managers of Mines and Collieries^ Students 
at the Royal School of Mines, do. 

By BENNETT H. B ROUGH, F.G.S., ASSOC.R.S.M., 

Formerly Instructor of Mine-Surveyins, Royal School of Mines. 

"Its CLEARNESS of STYLB, LUCIDITY of DESCRIPTION, and FULNESS of DETAIL have lon^ agOWOa 

for it a place unique in the literature of this branch of minine engineering, and the present edition fully 
maintains the high standard of its predecessors. To the student, and to ^e mining engineer alike, ITS 
VALUE is inestimable. The illustrations are excellent."— 77m Mintn^ yournal* 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 

THE INVESTIGATION OF MINE AIR: 

An Account by Several Authors of the Nature, Significance, and Practical 

Methods of Measurement of the Impurities met with in the 

Air of Collieries and Metalliferous Mines. 

EDITED BY 

Sir clement LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 
And J. S. HALDANE, M.D., F.R,S. 

"We know of nothing essential that has b^en omitted. The book is liberally supplied 
with illustrations of apparatus." — Colliery Guardian. 

— « 

In Crown Svo, Handsome Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

MIHIHG LAW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By CHARLES J. ALFORD, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M. 

Contents, — The Principles of Mining Law. — The Mining Law of Great 
Britain. — British India. — Ceylon.— Burma. — The Malay Peninsula. — British 
North Borneo. — Egypt. — Cyprus. — The Dominion of Canada. — British 
Guiana.— The Gold Coast Colony and Ashsnti.— Cape of Good Hope. — 
NataL — Orange River Colony. — Transvaal Colony. — Rhodesia. — The 
Commonwealth of Australia. — New Zealand, &c. — Index. 

' Should be specially useful to all those engaged in the direction of mining enter- 
prises." — Finavx^al Times. 

" Cannot fail to be useful ... we cordially recommend the hook.**— Mining World. 



In Large Svo, Fourth Edition. Price 10«. 6d. 

Mine Accounts and Mining Boolt-Keeping. 

For Students, Managers, Secretaries, and others. 

With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Companies, 

By JAMES GUNSON LAWN, A.R.S.M., A.M.InBt.C.E., F.G.S., 

Professor of Mining at the South African School of Mines. 

Edited by Sib C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

"It seems dcpossiblb to suggest how Mr. Lawn's book could be made more oomplbtb or 
more yaluablb, careftil, and exhaustive.*'— ilecountonto' M<»gaeine. 



THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK AND DIRECTORS' 

AND SHAREHOLDERS' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. By 

Edwin R. Field, M.Inst.M.M. With Notes on the Valuation of 

Mining Property and Tabulating Reports, Useful Tables, &c., and 

provided with detachable blank pages for MS. Notes. Pocket Size, 

Strongly Bound in Leather. 3s. 6d. 

**An ADMl&ABLT compiled book which Mining Engineers and Managers will find 

■XTSKMXLT USBFUL."— Jf<»£9^ Journal. 
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8BCM>in> Edition. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth, WUh 30 New 

UltigtrcUiona. Is, 6(2 net. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inst.M.E., 

Oariiflcttted OolUeiT Manager, and Lecturer on Mining and Geology to the Glaagow and West of 

Scotland Technical College. 

Units of Measorement, Conductors, &c. — ^The Theory of the Djiiamo.— 'The 
Dynamo, Details of Construction and Working. — Motors. — lighting InstaUa- 
tioDS in Collieries. — Pumpins^ bjr Electricity. — Electrical Haulage. — QodX 
Gutting. — Miscellaneous Applications of Electricity in Mines. — Goal IVGnes 
Begulation Act (Mectricity). — Index. 

"A clear and concise introdnction to electrical practice in collieries."— Jfimn^ 
Jowmal. 



Fourth Edition, Thorouehly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Re-set 
throughout. Large Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

PRACTICAL COAL-MININGs 

L MANUAL FOR MANAGERS, UNDSR-MANAGERS, 

OOLLIERY ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 

With Worked-out Problems on Haulage^ Pumping, VentiUUion, dee. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.lNST.liLE. 

"An IS8IIVTIA.LLT PRA.CTICA.L WORK, and can be confidently recommended. No department 
of Goal-Mining has been overlooked."— £:ngrfme«r«' OoMttt. 

"This book JOST mbxts the wants of Students preparing for the Collieiy Managers' Examin- 
ations. I have decided to use it for our classes here. . . . We haycb I belieye the largest 
mining class in Great Britain."— T%< Prineipal of a Training CoUege. 



ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING : For the Use^of Students, Miners, and 
others preparing for Examinations. By George L. Kerb, M.E., 
M.Inst.M.E., Author of "Practical Coal- Mining. "jg^^^ Crown 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. With 200 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

"An abundance of Information conveyed in a popular an attractive form. . . . Will bo 
of great use to all who are in any way interested in coal mining."— SeotHshlCritie. 



BLA8TINC : and the Use of Explosives. A Handbook for 

Engineers and others Engaged in Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying, &c. 
By Oscar Guttmann, M.Inst.C.E., Mem. Soc. of Civil Engs. and 
Architects of Vienna and Budapest, Cor. Mem. Imp. Roy. Geol. Inst, 
of Austria, &c. Second Edition, Revised. In Large Svo, with 
Illustrations and Folding-Plates. lOs. 6d. 

" Should prove a vadg-mecum to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work. 
•^Iron and Coal Trades Review. 



TESTING EXPLOSIVES. By C. E. £ichel and Axel Larsen, 

Contents. —Historical — Testing Stations — Power Gauges — Products 
of Combustion — Heat of Decomposition — Rate of Detonation — ^Rate 
and Duration of Flame — After I'lame Rates — Transmission of Explo- 
sion — Efficiency, &c. In Medium Svo. Fully Illustrated. 68. net. 

"Its pages bristle with suggestions and actual experimental results to an extent 
seldom found in a volume of five times its size."— -4nn« and Eacplosives 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. " 
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In Medium 8vo. With Numerous Plates, Maps, and lUustrationa, 

2ls. net, 

CYANIDING GOLD & SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process ; Its Application, 
Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

Mining and Metallargical Engineer ; Specialist in Gold : Late Technical Adviser of the 
Deutsche Qold und Bilber Bcheide Anstalt, Frankfort-on-Maine. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.aE., 

Civil and Metallurgical Engineer. 

'* A handsome volume of 400 pages which will be a valuable book of reference for all 
associated with the process."— Jutmn^ Journal. 

" The authors are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work."— Page's Magazine. 



In Large Crown Svo. With Plates and Illustrations, Handsome Cloth. 

7«. Qd. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EITRACTIOM. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metallurgiata and Students at 

Schools of Mines, do. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Director 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of New Zealand. 

Third English Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 

With additional details concerning the Siemens-Halske and other 

recent processes. 

" Deserves to be ranked as amongst the best of EXiBTlNa TBXLLTJSBa,"— Mining JoumdL 



Third Edition, Revised. With Plates and Illustrations, Cloth, 3s. M, 

GETTING GOLD! 

A OOLiD-MININO HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICALi MEN. 

By J. 0. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.E., 

Life Member Australasian Mine-Managers' Associatioa 

General Contents. — Introductory : Prospecting (Alluvial and General) — 
Lode or Reef Pros^ctin^ — G^nesiolog^ of Gtold — Auriferous Lodes — Drifts- 
Gold Extraction — Lmviation — Calcination — Motor Power and its Transmismon 
— Company Formation — Mining Appliances and Methods — Australasian 
Mining Regulations. 

"Praotioal from beginning to end . . . deals thoroughly with the Prospecting, 
Sinking, Crushing, and Extraction of gqld."—Brit. Australasian. 



In Crown Svo. Illustrated, Fancy Cloth Boards, 4ts, %d, 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospectors, 

and Settlers. 

By THEO KASSNER, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Geological Sketch Map of the De Kaap Oold Fields. 

With a Chapter on the Agricultural Prospects of South Afrioa. 

'* As fascinating as anything ever penned by Jules Verne.*'— 4/H6a» ComtMru. 
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Skoond Edition, Revised^ Enlarged, and Reset Throughout on Larger 
Page. With Valuable Bibliography , New Maps, IlluatnitionSf dkc, 

IBT vmro ^roiLi YJBSES a* 

A TRE A TISE ON 

by sir boverton redwood, 

D.Sc, F.B.S.E., A08OO.IN8T.O.E , F.LO., 

Hon. Mem. hm. Phil. Soo. : Hon. Mem. Imp. Buss. Tech. Soc. : Adviser on Petroleum to the 

Admiralty and Home Office ; Oonsolting Adviser to the Corporation of London muter 

the Petroleum Acts ; Adviser on Petroleum Transport to the Thames Conservancy. 

Contents.— SEonoN I.: Historical Account of the Petroleum Industry.— Seotion IL: 
Geological and Geographical Distribution of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— SsonoN IILl 
The Chemical and Physical Properties of Petroleum and Natural Gas. — Seotion IY.: 
The Origin of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Section V.: The Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Gas, and Ozokerite.— Section VI.: The Beflning of Petroleum.— Seotion VIL: 
The Shale Oil and Allied Industries.— Section VIII.: The Transport, Storage, and Dis- 
tribntion of Petroleum.— Section IX. : The Testing of Crude Petroleum, Petroleum and 
Shale Oil Products, Ozokerite, and Asphalt.— Section X. : The Uses of Petroleum and 
its Products. — Section XI. : Statutory, Municipal, and other Begulations relating to 
the Testing, Storage, Transport, and Use of Petroleum and its Products.— APPENDIOBS. 
—BiBLioQRAPHY.— Index. 

Second Edition, Revised, With lUuatratums, Price Ss. 6d, net, 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR IN8PEGT0RS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And fop those enarasred in the Stopaare, Tpansport, Distribution, and Industrial 

Use of Petroleum and its Products, and of Calcium Carbide. With 

suggestions on the Construction and Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives, 

And sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

Author of "A Treatise on Petroleum." 

OOXTBITTS.— I. Introductory,— II. Sources of Supply.— IIL Production.— IV. Chemical Pro- 
ducts, Shale Oil, and Coal Tar.— Y. Flash Point and fire Test.— VI. Testinn.— VII. Bzistimi 
Legislation relating to Petroleum.— VIII. — IX. —Precautions Necessary.— X. Petroleum Oil 
Lamps.— XL Carbide of Calciam and Acetylene.— Appendices.— Indbx. 

"A volume that will enrich the world's petroleam literature, and render a service to the 
British branch of the induhtry. . . . Beliable, indispensable, a brilliant contribution."— 

At Press. In Crown Svo. Fully Illustrated. 

THE LABORATORY BOOK OF MIHERAL OIL TESTIHG. 

By J. A. HICKS, 
Chemist to Sir Boverton Bedwood. 

CONXBNTS. — Specific Gravity. — Flashing Point. — Tests. — Viscosity. — Colour. — 
Apparatus.— Detection of Petroleum Vapour.— Capillary Test.— Melting Point of PaniiOEbi 
SoEue and Wax.— Oil in Scale.— Estimation of Sulphur, of Water.— Calorific Value. — 
TaUea^— Index. 

. OIL FUEU By SIDNEY H. NORTH. (See page 29.) 

the: petroleum lamp: Its Choice and Use. A Guide 

to the Safe Employment of the Paraffin Lamp. By Capt. J. H. 
Thomson and Sir Bovebton Redwood. Illustrated. Is. net. 

" A work which will meet every purpose for which it has heen written.'*— Prfroteitm. 
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and all Interested In the development of 
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Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

In Large Siv, Handiomt Cloti. With tUialratiina. 
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IHTEODUCTION to the STUDY of METALLTTBOT. 

By the Editoh, Fifth Edition. iSs. (See p. 63.) 

GOIiD (The Metallursy of). By Thos. Kirke Ros^ 
D.Sc, Assoc R.S.M., F.CS., Chemist and Assayei of the Royml 
Mint. Fifth Edition. 2is. (Seep. 63.) 

LEAD AND SILVEB (The MetalluTST of)- By H. F. 

Collins, AseocR.S.M., M.Inst.M.M, Part I., Lead, 16s; Part 
II., SUver, 16a, (Seep. 64.) 



STEEL (The MetaUurgy of). By F. W. Haebord, 

Assoc.R.S,M., F.I.C., with a Section on Mechanical Trealment by 
J. W. Hall, A.M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, 253. net. (See 
p. 650 

VrUt tt PtlhUshtd at Short Intirvali. 

METALLUB&ICAL MACHINEBT : the Application ol 
Engineering to Metallurgical Problems. By Hknby Chables jKNKtNS, 



Wh.Sc., AssocRS.M., 



COPP 



By Thos. C. Cloud, Assoc. 



By Edward T. Law, Assoc.R.S.M. 
*,* Other Voluma in Preparatioii, 
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Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged. Large 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro- Photographic 

Plates of different varieties of Steel. 1 8s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chemist and Assayer of the Royal Mint, and Professor of Metallurgy 

in the Royal College of Science. 

Gbnbral Contents. — The Relation of Metallurcy to Chenustnr. — Physical Properties 
of Metals. — ^Alloys. The Thermal Treatment of Metals. — Fuel and 'Diermal Measurements. 
—Materials and Products of Metallurgical Processes. — Furnaces. — Means of Supplying Air 
to Furnaces. — ^Thermo- Chemistry. — l^pical Metallurgical Processes. — ^The Micro-structure 
of Metals and Alloys. — Economic Considerations. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the completeness with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen's 
▼olums will be invaluable, not only to the student, but also to those whose 
knowledge of the art is far advanced." — Chemical News, 



FiPTH Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 
With Frontispiece and numerous niustrations. 21s. 

THE HETALLUR6T OF GOLD. 

T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Assoc.R.S.M., 

Chemist and Aaaayer cf the Royal Mint. 

Obnebal Contents.— The Properties of Gold and its Alloys.— Chemistry of the 
Compounds of Gtold.— Mode of Occurrence and Distribution of Oold.— Shallow Placer 
Deposits.— Deep Placer Deposits.— Quartz Crushing in the Stamp Battery.— Amalgam- 
ation in the Stamp Battery.— Other Forms of Crushing and Amalgamating Machinery. 
—Concentration in Gold Mills.— Dry Crushing.— Re-grinding.— Eoasting.-Chlorination: 
The Plattner Process, The Barrel Process, The vat-Solution Process.— The Cyanide 
Process.— Chemistry of the Cyanide Process.— Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion. 
'Assay of Gold Ores.— Assay of Gold Bullion.— Statistics of Gold Production.— Biblio- 
graphy.— Inpex. 

•^ A coKPBBHSNSTTs PRA.OTIOAL TBBATI8B ou this important subject"— 7%€ Times. 

**Th6 MOST ooMFLBTB description of the oeloiunation pboobss which has yet been imb- 
Ushed.*'— ifimn^ Journal. 

^Adapted for all who are interested in the Gold Mining Industry, being free from teoh- 
nioalities as far as possible, but is more partioularly of value to those engaged in the 
industry."— Cd^e Times. 
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Editbd m sir W. ROBERTS- AUSTEN, K.C.B., F.R.8., D.C.L. 

In I^rgr Svo. Ilnndfome Cloth. With IlhMrationa. 

In Two Volumea, E»cii Complete io Itself and Sold Separately. 

THE METALLURBY OF LEAD AND SILVER, 

B? H. F. COLLINS, Assoc.R.S.M., M.Ijjst.M.M. 

Part I.—r. £3 A D : 

A Complete uid Eihftiutive Treatise on the UsDQ&ctare of lead, 
irith SectioDt on Smelting and Desilveriaatioii, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price 16s. 

ScaitiulT or CoSTKSn.—aiuiipllns lad ABBajiog Lead and Silver.— ProperUa ind 
CDBpoomli of Iiud.— Lead Ores.— tcad Smelting.— KerBtbBritociBs. — Liiad Smelting in 
Baaitlu.— nw SaHllnc ot Lad Orei.— fitut furnace Bmelting; Princlpleg, PuclLce, 
■ad liampla; Prodnct*.— Hob DntC, Its Comnwillon, ColIecUon and Trealineiit.- 
Ooats and tmaia, PnrcbsH of Orot.— Treatioeot oi Zlno, Lead Sulphides, DesilverlailioB, 
Sotlantng anl Enflnlng Thr nittiasijn Proom.— The Farka Procou.— Cupellaljon uiJ 
Kaaataa, Ae., Ao. 

m sod useful dlgsat. JSay witb bvbut 



Pax-t 1 1.— S 1 1^ V E R. 

Camprising Details regarding the Sonrcea and Treatment of Ijilvet 
Ores, together with Desoripdoaa of Plaot, Machinery, and PtocoEsee of 
Maanfaotnre, Befioing of Bullion, Cost of Working, Ac. Price 16a. 

StFKKUii Of CoHTIinB.— PropertlM of ailTer and Ita Principal Compounds.— allw 
Ona.— Ths Pallo Ptoomi.— Tlia Eaio, Vondan. Krfihake, and Tina Proceasm.— The Fis 
Proceai.- Koail AmalgamaUoa.— Tnalmant of Talllngi and CDncEDtnlloo.- Rdtnrtblg, 
Melting, and AnarlDg — Chlorldlilng-BoaaUng.- Tlie AngastlD, Claudet, and Zlarvotet 
Pnjoeuea.— The Hypo-Siilphite Leaehlng ProCBU.—Boflulng.- Matte Smelthig.— PjrtHc 
Broeltlng.— llatle BniBlthig In SavBrharatorles.— allver-Copper Smelling and Eeftnlng.- 
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The Application of Englneerlni^ to Metallurgical PiHlblems. 

Bt henry CHARLES JENKINS, 
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GBIFFIN'S METAIiLUBGIOAIi SEBIES. 



Sboond Edition, Revised. With Numerous Illustrations. Large 8vo. 

Handsome Cloth. 25s. net. 

With Additional Chapter on The Electric Smelting of Steel. 

THE HETALLURGT OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.RS.M., F.I.C., 

Oomulting MetcUlurgist and Analytical Chemist to the Indian OovemmerU, 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 

With 37 Plates, 280 Illustrations in the Text, and nearly 100 Micro- 
Sections of Steel, and a Section on 

THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF STEEL. 

By J. W. HALL, A.M.Inst. C.E. 

ABsmoED Contents.— The Plant, Machinery, Methods and Ohemistry of the Bessemer 
•nd of the Onen Hearth Processes (Acid and Basic).— The Mechanical Treatment of Steel 
comprising Mill Practice, Plant and Machinery. — The Influence of Metalloids, Heat 
Treatment, Special Steels, Microstmcture, Testing, and Specifications. 

*' A work which we venture to commend as an invaluable compendium of information upon 
the metallurgy of steel."— /ron and Coal Trades' Beview. 

The Enfftneer says, at the conclusion of a review of this book :— " We cannot conclude without 
eaniestlv recommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel, which practically 
means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themselves acquainted with it as speedily 
as possible, and this may be the more easily done as the published price, considering the size 
of tue book, is extremely moderate." 



Seoond Edition, Revised. Price 16s. 

THE HETALLURGT OF IRON. 

By THOMAS TURNER, Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the University of BirmvnghaTn, 

In Labob 8vo, Handsome Cloth, With Numesous Illustbations 

(many 7b0m photographs). 

Qtnwal (7(m/«n<«.— Early History of Iron.— Modem History of Iron.— The Age of Steel. 
— Ohief Iron Ores. — Preparation of Iron Ores.— The Blast Furnace.— The Air used in the 
Kast Furnace.— Beaotions of the Blast Furnace.- The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace.— 
Slftgs and Fnxes of Iron Smelting.— Properties of Oast Iron.— Foundry Practice.— Wrought 
Iron.— Indirect Production of Wrought Iron.— The Puddling Process.— Further Treatment 
of Wrought Iron.— Oorrosion of Iron and Steel. 

'* A MOST YALUABLs suifMABT of knowledge relating to eTery method and stage 
in the mannfactore of cast and wrought iron . . . rich in chemical details. . . . 
EzHAusnyR and thoboughlt up-to-date." — BuUetm of the American Iron 
and Sted Association. 

*' This is A DRUGHTFUL BOOK, giving, as it does, reliable information on a subject 
becoming every day more elaborate." — Colliery Guardian, 

"A THOROUGHLY USEFUL BOOK, which brings the subject up to date. Of 
OBEAT VALUE to those engaged in the iron indust^." — Mining Journal. 



%* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron^ Founding, see page 68. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSAYING^ 

For the uea of Students, Mine Managers, Assayera, (£c. 
Bv J. J. BERINGER, F.I.C, F.C.S., 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

LjUC Chief Aa&aycr lo the Red Tmla Coppu Company, London, 

With Duinerous Tables and IllusUations. Crown Svo. Cloth, la 
Tenth Edition. 

OraotAi. CONTBHTS. — Part I. — iNTBonucTOBV ; Mjujipui 
Drying ; Calculadoa o( RefiulU — Labonilory-boolu Elbd RcportL Mff 

Wflighlog And MeB&urinE — lieagenta— Fctnnuls, Equadonf, &c — Specific Gravity. 

Fabt II.— Metals ; Detectiaii aod Aaay of Silvei. Gold, Plidnum, Meicurv, Copper, 
ad, Thillinm. BismuLh, AsiimaDy, Iron. Nickel. Cobalt, Zinc, Cadmium, 'no, TunESten, 
sniuiD, Maoganese, Chromium, &c— Baiilis, Alkalies. 

Pajit III.— NoM-MffTALS: Oiygen and Oiides ; The Halogens— Sulphur and Sul- 
Uei— Artenic, Pbosphoms, Nitrogen— Silicon, Carbon. Boron— Useful Tables. 

"A BSALLV MKtiTOBious WORK, that may be safely depended upon either for systematic 
rrucdon or for reference."— jVffhtv. 

" This work is one of the BESTof its kind."— £ii£»ucr. ^h 
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Editor of the Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 
A PRACTICAL LABORATORY HANDBOOK ON 

THE BACTERIOLOGY OF BREWING. 

By WALTER A. RILEY, F.O.S. 

Abkioged Contents. — Laboratory Handbook and Apparatus. — Sterilisation. — 
Nutritive Liquids. — Microscope, Beagents, 4c. — Methods of Analysis. — Practical 
Methods, including the use of "Brettanomyces," Cider and Wine Fermentations— 
Determining Races of Yeasts, Ac— Practical Notes on Yeast. 



In Actiye Preparation. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrared. 

PEAT: Its Use and manufacture. 

By PHILIP R. BJORLING, Consulting Hydraulic Engineer, 

And FREDERIC T. GISSING. 

Abbidobd Contbnts.— Introduction.— The Formation of Peat— Area and Depth of Bogs in 
Principal Countries.— Manufacture of Peat Fuel, &;c.— Out Peat, Dredged Peat, and Manufactured 
Peat.— Machinery employed in the Manufacture of Peat Fuel.— Peat Moss Litter, and the Machinery 
employed in its Manufacture.— Peat Charcoal and its Manufacture-— Cost of making Peat Fuel and 
-Charcoal.— Other Productions derived from Peat, such as Tar, Manure, Candles, Dyes, Paper, &c 

— BiBLIOGBAPHY.— INDSX. 

In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 30 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

THE CLAYWORKER'S HANDBOOK. 

An Epitome of the Materials and Mettioda employed in Brickmaliing and Pottery. 

By the Author op " THE CHEMISTRY OF CLAYWORKING," &o. 

Obnebal Contbnts.— Materials used in Clayworking ; Clays, Engobes, Olazes, Colours, 
Water, Fuel, Oils, and Lubricants.— The Preparation of the Clay, Mining and Quarrying, 
Weathering, Washing, Grinding. Tempering, and Pumring.— Machinery ; Boilers, Engine, General 
Machinery, Sieves, Mixing Machinery, Presses, <fcc.— Dryers and Drying.— Bngoblng and Glazing. 
—Setting or Charging, Transport.— feilns.— Firing.— Discharging, Sortmg, and Packing.-Defects 
And Waste.— Tests, Analysis and Control.— Biblioobapht.—Tablbs.—I"'*** 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.^ LIMITED^ EXETI D. 
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OHARLUS ORIFFIN <t CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

, Kbvisbd and Enlarged. 
D the Text, uid 37 Lithogiaphic Places, Meiitait> 
Kvo. tlaiidsome Cloth. 30s. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Qoldfl to the Construction of Works for the Prevention of the 

Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

Bv W. SANTO CRIMP. M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Laic AaisOnl-EiipDcer, London Counly Coundl- 
" Piobibly Iho most cdhputts *«□ bkst thkatiss on tht subjeci 
ia our iMnpiasi;,''—£diMtur£kMtdii:aIJaitmaJ. 
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TRADES' WASTE: 

ITS TBBATMBNT AND UTILISATIOM". 

A Handbook toe Borough Engineers, Surveyors. Architects, and Analysts. 

By W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A.M.Inst.C.E., 

COMBiW.— I. mtrodiiotiun.— n. Chemical BnglnBering.— in.— Wool Da-grBUlug 
widOrBiMaMornry.— IV. TaitllBlndiatttm; Calico BloachiDg nnd Dyahig.—V. Dyeing 
ud CBllco-PrtnClng.— VI. TBnning and Fellmongery.— VII. Breweir aad Dutlllerjr 
WhU.—VUI. Fiper Mill Bafnu.— tX. Qeneral Tradn' Waito.— IbdBX. 

"Tbsra !■ prubably no perioa to England lo-dij tnitier lllied 10 d»\ n.tionull)' Mth 
aDab ■ labjeut."— SrilfiA aantlai-ian. 

In Handsome Cloth. With 59 IlluBtrationa. 6a. net. 

A Manual for the Use of Manufacturers, Inspectors, Medical Officers of 

Health, Engineera. and Others. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 

Chle Snake logpector to the ahcfficld Corporation. 

DOMTSNTS.— lutrodufltlon.— Oaner»l twislaition agalust tha amoko Soisance.— 

Lcnal LseialBttou.— Foreign Lawi.-Smolio ATiatomoiit.- = — ■--' »-"— 

Mid KlInB. — Private DwelHng-Honso f^ ■ 

Bummar; and Concliuigiu INUIK. 

" We wtlL'ome luch sn adequate itattment on an Important aubject."— Sriliaik 



Second Edition. In Medium Svo. Thoroughly Revised and Re- Written. 

CALCAREOUT CEMENTS: 

THE/R NATURE, PREPARATION. AND USES. 

By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 




OHEMISTRT AND TEOENOLOQl. 77 

With Four Folding Plates and Numerous lUastrations. Large 8yo. 

Ss. 6d. net. 



A PraetieeU Treatise on the Selection ofSouroea and the Distribution of Water, 

By REGINALD K MIDDLETON, M.Inst.O.E., M.Inst.Mboh.E., F.S.I. 

Abridoed Contents.— Introductory.— Requirements as to Quality.— Bequirements 
as to Quantity.— Storage &eseryoir8.—Purmoation.— Service Beservoirs.— The Flow 
of Water through Pipes. — DLstribnting Systems. — Pumping Machines. — Special 
Sequirements. 

*' As a companion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
anticipate it will take an important i>OBition on the bookshelf."— ProetiocU Engineer. 



Therd Edition, Eevised. Fully lUustrated. In Two Volomes. 

VoLums I. Price 78. 6d. net. 
ft II.— Ready Shortlyb 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 



A Hand-Book on the Produotion, Puriflcation, and Testing of Illuminating 
Gaa, and the Assay of the Bye-Products of Gas Manufacture, 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERPIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Formerly Head Ohemist. Oas Woriu, fieckton. London. E. 
'* The BEST WORK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
viewing." — Journal of Oas Lighting, 



With Diagrams and niustrations. 58. net. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ITS GENERATION AND USE. 

By p. H. LEEDS, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Public Analysto and of the Acetylene Assooiation; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.LC, F.C.S., 

Consulting Chemist, Author of " The Chemistry of Oas Manufacture." 

'• Brimful of information."— C^m. Trade Journal. 

"We can tborou^ly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user as supplying valuable hints on apparatus and methods 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain guide." — Acetylene. 



Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Price 16s. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RISKS: 

A Handbooli of the Detection, inueatigation, and Prevention of Fires and Explosions, 

By Dr. VON SCHWARTZ. 

Translated from the Revised German Edition 

By C. T. C. SALTER. 

Abbridoed Gbnebal Gontents.— Fires and Explosions of a General Character ~ 
Dangers arising from Sources of Light and Heat. — Dangerous Oases. — Bisks Attending 
Special Industries. — Materials Employed. — A^cultural Products.— Fats, Oils, and 
Besins.— Mineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, &c.--Metals, Oxides, Acids, <&c.— Lightning 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work a£fords a wealth of information on the chemistry of fire and kindred 
topics."— jp^rc aiid Water. 

" A complete and useful survey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance."— 
OH and CoUmmwn'e Journal. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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78 CBARLSa QBIFFW A CO.S PUBLIOATION&. 

Twelfth Edition, Revised ami Enlai^ed. Price 6s. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERi 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

JTf/w, Mim. Cttaui!, amd Examiiur, Sanilait Imtiluti ff Gmt Srilam, 
XKil SIlMcal Offictr la IIU Sltffnrdskirt Cmaily CamciL 

Wltb an appenMs on Santtatfi Xaw. 
By HERBERT MANLEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

MldicalOgktr afHtallkfrr llu Cimnlf Baring nfWat Bnmaiick. 

WBLcr.— Vnniladon uid Waiming. — Principles of Sewage RemovaL — Details of Drainage; 
Rcfue Removal Uld Disposal. — Saniury and TasanitaryWoit and Appliances. — Delaikof 
PlujDben' Wol^— HoDK OnuDmcriDD.— lafeclion sod Diunfeaidn.— Food, ImpecticD of! 
Ounranitici oF Good Meal; Meal, Milk, Fish, &c, unfit lor Hudibd Food.— Appccdii: 
Saiutaiy Law 1 ttoAA Byc-Lawi, &c. 
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In Handsome Cloth. With 53 Illuslrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

LESSONS ON SANITATION. 

By JOHN WM. HARRISON, M.R.San.I., 

Hem. Incor. Aauc. Mup. and Coupty Epgtneeis : SurveyPT, Wombxell, Yorks. 
CoNIKNTS,— Water Supply.— VcDtiUuion.— Drainage.— Sanitary Building ConslrucliDn.— 
Inieciious Daseasca-— Focd Inapectiop.— DuliB of an Itupector of NuitanccA and ComniDD 
Lodjring- Houses.— Infectious DiseaKs Acts.— Factory and Workihop Acts.— Housine of 
the Wotkini-CUuei Act.— Shop Hours Acts.— Sale of Food and Dniei Acie.— The Mar- 
sariue AcU.— Sals of Honelleili, lie.,. Rivers PollutiDn,— Canal Boats Act.— Diseases a\ 
ApimaU.— Dairies, Cowsheds and Milltshopa Order.— Model Bye-Laws.— MiKellaneous.— 



SANITARY ENGINEERING: 

A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and Seivaga and Refuse Dispoaai^ 

For Santtary AirtharltiM, InKlneera, Inspmtara, NronitMt*, ■ 

OantrBotDTS, and Studanta. ■ 

By FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

BoTDuEh Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Etigineer, Bacvp, LaQcs. 

QBNXiRAI. CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Hydraulics.— Velnciiv of Water in Pipes.- Earth Pressures and Retaining 

Walls.— Powers.— House Drainage. —Land Diainaae.- Sewers Separate System. —Sewaga 

Pumping.— Sewer VcnlUatiop.— Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &C.— Trade Refuse.- 

Sewage Disposal Works. — Bacterial Treatment. — Sludge Dbposal Conictuction and 

Cleanimg of Sewen — Refuse Disposal.— Chitmieys and Foundations. 



lONDOH : ENABLES GRIFFIN t CO., LIMITED. EXETEH STREET, STRAND. 



OHEMISTRT AND TECHNOLOGY. 79 

Vol. I. Now Ready. In Half Morocco, 248. net. 

In 7\vo Volumes, each complete in itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. 

Volnme I. — Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. 
Volame II. — Chemical Physics, Pore and Analytical Chemistry. 

[Shortly, 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C, F.C.S., 

'Superintendent of the Chemical Laboratories, and Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry and 

Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Tables may almost claim to be exhaustive^ and embody and collate all the most 
recent data established by experimentalists at home and abroaid. The volumes will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental investigation in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

The Work compa-ehends as far as possible all rulbs and tablbs required by die 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Acid- and Alkali-Manufacturer, &c., &c ; and suso the prin* 
cipal data in Thbrmo-Chbmistry, Elbctro-Chemistrv, and the various branches of 
Chbmical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
40 include the results of Uie most recent investigations. 



Second !^dition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Oloth, Beautifully 
nitLstrtUed, With Plates and Figjurpa in the Text. 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE FOB ENGINEEBS, 

SUBVEYOBS, AND OTHEBS. 

With an Histobioal Sketch of Ancient and Modern Psactiob. 

By THOS. AITKEN, Assoc.M.Inst.O.E., 

Member of the AsBOOlation of Municipal and County Engineers ; Member of the Sanitary 
Inst ; Surveyor to the County Oounoil of Fife, Cupar Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAGRAMS, AND IUU8TRATI0N8, 



Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Laying out 

New Roads. — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 

Materials, or Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone Breaking and Haulage. — Road- 

{loUing and Scarifying. — The Construction of New, and the Maintenance 

•of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

*' The Literary style is bxcbllbnt. ... A oomprbhbnsivb and ixcbllbrt Modem Book, an 
4TF-T0-DATB work. . . . Should he on the reference shelf of every Municipal and Ck>anty 
^bgineer or Surveyor in the United Kingdom, and of every Colonial Engineer."— 27m Swrveyor. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 




Painters' 
Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PRACTIOAX. HL&NH&Ij. 

Bv GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Uftsbs odhi SodctT o< Cbeaiiail lodu^irv: Lecturer do Ihe Tedmoloer of FaiDloi' 
Cohiun. OiU. ud VunulKt. tba Miuudpid TnJuucai School, Hancheiter. 

GsNSBAL CoKTEHTs,— Imroduetoiy— Thb Composition, Manufactum, 
ASSAT, and Analysis of Pigmrnts. Wbitc, ttrd, Yellow and Oraage, Gna, 
Blue, BroWB, and Black— Lakes — Colour wt PainI Machinery— Painl Vehicki 
(Oils, Tuipenline, Ac, «c.}— Driers — Vabnishes. 

" A THODOUCHLV riuCTicAL bodli, . . . ths OHLV Etigiish work Ihu ssliilictiirilr 
trealB of th« muiii^ctujv of all, colDurf, add iHgmulLs.'' — Cwnical Tradt£ JffHntiil 

'.' For Mr. Hdrst's Garment Dyking and Cleaking, see p. 84. 



In C.o«-n Svo. Handsome Clolh. Wiih I Hi! si rations. 5s. 

THE PAINTERS LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and VapnJshes. 
By GEORGE H. HURST. F.C.S., M.S.C.l. 

ASSTMCT OF CoNT«K«.— Prtpaiilioo of PipnflH CdIoutv— Chemiqal Principlo 
-Ptajrti,' Mdhodj^ juid Machinery orthe'pabl aBdVanSXM^u&clutes. "'""' 
TliUIV<niikiuhttniaitiudiflluAilluirfsrlluLabBTMitryiifthiTtehitKalS!heBl,ani 

tf Iki Pmint aiui Ctlawr Warki, aud/ar all intrralid tr ingaftil in iMat ttdmlrici. 

"This esccUcDt handbook, , , , the model of vhat a lumdbook should be."— tTi^ 
Cf/Mrl, t^d OrfulltrUl. 



Painting and Decorating: 

A Convplete Practical Manual for Souse 

Painters arid Decorators. 

Br WALTER JOHN PEAKOE, 

aENBRAL CONTENTS. 
Introdnctioti — WortcBliop and Storee — Plant and AppliaJices— Brashes and 
Tool*— Materials : Pigments, Driers, PMQters' Oils— Wall Hanfjings— Papier 
Hanging— Colour Mixing— Diatempering — Plain Paintine — StMnmE— TanuBh 
and VamiBhing— Imitative Painting — Grainiiw- Mariiling — Gildii^!y-Sira- 
Writing and LBttaring— Dseoration ; (aencral Prindpiea— Decoration in lS»- 
teniper — Painted Decoration — Reiievo Decoration — Colour — Measuring and 
Eabmating — Coach-Painting— Stiip-Pajnting. 

"A THOH0tlaHI.T UaSrUL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PKAfTTIOAI, IHTOS- 

KATiON in a DLiAH and concisk fokm."— P/"m6er and Deeoralor. 

"A TROROOOHLt OrlOD AND BELIABLB TEST-BIMK. . . . SO FDLL and 

ooHPLrrK that it would be difficnlt to imagine bow anything further could be 
added about the Fiunter's cnft."—BKilderi' Journal. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO,, LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAHO. 



CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY. 8i 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates and Several 

Illustrations. i6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemical and 

Physical Examination, and the Determination and 

Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vulcanisation, 

By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete risumS of every thing known on the subject." — Indta-rtMerJintmaL 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illastrated. 5s. net. 

or^xjES, OEsr^iLrriNE:, 

AND THEIB ALLIED PBODUCTS, 
A Practical Handbook for the Manufacturer, Agriculturist, and Student of Technology, 

By THOMAS LAMBERT, 

Analytical and Technical Chemist. 

Contents.— Historical. — Glue.— Gelatine,— Size and Isinglass.— Treatment of Efflu- 
ents produced in Glue and Gelatine Making. — Liquid and other Glues, Cements, &c. — Uses 
of Glue and Gelatine. — Residual Products. — Analysis of Saw and Finished Products.— 
Appen Dix. —Index. 

"A sufficient account of modem methods of working, chiefly from a practical standpoint. 
A book ... of real value." — Chemical News. 



In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

PAPER TECHNOLOGY; 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL ON THE MANUFACTURE, PHYSICAL QUALITIES, 

AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF PAPER AND OF 

PAPERMAKING FIBRES. 

With Selected Tables fop Stationers, Publishers, and Others. 

By R. W. SINDALL, F.C.S. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Technical Difficulties relating to Paper.— The Manufacture 
of Rag Paper, Hand-made, Machine-made ; Esparto Papers ; Chemical Wood Pulp ; Me- 
chanical Wood Pulp ; Wood Pulp Papers ; Art Papers ; Hemp, Jute, and other Papers.— 
The Physical Qualities of Paper: Weight, Thickness, Strength, Elasticity, &c.— The 
Chemical Constituents of Paper : Clay, Pearl Hardening, Gelatme, Casein, Rosin, Alum, 
Starch, Pi^ents, Aniline Dyes, &c. — Chemical Analysis of Paper. — Microscopical Analy- 
sis. — Conditions Affecting Quality. — "C.B.S. Units."— Vegetable Fibres used in Paper- 
making. — Chemical and Physical Characteristics of Fibres. — Cellulose. — Statistics relating 
to Paper. — ^Tables. — Bibliogpraphy. — Index. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing, 

Writing^ and Copying Inks, 

By C. a. MITCHELL, M.A., F.I.C., and T. C. HEPWORTH. 

General Contents. — Historieal. — Inks and their Manufacture.— Writing Inks. — 
Carbon and Carbonaceous Inks. — ^Tannin Materials for Ink.— Nature of Inks. — Manufacture 
of Iron Gall Ink. — Logwood, Vanadium, and Aniline Black Inks. — Coloured Inks.— 
Examination of Writing Inks. — Printing Inks. — Early Methods of Manufacture- 
Manufacture of Varnish Inks. — Preparation and Incorporation of the Pigment. — Coloured 
Printing Inks. — Copying Inks. Marking Inks.— Natural Vegetable Inks.— Safety Inks 
and Papers. — Sympathetic Inks. — Ink Powders and Tablets. — Appendices. — Patent 
Specifications, &c. 

*• Thoroughly well arranged . . . and of a genuinely practical order.**— .ff«/£*A/»f7«&r. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



0HARLE8 GRIFFIN d> GO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



A MANUAL OP DYEING: 

eOR THE VSE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS. STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEIHO. 



And BICHARD LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 
Qenbrai, C0NTENT3. — Chemical Techiiology of the Teitile FabrioB — 
Wkter — WaBhing and Bleachiag — Acids, .^i^alies. Mordants — NatUTftl 
Oaloming Matters — Artificial Organic Coloaring Matters — Mineral Coloiin 
— Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matter* — 
AnalysiH and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, to., &.a. 



Ill Large S 

THE 



0, SandioTne Gloih. Pp. i-xv + 405. 16s. wt. 

SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, 



THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROII WHICH THEY ARE DERIVl 

By JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc. (Maitohester and TUaiNOMr), 

Technical Cherolit, 

And JOCELYN FIELD THORPE^ Ph.D. (Hbidelbbrg), 

LectnceF OD Coluurir^ Matteia in the Victoria UDiverait; ol MsnolieBtei. 

Part 1. Theorelteal, Part II. Ppaetleal. Part lU. Analytical. 

" We bHve no hesltatiuu in deecrlh^ie thin Uaatlse aa one of the moat valuable t 

that has appenrod. . . . Will give an impstua to tha atudy of (>r™nli. rhi.™ 

geDeiai3j.''-^hemicai Trade Jmtrnal, 
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Companion Volume to Kneeht <t Ratngon'a "Dyeing." In Large 
ffandsome Clock, Library StyU, 16e. net, 
A DICTIONARY OF 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CAUCO PRINTING. 



"^ 



Wrtft Formulce. Prapertl 


es. nnrf Applications 0/ (fte ua,lous auistnnDes i(eiw/lw(t,_ 




e dirgetlcns for their Cominerclal Valuation, _JH 




id for the Detention of AdvlUranta. '^H 


By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.O., F.C.S., ■ 


CoDinltlDg CbFQijsl to the 


BBhar iDdlgo Planter.' AawciMiod ; Co-Authot o[ " A lUU^H 




ontnm:" ^H 


WALTER M. GARDNER, F.O.S., ^ 




If Ohomlrtrj and Dfelne, Bwdrord Manicli»l Technical OoUaC^H 




' Df the " Joim. Sac Djers and ColuuileU : ' ^^^1 


And W. 


F. LAYOOOK, Ph.D., F.C.S., ^ 




Al.aljtl»l u.d Oineulllns Ohemtal. ^ 




e to bo foQnd. The auttore have appiireully loll aothlng not' 


trade, ma 11 refereDce 1h anr 


—TexUUMtrmrt. 
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THE ThiXTILE INDVSTRILS, 83 

Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text. 

16s. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 

VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, TOW, & RAMIE). 

A Practical Manual of the most Modern Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding, 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

By HERBERT R. CARTER, Belfast and Lille. 

Gbnbral Contents.— Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— Rise and Growth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Baw Fibre Markets.— Purchasing Baw Material.— Storing and 
Preliminary Operations.— Hackling. — Sorting. — Preiwuing.- Tow Carding and Mixbig. — 
Tow Combing. — Qill Spinning.- The KoTing Frame.— Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.— t^et 
Spinning.— Spinning Waste.— Yam Reeling.- Manufacture of Threads. Twines, and 
Cords.- Rope Making.— The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill Construction.— 
Steam and Water Power.— Power Transmission. 

" Meets the requirements of the Mill Manager or Advanced Student in a manner 
perhaps more than satisfactory. . . . We must highly commend the work as repre- 
senting up-to-date practice."— i^ature. 



In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, with Numerous Illustrations, 9fi. net, 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Ooourrenoe, Distributioiiy Preparation, and Industrial 

Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Products used in Spinning and Weaving. 

By WILLIAM I. HANNAN, 

Lecturer on Botany at the Ashton Municipal Technical School, Lecturer on Cottoii 
Spinning at the Ghorley Science and Art School, &c. 

With Numerous Photo Engravings f^om Nature. 

^^nsBTUL Intobxation. . . . ADMIRABLE Illustbations. . . . The information^ 
is not easily attainable, and in its present conTenient fomi will be Taluable."— TVxtv 

Reim'der. 

' ^^ 

In Large 8vo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 21s. 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A PBACTICAIi MANUAIi. 
Inclading the Processes Used in the Printing of 
COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 
SILK FABEICS. 

By C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Mem. 80C. of Chemical Industries; late Lecturer at the Municipal Technical School, 

Manchester. 

General Contents. — Introduction. — The Machinery Used in Textile 
Printing.-— Thickeners and Mordants.— The Printingof Cotton Goods. —The^ 
Steam Style. — Colours Produced Directly on the Mbre. — Dyed Styles. — 
Padding Style.— Besist and Discharge Styles.— The Printing of Compound 
Colourinss, &c. — The Printing of Woollen Goods.— The Printing of Silk 
CJoods. —Practical Eecipes for JPrinting.— Useful Tables.— Patterns. 

** Bt fab thb BB8T and most praotioal book on tbxtilb PBiNrmo which has yet been 
bronght out, and will long remain the standard work on the snbject It is essentially' 
praotioal in character." — Textile Mercury. 

** Thb most fbaotioal manual of tbxtilb PBnrrraro which has yet appeared. We haTO* 
no hesitation in recommending it" — The Textile Manufacturer. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITEQ. EXETER 8TREEL 8TRAN0. 



«4 CHARLES GRIFFIN A G0.*8 PUBLICATIONS. 

Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 

Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

IHreetor of the Bleaching, I>yeinK, and Printing Department at the Accrington and Bacnp 
Technical Schools ; Chemist and Coloorist at the Irwell Print works. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Tomball ii Stockdale, Limited). 

With IllustratioiiB and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Pattema 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. —Cotton, Composition' of; BuEAcmKa, New 
Processes ; Printing, Hand-Block ; Flat-Press Work ; Machine Printing — 
Mordants— Sttlbs of Calico-Printino : The Dyed or Madder Style, R^st 
Padded Style, Discharge and Extract Style, Cliromed or Raisea Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
— ^Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents — Organic Acids — Salts — Mineral 
Colours — Coal Tar Colours — Dyeing — Water, Softening of— Theory of,.Colours 
— Weights and Measures, Ac. 

*' When a kbadt wat out of a dii&calty is wanted, it ih books likb this that it is found."— 
TmsiiU Bteordtr. 

*'Mr. DuiBB's woBK will be foond If GST usbvul. . , . The inframation gtven is ofoBBAf 
■VALUB. . . . The Recipes are XHOBOUOHLT PBACTiCAL."— TesBtile Jranif/toeMirer. 



Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 

Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Practical Book for Practical Men. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., . 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

General Contents.— Technology of the Textile Fibres — Garment Cleaning 
—Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics- 
Scouring and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers- 
Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing — Glossary of Drugs 
and Chemicals— Useful Tables. 

•* An up-TO-DATB hjind book has long been wanted, and Mr. Hurst has done nothing 
more complete than this. An important work, the more so that several of the branches of 
the craft here treated upon are almost entirely without English Manuals for the guidance 
of workers. The price brings it within the reach of all."— ZPjK^r and Calico- Printer. 

" Mr. Hurst's worK decidedly fills a want . . . ought to be in Ac hands of 
EVERY GARMENT DYER and cleaner in the Kingdom" — Textile Mercury. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



INTRODUCTORY 8GIEN0B SERIES. 85 

" Boys OOULD NOT HAVB A MORS ALLURING INTRODUOTION tO BCientlflC pumito 

bhan these oharming-looking Tolames."— Letter to the Publishers from the Head* 
BUMter of one of our great Public Schools. 

Handaome Cloth, 78. 6d. Gilt, for Presentation, 8b. 6d. 

OPEIl-Mll STUDIES Ifl BOTi|lY: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWEBS 

IN THEIB HOMES. 

By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.I.A. 

niostrated by Drawings fpom Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, 

and Photographs by R. Welch. 

General Contents. — A Daisy-Starred Pasture — Under the Hawthorns 
— By the River — Along the Shingle — A Fragrant Hedgerow — A Connemara 
Bog — ^Where the Samphire ctows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 
<a Study in Weeds) — ui the Home of the Alpines — A City Rubbish- Heap— 

Glossary. 

" A FRB3H AND 8TIMULATIN0 book . . . should take a high place . . . The 
Illustrations are drawn with much skill."— T%« Times. 

"Bbautifullt illustrated. . . . One of the most aoourate as well as 
INTERBSTINO books of the kind we have seen."— ^tAerueum. 

"Redolent with the scent of woodland and meadow."— TA« Standard. 



With 12 Full-Page l/luatrationa from Photographs, Cloth, 
Second Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d. 

0PE|1"AI1( STUDIES III GEOLOGY: 

An Introduetion to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By GRENYILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.LA., 

Professor of Oeology in the Boyal C!ollege of Science for Irelandi 
and Exaininer in the University of London. 

Gbnebal Contents. — The Materials of the Earth — A Mountain Hollow 

— Down the Valley — Along the Shore — Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoei 

—A Gianite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The 

Folds of the Mountains. 

**The FASdMAToro *Opsn-Aib Stxtdibs' of Prof. Oolx rive the subject a glow of 
ANUATiON . . . cannot fail to sronse keen interest in geology."— G>eoto0ri6a/ Maffotitu. 
*' A OHARMiKa BOOK, beautifully illustrated." —Athenaeum. 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous 
Specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s. 6d. 

OPEJl-flm STUDIES I|i BIHD-LIFE: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 

The Spacious Air. — The Open Fields and Downs. — In the Hedgerows. — On 
Open Heath and Moor.— On the Mountains. — Amongst the Evergreens. — 
Copse and Woodland.— By Stream and Pool.— The Sandy Wastes and Mud- 
flats. — Sea-laved Rocks. — Birds of the Cities. — Index. 

*' Enriched with excellent illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries."— ?F«/- 
minster Review. % ^ 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITEO. EXETER STREET. STRAlia 
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0HARLB8 QRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Twenty-second Annual Issue. Handsome cloth, 78. 6d. 

(To Subscribers, 68.). 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

or THX 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 

COMPILED FROM OFHOIAL SOUROES. 

OompHaIng {together with other Official Information) LISTS of the 
PAPERS read during the Session 1904-1905 before all the LEADiNQ 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged in the following Depart- 
ments of Research ;— 



I K. Sdence Generally : f .#., Societies occupy- 
ing theanselves with several Branches of 
Saence, or with Science and literature 
>intly. 
[athctnarics and Physics. 

3. QMonistry and Photography. 

4. Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy. 

5. Biology, including Microscopy ana An- 
duopology. 



i 6. Economic Science and Statistics. 

i 7. Mechanical Sdencej Engineering, and 

Architecture. 
i 8. Naval and MiUtsuy Science. 
i 9. Agriculture and Hoiticukure. 
i zo. Law. 
S zz. Literature. 
I za. Psychology. 
I Z3. Archaeology. 



f 14. Mbdicinb. 



"Fills a very real want." — Engimering, 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, 

" The Ybar-Book of Socixtiks is a Record which ought to be of the greatest use for 
Ae progress of Sdence." — Z^^nf Plajg/hir, F.Il.8., JC.CB,, M,P., Pasi-Prtstdent oftke 
British AssaciaHoH. 

"It goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in time 
me of the jaost generally useful works for the library or the desk."— T^A^ Times. 

^^'^naanSoaeaSar^Tow' well represented In the 'Year-Book of the Scientific and 

Learned Sodeties of Great Britam and Ireland!'"— <Art. "Sodeties** in New Edition of 
" Kncydopaedia Britannica/' vol. xxiL) 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Or^mization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues following. 



Thej2^R^BOO^OFSociETiKS forms a complete index to thb scibntific work of the 
sessional year in the various Departments. It is used as a Handbook m all our great 
Scibntific Cbntrbs, Musbums, and Libraribs throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an INDISPBNSABLB BOOK OF REFBRENCB to every ouc engaged in Scientific Work. 

READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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